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Of the present conditions of affairs in Mexico, expressed notably by a series of articles in 

\MERICAN MAGAZINE, no one is better qualified to speak than Mr. Herman Whitaker, 

and novelist. Of this article which here follows, Mr. Whitaker says, in the nature of a 

rd: “When, last summer, I was invited by the editors of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE to con- 
an article on peonage in the Mexican tropics, I was not aware of the political significance 
1s to be given to their series, and differed as to their inter pretation of the facts. I am not 

mpathy with the policy which seeks first, to saddle the entire responsibility upon President 
secondly, to overlook or deny the great service he has rendered his country. A survival 

\stec times, peonage came into existence centuries before Diaz was born; in view of this, 
d be about as reasonable to charge the iniquities of cotton slavery against any particular 

f the presidents who preceded Abraham Lincoln as to debit peonage conditions to Diaz's 

nal account. Moreover, the worst features of the system are to be found only in holes 
rners of the lawless tropics where the peon finds his deadliest enemy in the climate. 

more shame that it should be so, the blackest page in the history of peonage has been 

1 by American planters. 

I feel certain it will be conceded by all who read the following pages that President Diaz 
om plished more than could possibly be expected of one man in a single lifetime. He 
ars the way for the builder should not be condemned because he has not erected the structures 

wll be their task and glory. Let the man be judged by his achievement. It remains 

) add that apart from conclusions formed by a twelve months’ tour through Mexico, the 
! of this article has been furnished by persons all of whom were very close to and 

hostile to Diaz and his administration.” 


GHTY years ago, in fact just that would some day shake Old Mexico off 

bout the time that Andrew Jack- _ her revolutionary foundations. The Indian 

had fitted his angles to those grannies who attended Porfirio Diaz at this, 

our own presidential chair, a his first reception, would undoubtedly have 

in wail broke the expectant burst into shrill cacklings at the very idea 

little adobe of Oajaca;a cry so Being, however, good judges of men as well 

mall and weak that it seems ridiculous to as babies, it is a safe bet that they did observe 
imagine it as the first note in the alarm the remarkably pendant lobes of the child’s 
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ears, and one can almost hear them augur 


with sage head-waggings that this would 


be an ill man to cross in love or war. 
Looking down the future, they probably 
saw him macheteing some rival lover into 
mince-meat, and may even have prophesied 
his early departure from the Oajaca vale 
of tears in one or other of the revolutions 
which then fulfilled the functions of elections 
in colder climes. But their wildest imagin 
ings could never have approached the fact 
that this was the future master of Mexico 
that cried and squirmed at their knees. 

For these were humble—aye, the humb 
lest of beginnings. Besides the canvas 
catre upon which the mother lay, a wooden 
bench and_ stools, charcoal brazero and 
clay cooking pots summed the house furni 
ture, and if the first toilet were not inter 
rupted by incursions of chickens, pigs or 
the leaden vultures that hopped around 
the door, then that particular housekeeping 
must have differed from every other of its 
kind in southern Mexico. 


AN APPRENTICESHIP 


For the Diaz family was poor; so poor 
that, after the death of her husband, the 
Dona Diaz earned their bread by doing 
shawl-embroidery and drawn-work while 
the future dictator served his apprenticeship 
to a trade that is said to turn out more 
philosophers than the universities com 
bined. According to his Mexican biog- 
raphers, Porfirio learned to make  WEry 
excellent topboots and the finest of shoes,” 
a fact which—with slavish deference to 
Spanish ideals—they attempt to explain 
away as a dutiful attempt to supply his 
mother and sisters with shoes. It is almost 
needless to add that such = skill is never 
gained haphazard; but this granted, that 
the lad served his time at the trade, it is 
equally plain that he was fitting himself 
for higher things during the years of his 
cobbling. At nineteen, he taught classes 
in Latin while waiting for admittance to 
the priesthood. Later, he oc¢ upied the chair 
of Natural Law in the Oajaca Institute. 

These clerical ambitions—his mother’s 
it goes without saying—were never to be 
realized, however. That pendant ear—if 
physiognomists are to be believed—indi- 
cated a nature too bellicose ever to be 
brought in tune with confessional whispers. 
Of what the aggressive member may have 
ansed him to do to his playfellows, history 


makes no record—though it doe t forth 
how, at sixteen, he tried to enli or the 
American war and was rejected « ccount 
of his youth. At twenty-four, h¢ 
up to the polls that were surro 
Santa Ana’s soldiers and cast single 
solitary .vote against the tyrant; an act 
besides which an attempt to stea stuffed 
ballot-box from a Tammany booth ranks 
as the palest kind of an experience. And 
one evening a little later, he might have 
been seen—though, fortunately for himself, 
he wasn’t—dangling at the end of a rope 
one hundred feet above the stone pave- 
ment of the fortress church of Santo 
Domingo, with only the stout arm of his 
brother Felix intervening between him and 
the fate of Humpty Dumpty, while he 
whispered with an immured_ conspirator. 
That something was bound to hatch 
from such beginnings, also goes without 
saying. Established at the fall of Santo 
Ana in the prefectship of Ixtlan, he pro 
ceeded to make everybody uncomfortable 
and upset all traditions of the customs 
service by forwarding cash, real money, 
along with his itemized statements to 
headquarters. It is easy to imagine the 
contemptuous chuckle with which some 
venial head of a department swept the 
windfalls into his own pocket, and young 
Diaz was thought to have sealed his folly 
when he resigned his fat post to lead a 
company against the revolutionists who 
were turning the fierra caliente rt coun 
try) of Tehuantepec into a seething hell. 
Thereafter behold him—‘with bullet 
in his stomach,” as his biographers assure 
us—chasing “patricios” to and » in the 
tangled jungle for the next two years. 


THE ‘SHULL WORKS” 


Though his career during that time 
rivals melodrama, the limits of this sketch 
permit only a summary. First as  subal 
tern, later as commander, he fought an 
average of one action a week which, rated 
as skirmishes, must still be conceded 
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“going some.’ He was, too 
for all practical purposes by ! 
Government which had _ its n hands 
full of trouble, so he combined in his one 
person the offices of lawmaker nd law- 
giver, judge, jury and execution collector 
of excise and customs, in fact everything 
that goes into the making of the gener 
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of which manifold activities, not to mention 
the action a week, he yet found time to 
found such civic enterprises as the ‘‘Acad- 
emy for Girls of Oajaca,” an institution 
which since sent scores of school- 
mistresses into every department of the 
state. (Or if a communication did drift 
in from headquarters, it was usually toward 
interfercnce—as when the minister of war 
informe’ him that he would be removed 
and im eached if he did not stop shooting 
captured “‘patricios.” 

His answer explains both the situation 
and atiords a taste of his quality even in 
that far time. ‘Go ahead and impeach. 
I'll shoot all I can catch for the few I did 
pardon mistook leniency for fear.” 

And shoot them he did. Worn by 
malaria, troubled by a rankling wound, 
in constant danger of assassination, he 

after them till the last “‘patricio” 
returned to his corn-patch leaving him free 
to go forth from the heat and fevers of the 
Isthmus to meet the bigger things that were 
to come with the French war. 


1as 


REAL FIGHTING 


In this country there is and always has 
been a disposition to sneer at wars that 
occur across our southern frontier, and for 

proper appreciation of the part Diaz 
played in it, it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the ‘“‘War of Intervention’’— 
which followed Napoleon the Third’s fool 
attempt to spite the United States by foisting 
a monarchy on the Mexican people—was 
anything but a joke. Sometimes _ fifty 
thousand men were engaged in a single 
action. Fifty thousand were killed and 
twice as many wounded during the four 
years of duration. Great and small, 
over one thousand actions took place, in 
which Diaz fought his full share tasting 
of both success and failure. Taken prisoner 
after minor successes that gained him his 
brigade, we find him enduring close confine- 
ment in the fortress of Puebla in preference 
to accepting the parole that would have 
debarred him from further part in the war. 

In writing of this, his Mexican biogra- 
phers love to dwell on the noble answers 
ne made to all attempts to shake his loyalty 
ind win him over to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s cause, and being a Mexican with 
4 Spanish tradition behind him, perhaps 
ne did let fall a few flowers of rhetoric. 
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whiles he worked (literally) like a badger 
tunneling under the walls of his cell 
only to have his quarters changed to the 
roof of the prison after five months of 
assiduous labor. One would imagine that 
bitter disappointment would have caused 
him to despair, but undismayed, he suited 
his tactics to the new location and, one 
dark night, might have been seen once more 
dangling in midair in emulation of Humpty 
Dumpty. The manner in which he 
saved from the fate of that historical 
character by the nest of pigs upon which he 
fell, is not particularly germane to this 
narrative. Men have fallen among pigs 
and stayed there—before, without provoking 
great historical consequences. But in that it 
illustrates a most remarkable etirontery, 
his answer to the sentry, who was aroused 
from a nap by the infernal squealing, is 
worthy of preservation. 

“You shouldn’t sleep,” he said, tapping 
the fellow upon the shoulder. “If Diaz 
or any other of the Mexican generals up 
there should happen to escape, there’ll be 
the very devil to pay around your quarters.” 
Then he walked quietly away—to meet the 
which thence forward came in 
one unbroken stream. 


Was 


successes 


A REPUBLIC IN THE BALANCE 

Returning to his native Oajaca and 
favorite recruiting ground, he emerged 
from its jungles at the head of an army in 
the spring of ’67. In the meantime things 
had gone badly with the Emperor Maxi 
milian badly that he opened up 
negotiations with Diaz, and offered him the 
supreme command his own forces. It 
was a critical moment. If Diaz had wavered 
the Mexican republic was lost and the 
United States would now have had a 
limited monarchy for its nearest neighbor. 
But answering with soldier-like brevity 
that his “relations with Maximilian could 
only be such as were proper between com 
manders of. hostile forces,” he marched on 
to besiege and eventually take Puebla by 
assault. 

And his disposal of his prisoners on that 
occasion throws a strong light on qualities 
of character, a generosity, magnanimity, 
that will appear incredible to those who 
have been accustomed to think of him only 
as a military dictator. Though his own 
force had suffered heavy loss—a fact which 
never yet inclined a general to leniency 
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and his prisoners were in numbers that ment. He could not, of cours 
embarrassed and endangered his future that the death of Juarez would | 
movements, though the shooting of prisoners in line for the presidency at the 
was common enough in that war, and he year and, smarting under a belici that he 
was warned that his action would provoke had been robbed at the first ctions, 
the displeasure of his government, he set — he allowed himself to be persuaded to head 
them all free remarking that “he was not a rising. But both times and people were 
cut out either for jailer or executioner.’ now against him. Without having fought, 
Be sure there was no lack of croakings — personally, in a single action, he com 
among his counsellors. Be equally certain pelled to take asylum in Tepic of the far 
thatthe last grumble died, when, twomonths — west; was still there when, at Juarez’ death, 
later, he entered the City of Mexico at  Lerdo de Tejado, succeeded to the presi- 
the head of his victorious army. As the dential office. Later he accepted amnesty 
fire of Escopedo’s platoon had already from Lerdo and so retired again to private 
brought Maximilian’s aspirations to a_ life until, some years later, the former's 
period, this brought the end of the war,and = misrule brought him out with a real cause 
it requires only mention of the executive at his back. 
abilities which contributed so largely 1G 
Diaz’ success, to complete this historical 
resumé. For whatever their opinions of Even then fortune did not smile at first. 
him as a soldier—and he had his detractors In the inflated language of the biographers 
the most jealous of his contemporaries it now remained for him to exhilit ‘‘those 
conceded his abilities as an organizer, and — qualities of passive bravery which are neces- 
their testimony could not be better put sary to withstand the reverses of fortune 
than in the words of one old grumbler: that sometimes overtake even the greatest of 
“Chuck that fellow into the middle of a men.’ Reduced to the laconic American 
desert without a pair of pants to his name terminology, he was about to prove his 
and he’ll come out in three days with an abilities as a sprinter. Soundly drubbed at 
army and cannon.” Icamole by Lerdo’s troops, he tled northeast 
through the United States to New Orleans, 
and was there met by one Jones, a freelance 
The condition of the forces he turned over American who had been sent by General 
to President Juarez on his retirement to © Naranja—who commanded the Diaz parti- 
private life, certainly bore out that homely = zans in Vera Cruz—to bring him south to 
verdict. Twenty thousand of all arms, that state. Disguised as a Spanish doctor, 
they had not only been fed, clothed and paid he took passage on the City of Havana 
up to date, but—very much to the astonish- to Tuxpan on the Gulf, and from the 
ment of Juarez, who was at his wit’s end moment he set foot on the vessel's deck, he 
to lay hands on a dollar—there remained emerges from both the obscurity — that 
a surplus of three hundred and twenty veiled his youth and the maze of historical 
thousand dollars which Diaz-paid into the events—stands out, a living breathing man, 
national treasury; an act of honesty unheard clothed in the passion of a dat 
of in those venial times. Tendered a moment. For as both Jones and Zamorra, 
permanent command and his pay as a_ the mail agent, left accounts of their own 
general of division, he refused both, and a part in the surprising events of the voyage, 
decade of hard service in his country’s it has been possible to fill in the meager 
cause was brought to a close by a remark — outline of the histories. 
that would have fallen with grace from the For a proper understanding oi one of 
lips of some stern old Roman: the most extraordinary coincidences of all 
“T will not again take up arms so long as __ history, it should be known th: fter the 
this government pursues a constitutional battle of Icamole, President Lerdo had 
course.” telegraphed orders for one regiment 10 
In that it would have left his record clean proceed to Tampico and there embark to 
and unquestioned from small beginnings strengthen the forces in Vera (ruz,; and 
to the great end, one cannot but wish that one may imagine Diaz’ constern 
he had adhered to a resolution that would he saw the very troops that h: 
also have made for his political better- him, coming off the City of Havana 
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the morning after she arrived at that port. 
Absolutely certain they were after him, he 
stripped to swim off to a Campeachy 
brig that lay a mile away in the offing. 
It was, of course, impossible for him to 
escape unobserved in broad day, but 
in the time required to get a boat out and 
overtake him, he made half a mile toward 
the brig. To this day he maintains that 
he iid have gained her if let alone. 
Those who saw him lying in the bottom of 
the boat say that he was completely ex- 
hausted and could not have lasted a dozen 
more strokes; testimony which is borne 
out by the fact that as the boat drew in 
to the ship, he made no attempt to conceal 
from soldiers who were looking down 
from above, the spot of pure white which 
shone like a bright dollar in his thick black 
hair. lortunately, it was also seen by 
Zamorra, a Vera Cruzan, and his partizan, 
and a Mexican woman passenger who came 
running as the boat was hoisted inboard 
vered his head and shoulders with a 
from her bed. Seeing him thus 
draped, the soldiers him for dead, 
and as intelligence in the Mexican Tommy 
Atkins is slow in action as small in quantity, 
they stood quietly by while the fugitive 
rried back to his cabin—safe for 
the moment, but only for the moment; 
the Mexican officers came on board 
and heard the story from their men, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the history of 
Porfirio Diaz, as so far related, would then 
and there have come to a sudden end. 
Luckily, a sudden “‘norther” delayed their 
embarkation, and by the time wind and 
waves subsided, the Providence which has 
harge of Mexico’s destinies had 
raised him up a friend in the person of 
A. K. Coney, the American purser-doctor; 
aman who, by the way, has never received 
a tithe of the credit due to the bravery 
and determination he evidenced throughout 
the affair 
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THE SIGN FOR HELP 


Called in by Zamorra—whose testimony 


makes 
view the 


possible to reconstruct the inter- 
purser found himself face to 
Diaz, who was already sitting 
up in bed. Though his pallor and_ the 
lever-glize of his eyes bespoke complete 
exhaust n, he was calm and 
he is to-day in his castle of Chapultepec, 

mwledged master of Mexico, and 
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his quick eye instantly detected the Masonic 
insignia that hung on the purser’s fob. 

“T am General Diaz,” he said while he 
gave the Freemason’s sign for help. 
“There is a price on my head. These 
soldiers will soon earn it if you do not give 
me your help.” 

It happened that the City of Havana 
had letters for an American man-of-war 
which was even then standing in to the 
harbor, and when the purser suggested 
that it might be possible to smuggle him 
(Diaz) on board along with the mails, he 
evidenced that remarkable prescience which 
has caused friends and enemies to credit 
him with the possession of a sixth sense. 
“What will you do if they will not have 
me?” he asked, and kept on asking it until, 
in the event of refusal, the purser agreed to 
conceal him in his office. 

At the first glance this would seem to 
have been the worst possible hiding-place 
in the whole ship, for people would be pass- 
ing in and out at all hours on business 
errands. But in that very publicity lay 
its safety. It would be the last place to be 
searched—if they could get him there? 
Roughly outlined the plan—which became 
operative when the American captain 
justified Diaz’ intuition by refusing to take 
him off some hours later—was as follows: 
Until night fell and Jones who occupied 
the upper berth had turned in, Diaz was 
to play the sick man. Having then dressed 
himself in a suit which the purser was to 
smuggle in a piece at a time, he was to slip 
out, leaving his own clothing to create the 
impression that he had gone overboard 
again. 

Simple asit was, the plan was not to becar 
ried out with ease. Going out after the inter- 
view, the purser came face to face with 
Colonel Arroyo, the Mexican commander, 
who first demanded to the patient, 
and, on the purser’s refusal, appealed to 
the ship’s captain. Something of a weak- 
ling, at any rate desirous of preserving his 
own peace, the latter compounded between 
“baker and devil’ by according permission 
for the colonel to place a sentry at the door 
of Diaz’ stateroom while he upheld the 
purser-doctor’s medical authority. Had 
this been done, escape was impossible. But 
as the order was delivered through the 
purser in his third capacity of interpreter, 
he took the liberty of rendering ‘‘stateroom”’ 
as “rear of the ship.” 
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Allowing for this wider latitude and with 
the additional advantage that both Diaz’ 
stateroom and the purser’s cabin were on 
the upper deck, his transference was 
rendered infinitely more difficult by the 
order. Indeed, in view of the slips and 
chances that intervened before its accom- 
plishment, one is almost forced to a belief 
in a seeing Providence that recognized 
Mexico’s need of the man. If the resump- 
tion of the “norther’” at dark had not 
driven the sentry to seek shelter under the 
deck-house lee? If the commander had 
been a man of Diaz’ stamp—and_ were 
their cases reversed he would have been 
dead five minutes after Diaz stepped on 
board—if one of the thousand soldiers who 
slept all over the decks had awakened at 
the right moment? If any of many un- 
foreseen hitches had turned out badly, the 
business had ended there and then. 

Space will not permit the detailment of 
those hazards—the obstinacy of the cor 
poral who had chosen the passage outside 
the purser’s door as the best possible place 
to sleep in the whole ship; the mysterious 
re-lighting of the lantern outside Diaz’ 
door every time the purser put it out—by 
the Mexican woman passenger in the 
opposite stateroom, whose feminine curi- 
osity would not be satisfied with anything 
less than full knowledge of what was going 
on—the wakefulness of the officers who 
played cards in the smoking-room till a 
late hour? Sufficient that midnight found 
the fugitive safely bestowed in the purser’s 


clothes-closet. 
A HAIR’S BREADTH 


When, next morning, his absence was 
discovered by the waiter who carried in 
his breakfast, no one so surprised as the 
purser! Indeed he earned the detestation 
of the American crew and was “sent to 
Coventry” for the remainder of the voyage, 
because of the zeal he displayed in heading 
a search through the ship. Jones, whom 
he questioned narrowly, had seen General 
Diaz slip out at midnight. His clothing 
was still there, a life-preserver gone?) What 
more natural than the supposition that he 
had gone overboard again? Over a bottle 
of wine in the purser’s room, so close to 
their quarry that Colonel Arroyo’s chair 
touched the closet-door as he tipped back 
to look through his wine, the Mexican 
officers came to the conclusion. 
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Where, in romance, could one find a 
situation more thrilling? It had had, too, 
a curious antecedent, and was to have a 
fitting sequel. In a hand to hand (ight at 
Icamole, Diaz once had this very Arroyo 
by the throat, but as he raised hi sword 
to dispatch, he suddenly remembered that 


he was a man of large family and so threw 
him to the ground with the cry: ‘Take 
your life from your children!” | inding 
him among the prisoners at Tecoac some 


months later, Diaz not only freed him, but 
even left him his rank—this in spite of the 
fact that, while cooped up in his closet, 
he heard Arroyo tax the purser with holding 
back information and offer him fifty thou- 
sand dollars to make a clean confession! 
And even that situation yields the palm 
for dramatic intensity to those which de- 
veloped, the second and third nights out 
from Tampico. Though he could have 
safely occupied the couch the — purser 
offered the first night, Diaz chose to remain 
in the closet, and so stood for twenty-four 
hours, worn and weak from fever and 
dysentery, nourished only by the few 
scraps the purser managed to slip off his 
own plate at table. The second night he 
did lie down, and whether the terrible 
mental and physical strain had caused 
temporary mental derangement or he 
really doubted the purser, in the middle of 
the night the latter was awakened from his 
sleep in his chair by the cold muzzle of a 
pistol being pressed against his forehead. 
Startled, it speaks for his presence of mind 
that he neither moved nor called out, and 
the strength of Diaz’ obsession is proved 
by the fact that during the ten long minutes 
the other pleaded, scolded, threatened, the 
pistol never once moved from his forehead. 
With ‘ sudden whisper, “Don’t think any 
more about it,” he then returned to his bed. 

The purser had even a worse quarter of an 
hour when, warned by some subtle in- 
tuition, he sprang out of sound sleep the 
following night and placed his back against 
the door. In that moment Diaz was upon 


him, pistol thrust against his breast. After- 
ward he explained that he had akened 
in the grip of an enormous impulse to run 
out, shoot as many soldiers as he could, then 


jump overboard and swim ashore—lor 
this night the vessel was lying of! Tuxpan, 
his destination. And that he did not carry 
out his intention was due to the superior 


strength that put him down and took awa) 
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- weapon as they wrestled in silence and 
kness with only the stateroom door 
veen them and a thousand sleeping 
liers. 


BLUFF AGAINST BLUFF 


\fter two such experiences, the purser’s 
ings must have been analogous to those 
me who has formed an intimate com- 
uonship with a tiger, and to increase 
troubles, he knew that while apparently 
sfied, the Mexican officers had him 
ler constant surveillance. Certain that 
intended to take some action at Vera 
iz, he determined to forestall them by 
ig bold bluff. Diaz, whom he first 
sulted, advised to leave well enough 
ie, but following his own intuition, 
purser went straight from their con- 
nee to Colonel Arroyo’s room. 
And the latter’s first words proved how 
“Pm glad you came 
I was going to send for you.” And 
after a preamble that set forth what a 
blood-stained scoundrel was Diaz, how 
worthy of death in every way, he issued 
his ultimatum. “It’s this way, Mr. Purser. 
You have shown us all so much consider- 
ation during the voyage that none of us 

ild like to see you get into trouble. 

know that you can tell us more 

it Diaz and why not do it? At Vera 

it will all come out and you will be 
rested and shot.” 

It was no joke the man uttered and the 
purser knew it. But to the honor of the 
country that breeds his kind, he not only 
stood firm but came back with even hotter 
shot. Looking Arroyo squarely in the eye, 

inswered, “Someone will be arrested 

Vera Cruz, yes—but that someone will 

you. With a thousand men against 
filty-two, there was nothing to prevent 
you from taking your man, and an apology 
from your government to our’s with a 
salute to the flag would have repaired the 
breach of neutrality. Then you would 
have been made a general. As it is, you'll 
be shot—without a chance to open your 
mouth, 

It was bluff against bluff, and the better 

Turning deathly white, Arroyo ex- 

d, ‘What is to be done?”’ Moreover, 

the Mexican soldier, listened like a 
frightened schoolgirl while Coney, non- 
combatant American purser, read him 
his lesson—to have his officers and men 


was his actions. 
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distinctly understand that the first man 
would be shot who dared to remember, 
much less speak of the crazy doctor who 
jumped overboard at Tampico. 

Arroyo thus settled, the purser returned 
to Diaz whose comment on the tale affords 
another intimate glimpse of the man. 
Kyes flashing, frame swelling, fingers 
clutching his swordless belt, he voiced his 
indignation at on countryman’s cowardice: 

“By God! Sir! You would never have dared 
to talk to me like that!” 


THE MAN IN THE BOAT 


A few hours thereafter, the vessel 
anchored off Vera Cruz and these exciting 
events came to a still more exciting climax. 
Having dressed Diaz in a longshoreman’s 
outfit which he procured from one of the 
lightermen who were unloading the cargo 
of cotton, the purser shoved him out of 
the cabin and hustled him along through 
the crowd of soldiers down ’tween decks 
to the hold, cursing him volubly the while 
for the laziest son of a gun that ever mis 
handled a bale of cotton. Then returning 
above, he watched till Diaz appeared at the 
cargo door below rolling a bale before him. 
The instant he jumped after it into the 
lighter, the purser cast off the rope and under 
the surge of the strong tide, the boat drifted 
swiftly away. 

Out of the ship, Diaz was still far from 
safe. In the hold he had just missed 
discovery through the exclamation of the 
lighterman, a partizan, who recognized 
him; and the story the fellow told along the 
Vera Cruz water front for many a year 
vividly pictures the man in that tense 
moment. ‘‘He looked at me like a tiger, 
Senor. Like a tiger about to spring, he 
looked at me. All the time he was with me 
he looked like a tiger ready to spring.” 
Floating away from the City of Havana, 
he was again placed in jeopardy by the mate 
who, fortunately in English, vociferously 
damned the lighterman for putting off with 
half a cargo. Hidden under a sail while 
the cotton was being unloaded at the wharf, 
he heard the military port commander, to 
whom Arroyo had already rendered _ his 
own report of the affair, discuss the possi 
bility of him (Diaz), still being on board 
the ship, and give orders to have her 
searched and extend a cordon of soldiers 
along the shore and around the wharves. 
Even when, a couple of hours later, the 
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lighterman landed him at the mouth of a 
little river far to the south, many dangers 
him and final safety. But 
thanks to Coney, the American purser- 
doctor, once out of the ship he can, for the 
of this 


lay between 


narrative, be considered 
well on the the battle that 
pla ed Diaz the shoemaker’s apprenti e 
in the place of Lerdo the lawyer; transmuted 
the fugitive insurrectionist into the president 
administrator. 


purposes 


road tO Te oac: 


and 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 


“When that fellow was still making shoes 
] he already had his eyes on the 
presidential chair,” a Mexican told 
the writer. And in the vision of that appren- 
tice, one can well believe that the realization 
of that high ambition must 
the crowning of a career. 
of that 
beginning of his 
appreciation of which, a survey is necessary 
Mexico at the time he 


in Oajaca, 


once 


have loomed as 
Io the man, son 
however, but the 
proper 


boy. it Was, 


lifework for a 


of conditions in 


aAcce ded to power. 


Lo he vin, 
that Lerdo 
the final looting, and which the incoming 
treasurer attached to his fob for a charm, 
the national treasury was empty. The 
postal, telegraph and other public services 
were demoralized, the army unpaid, govern 
mental departments were simply rotten 
with graft and private morality was on 
the same Gambling, drunkenness, 
vice, flourished openly in town and country. 
Banditti and guerrillas infested 
the roads and terrorized whole communities 
into regular tolls. Besides the 
complete collapse of finance and industry 
which ensued from a century of warfare, 
the country torn by feuds, Indian 
raids, minor revolutions. Summed up, all 
was anarchy, thorough and complete. 
Whichever he turned, the mistakes 
and crimes of “sixty-five rulers in_ sixty 
years” rose to face Diaz, with such arrears 
had accrued during those 
misgoverned years. And whereas to bring 
order out of such chaos would have been 
a stupendous task for an absolute ruler 
over an undivided people, he was not the 
nor Mexico the other. In addition 
to the opposition of contending factions, 
he had to overcome the individual jealousies 
of both state governors and a squad of 
generals, each one of whom imagined his 


save for a single copper cent 


had somehow ove rlooked in 


scale. 
lawless 


paying 


Was 


Way 


of interest as 
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own merits gave him a prior claim on the 
presidential chair. ‘‘Carnazo” they called 
him, the contempt of which may only be 
conveyed by the liberal translation ‘Bull- 
beef.””, Commanding neither their  con- 
fidence nor respect, he had to overawe 
them, intrench himself in power before he 
could even think of the country’s needs. 

In essence his problem exactly duplicated 
that which confronted Louis the Eleventh 
of France, who, on his succeeding to the 
throne, had to break up the last of the 
Feudal System and bring the great barons 
into subordination. And the means em 
ployed by Diaz were identical with those 
used by that sapient monarch. By choos 
ing his advisers alike from ‘Juaristas,” 
“Lerdistas,” and ‘‘Porfiristas,’—the three 
principal parties—he reduced opposition 
to a minimum. His methods with 
dangerous persons, the generals whose war 
services had rendered them popular idols, 
were equally subtle and are beautifully 
illustrated by the case of General Corona. 
Rejecting poison, rope and bullet—the crude 
instruments of his predecessors—he choked 
Corona with a fat political plum—made hi 


those 


im 
embassador to Spain, and having got him 
out of the country, kept him out till his 
very memory was forgotten by his most 
enthusiastic admirers. And so with others. 
By wise use of political patronage, he re 
moved first one, then another rival until 
of all the military stars in the Mexican 
firmament he alone left to blaze in 
the public eye. 


Was 


LIGHTS THAT FAILED 


In reducing the power and importance 
of state authorities, he displayed equal 
cleverness, making every department of 
the public service contribute to this end. 
Say, for instance, that some rural commu 
nity had forwarded a petition through its 
governor for a bridge. As in the old days, 
engineers would be sent down to make the 
surveys, draw up plans and specifications. 
The material might even be bought. 
But there the resemblance between the new 
and the old ceased. It was not on the 
card that the governor should receive 
credit for the work from a people who 
could see only the man who happened to 
stand at its nose end. A year would slip 
by, perhaps two, then, out of patience 
with the invariably polite replies to ol 
his communications, the governor would 
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ip to Ciudad, Mexico, to find out why 
did not get his bridge. Expecting to 
cive the same deference in Mexico that 
accorded his dignity at home, he would 
ive his first setback when he entered 
great reception-room at the Palacio 
ional and found himself only one of a 
‘e on similar errands. There waiting 
turn for an audience—one, two, three, 
nany days as fitted his case—he would 
famous generals, whose names were 
household) words through the country, 
Iso waiting for audiences which, to his 
were sometimes refused. Yet the 
ected revolution did not follow. They 
me again next day just like himself. 
e admitted to the presence, he had, 
ever, no cause of complaint. Em- 
ed, complimented and assured that 
would give the matter his personal 
attention, Senor el Gobernador would re- 
turn to his pats—happy, yet somehow witha 
diminished sense of his own importance. 
“Now we shall get the bridge,” he would 
assure his constituents in turn. ‘Porfirio 
patted me on the back when he said it.” 
But, pats or no pats, the bridge would 
not arrive, and so the thing would go until 
Federal appointee, jefe-politico or 
would start the whisper, “Why 
time o1. the governor? He has no 
power. Petition Tio Porfirio himself?” 
So “Uncle Porfirio” would receive a 
second petition and, by return of mail so to 
speak—the bridge! an object-lesson to 
every peon who drove a burro across it 
in the following years of the relative im- 
portance of the stateand Federal authorities. 


1Orror, 


some 
prefect, 


W te 


BULLETS FOR BRIGANDS 


Granted a preference for diplomatic 
methods, it does not and did not follow that 
Diaz could not strike when occasion de- 
manded. When necessary, the iron hand 
would shoot from the velvet glove—as in 
the Vera Cruz riots, and in the cleaning up 

' the brigands. In the case of the latter, 

issued a pardon to all bandits who would 

in and join his famous corps of 

rales by a certain date, and when the time 
sired, he sent rurales and soldiers out to 
country to operate under his famous 
“Shoot every man on the mountain 

s who cannot give a satisfactory account 

of himself.” And they shot—perhaps a few 
innocent among the guilty, but as most of 
the country folk indulged in a little brigand- 
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age on the side, it was hard to make a 
mistake. In one place on the trail beyond 
Ameca on the other side of Guadalajara, the 
writer saw one hundred and eleven graves, 
side by side, the toll of a single hamlet. 
But desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies, and it is said that after it was all 
over, a man could leave a purse, untouched, 
for a day on roads where, a few years before, 
he would surely have left his life. By such 
acts, he made himself so respected and 
feared, that it was not long before the boldest 
of his enemies dare mutter ‘Carnazo” 
only in the seclusion of his closet. 
And the fear in which his despoilers came to 
hold him is well illustrated by astory that old 
General Martinez used to tell of himself. 
A “Juarista,” he had retired to his hacienda 
when Diaz attained the presidency, and 
was still there when, one day, an invitation 
came for him to come up to Mexico City and 
help in the upbuilding of the country. 
For a proper appreciation of the story’s 
values, it should be first understood that 
Martinez was reckoned the bravest man in 
Mexico—and rightly, for some of his 
exploits during the ‘War of Intervention” 
surpass belief. On one accasion he walked 
alone into the camp of a French command 
of two thousand —which he had shadowed 
with only a hundred men into the heart of 
the mountains—buttonholed the colonel 
and walked him aside under pretense of 
having private matters to communicate from 
the Emperor Maximilian, then cut his 
throat within call of his men. That night, 
too, he had the palm huts fired over 
the sleeping soldiers, and when they sur- 
rendered rather than endure the musketry 
fire that poured in from all sides, he 
marched them out by squads into the jungle 
and had cut the throats of fifteen hundred 
before the rising sun revealed his own 
scant numbers. With such a record, im- 
agine the grim old fellow sitting for three 
days with a pistol and bottle of tequila 
before him while he deliberated whether to 
blow out his brains or accept the invitation ? 
Finally he decided to go, and just to 
guard against ‘accidents’ by the way, 
he traveled with a single mozo by the most 
unfrequented paths. Arrived at the City 
of Mexico, he rented a small vivienda 
instead of putting up at a hotel. Yet 
with all these precautions, he had no more 
than moved in before an attaché brought 
him an invitation to wait on Diaz next day. 
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Be sure that such uncanny knowledge of 
his movements made the old fellow feel 
very uneasy, and when some old “‘friends,”’ 
vho dropped in during the evening, began 
to say hard things about the administration, 
his uneasiness increased. Be equally certain 
that in the conversation Diaz had no 
more enthusiastic admirer than Martinez. 
Much as it pained him to disagree with 
friends, the administration was 
Diaz was fine—tiner than 
Withal, having turned a few tricks 
politics himself in his 


his good 
alright—and 
that! 
in revolutionary 
day, after the ‘‘friends”’ left, he set the pistol 


bottle on the table more while 
he debated whether, after all, it wouldn’t 
be better to do the job himself. 


and once 


\ BIT OF ADVICI 


Embraced, complimented and _ back- 


patted at the reception next day in the 
familiar Diaz fashion, he was rather glad 
that he hadn’t; felt decidedly better till 
Diaz lifted a corner of the veil and permitted 
a glimpse of certain possibilities behind all 
this kindness. ‘‘Comrade,’’ he said (this 
is just as the old used to tell it 
himself), “I want to warn you. We 
soldiers are not bloodthirsty. It is the 
lawyers, the damned lawyers, who have 
drenched this country with blood. I wish 
you well and I want your help, but B— 
would cut your throat. Stay inside the 
walls. So long as you do, I can and will 
protect you. But if venture outside 
without an escort and written command from 
me—your blood be on your own head.” 

Martinez stayed inside. On one occasion 
he even remained away from a dinner at 
Chapultepec, invitation 
not in Diaz’ hand, and the president merely 
laughed when he explained his absence 
later. No, Martinez did not go outside. 
He just sat tight in his little vivienda for 
two long years, during which time he was 
kept decently busy throwing cold water on 
war talk, one-quarter of which would have 
made and marred a dozen presidents in 
the good old days. And thus it came to 
pass that while others came in on similar 
invitations, listened, talked unwisely, and 
so went out again to achieve mysterious 
ends, he remained to be admitted to con- 
fidence at last and play his part in the 
“upbuilding of the country.” 

Irrespective of the tales that one hears 
even tothis day in Mexico, the fear that Diaz 


general 


you 


because the was 
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inspired in such men as Martinez is sufficient 
proof that those who ‘‘were tried and found 
wanting” must have achieved a respectable 
total. Men of his breed do not shy at 
shadows. But their numbers never could 
have afforded a basis for the assertion m 

in a recent editorial of a San Francis 
paper, that “President Diaz thought noth- 
ing of having half a dozen men shot before 
breakfast.””, And whatever their numb 
it should still be borne in mind that politic I, 
like economic necessity, knows no law and 
the humanities never had a place in revolu- 
tionary politics. Of those who were shot 
or disappeared, it can be truly said that 
they would have done the same, or worse to 
him had opportunity served. To use a bit of 
eloquent slang, he merely ‘‘beat them to it.” 
Moreover, it yet remains to be charged, 
much proven, that in the simple 
language of Mr. Wister’s Virginian, 
Diaz ever “killed for his own pleasure or 
profit.” On the contrary, toward those 
who, like Martinez, submitted, he evidenced 
magnanimity most astonishing. His gener- 
osity to Colonel Arroyo has already been 
mentioned, and he not only spared the life 
of Sostenes Rocha, the “Lerdista”’ general 
who destroyed the Diaz home in Oajaca 
and would have murdered the 
Diaz and her child could he have caught 
them, but he even left him his rank. And 
so with many others. It was only toward 
those incorrigible revolutionists whose ex- 
istences menaced the state, that he showed 
himself inexorable and merciless. And 
speaking lately of those times, he himself 
has said the last word—that many things 
were “necessary” that one could wish 
undone. All said, the main point is this— 
that by one and another means, he secured 
himself in, power; elevated himself so far 
above his contemporaries that he was able 
at last to give undivided attention to the 
country’s needs. 


less 


Senora 


ADMINISTRATOR AND REGENERATOR 


+1] 


However less romantic it may be than 
his military career, Diaz’ record as adminis- 
trator is even more brilliant, and from the 
very beginning evidences the sagacity and 
tact which have guided all his policies 
to successful ends. Realizing that govern- 
ment like war is impossible without money, 
he attended first to the graft which was 
keeping the treasury drained dry, and as 
it takes revolutionary countries to exhibit 
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ie spoils system at its best, or worst, one 
ay imagine the size of the task. By the 
troduction of good business system it 
is, of course, easy enough to curb the 
aft. But an enormously overpaid salary 
t presented a much more delicate problem, 
i even your patriot resents a thrust in 
: pocket. Yet by the force of example 
Iped out by wonderful tact, he success- 
ily introduced his reforms. For however 
uch a Government official might dislike 
cut in wages, it was impossible to show 
sentment when it came in the form of a 
juest for a contribution to the govern- 
ent in its hour of need—especially when 
de by one who had inaugurated his 
forms by chopping his own salary in half. 
cain, by a timely threat to call in foreign 
ancial aid, he bluffed the domestic 
ylocks, who had a stranglehold on the 
untry’s revenues, into taking a reason- 
le interest for a long term of years. 
hen with money flowing again into the 
asury he had thus cleverly tinkered, 
was able to concentrate on schemes for 
‘ country’s development. 


PRESIDENT AND PROMOTER 


[mpoverished as Mexico was by a century 
of war, self-development was, of course, 


impossible, .nd in direct opposition to 
the policy of Lerdo—who would have 
the country within a Chinese 
wall—Diaz threw its rich natural resources 
open to the capitalists of the world. Not 
that he was any less a ‘Mexican for the 
Mexicans” than the narrow Lerdo. As a 
protectionist, he out-Japs the Japs and 
has our own Aldrich beaten to a frazzle. 
He merely gave, in order that he might 
receive, always with an eye toward learning 
how to do the job for himself. Thus, all 
railroad franchises contained a stipulation 
that at least sixty-five per cent of the em- 
ployees should be Mexican-born. As a 
matter of fact a much larger percentage has 
always been employed, and that he contem- 
plates the eventual Mexicanization of the 
entire personnel was proven when, just the 

her day, Mexicans took the place of 

erican train dispatchers all over the 
national system of lines. 

\nd his voice has been heard with no 
uncertain sound when foreigners have 
abused their privileges. “I do not want 
any American to think that he can swindle 
with impunity in Mexico, simply because 


enclosed 


4Q1 


he is an American,” he once sent out 
instructions to all his consuls. ‘Neither 
would I have any American to believe that 
he can be swindled in Mexico because he 
is an American.” 

On these broad lines he laid down his 
constructive policies, and by those who 
witnessed the first small beginnings, it 
is said that no labor was for him too great 
or small. In the hope that their silly hordes 
might yield an occasional capitalist to drive 
a stake in the country, he accorded audiences 
to crowds of idle tourists; nor would he 
allow a sign of the boredom he must have 
felt to ruffle his courteous gravity while 
Jones of Keokuk and Brown of Kansas 
prattled their fool impressions of the coun- 
try. And once found, nothing was too good 
for that man—franchises, charters, monopo- 
lies, subsidies, anything and everything 
was his that he asked. And he picked 
them up here, there, over yonder, the 
capable men who have sown mills, mines 
and factories broadcast and spread a net 
of railways over the golden face of the 
land. First in thin trickles, then in broad 
streams capital flowed in, until, at the pres- 
ent time, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of four billions have found permanent 
investment in the country. Also he made 
trade and commerce serve a double purpose; 
in the case of railroads, may be said to have 
brought down three birds with a single 
stone. Besides serving industry, they gave 
employment to a floating population which 
had hitherto found its principal subsistence 
in revolutions that were also rendered diffi- 
cult, if notimpossible, by the ease with which 
troops could be moved about the country. 


THE WORK OF ONE MAN 


It is not within the province of this article 
to attempt even a survey of the vast accom- 
plishment of thirty years. The Trans- 
Isthmian railroad with its terminal ports, 
Puerta de Mexico and Salina Cruz; the 
great breakwater that cuddles the blue 
harbor of Vera Cruz in its huge stone arm; 
the telegraph, postal and express systems; 
a national system of railroads owning 
eleven thousand miles of trackage; these 
are but items in a total that evidences a 
wonderful activity in many directions. 
Before the windows of the trains that hurry 
the traveler south down the ‘Plateau,” 
unfolds a perpetual panorama of pleasant 
farms and fertile ranges, towns both small 
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and big, painted cities old and quaint that 
are yet equipped with waterworks, electric 
light street railroad Japan 
alone show an progress, but 
whereas Jap is political 
economist, Mexican development is the 
work of a single man. Finding Mexico 
a desert inhabited by warring tribes and 
factions, Diaz has made it into a watered 
garden, the abede of a united people. He 
has forced civilization on a naturally idle 


and 
can 
every 


systems. 
equal 
born a 


and careless people. 

Diaz, the cobbler; Diaz, the 
Diaz, statesman and administrator 
for a glance at Diaz, the man. 

His remarkable prescience has already 
been mentioned, and in Mexico one hears 
many how, without appar 
ently having a hint to guide him, he has 
dragged the heart out of close political and 
The incident here given, 


soldier; 


now 


stories of 


economic secrets. 
has for its central figure no less a 
than a former American ambassador, 
and while depicting Diaz’ marvelous 
intuition, displays that astonishing 
mixture of brusquerie and_ indiscretion 
which once made the American diplomatic 
service the wonder of the world. 

It occurred at the reception which is 
always given at the Palacio Nacional, on 
the evening of the Fifteenth of September, 
the Mexican national holiday. Arriving 
late—so late, indeed, that all the other 
members of the diplomatic corps had made 
their compliments and were talking in 
groups, the hurried in_ still 
carrying his overcoat over his arm. In 
contrast with the brilliant military and 
diplomatic uniforms, his evening 
wear was bound to appear severely plain, 
but there was no necessity for the plebeian 
note added by the overcoat and trouser 
leg which clung halfway up a wrinkled 
Picture this uncouth figure picking 


person 


also 


ambassador 


sober 


SOK k. 


its way amongst beautifully dressed women 


blazing uniforms to the dais 
Perhaps he felt the 
apparently at a 


and men in 
where Diaz 
contrast. Anyway, 
for something to turned 
making his pointing at an 
illuminated portrait of Diaz that could be 
seen through the great 
cathedral 

“At what a cost of blood and treasure,” 
hesaid, ‘‘hasthat portrait been placed there.”’ 

Amongst the few who understood, the 
remark with its double implication fell 


SLO vd. 
loss 
say, he after 


greetings, 


windows on the 


tower. 
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like a bomb, but evidently realizing tha 
was due to the man’s confusion, the int 
preter gave his own translation. ‘He s 
that the illuminations are very beautit 
Throughout, Diaz’ face had maintai 
an expression of polite interrogat 
Turning to one of his generals, he 
“The American ambassador admires 
illuminations. Will you please take 
to that window where he can see _ th: 
better.”” Yet though his intimates di 
that he has any knowledge of English, 1 
pair were scarcely beyond earshot bes: 
he flashed round on the interpreter. ‘*] 
next time you interpret for me, young m 


’ 


render the words as given.’ 
PERSONAL HABITS 


His rigid temperance has also ly 
mentioned. Sick or well, he never ta 
alcoholic liquors; indeed, when Coney, 
purser, prescribed brandy for his dysent 
on board the City of Havana he sho 
the glass away with the remark, “I do 
need it—for my body or to support 
courage.’’ He is also sternly moral. And 
there can be no doubt that this personal 
cleanliness made possible his large succ¢ 
Neither roue nor bon vivant could h 
withstood the strain of his early hardsh 
his later labors. 

Unless the weight of his years has for 
a change of habit, the early summer 
fails to catch him in his tub, and at an 
when the great majority of his fell 
citizens are still in bed, he has made 
simple breakfast on fruit and rolls. | 
amidst the solid magnificence of Chay 
tepec he leads rather a simple life, 
until recently, those diplomats who h 
breakfasted with him at the Pala 
Nacional were invariably astonished at 
simplicity of furniture and fare. U 
later years have brought luxuriousn 
into his life, it is no exaggeration to say 
the lieutenants of his guard were as 
lodged and fed. 

Breakfast over, he goes to work wi 
will, and when the last need of the s 
has received attention, turns to his 
with the vim of a school-free boy. At! 
from his youth, he is particularly fon 
hunting, and those who would tramp 
him through the woods have need of ¢ 
legs, for a hunt with Diaz entails all 
pleasures and pains of a stroll with R: 


velt. In his recreations, he casts of! 
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nities along with the cares of state and 
omes the companion, cheerful, demo- 
tic. In the bowling matches between 
ns picked from his advisers, his good 
bad shots receive the same shouts of 
jause and yells of derision as are 
orded to those of the attaché who is 
sometimes called in to complete a team. 
When to this wholesome picture is added 
the fact that he is a kind father, good 
husband, the best of friends, there can be 
no exaggeration in the statement that, 
contrasted with the lives of his contem- 
poraries of Central and South America, 
» usually enter office with only a bloody 
rd and die rolling in wealth surrounded 
hy mistresses and slaves, the private life 
of Diaz stands out like that of Marcus 
Aurelius from the rottenness of degenerate 
Rome. 
rom the above statement it might be 
inferred that the man is about to be painted 
in the roseate colors used by one noted 
writer of late. It would be equally erroneous 
to draw him as the “low-browed Indian” 
of another sketch who has been ‘rubbed, 
scrubbed and bathed into semblance of 
civilized man; touching which conception 
the writer might remark in passing that 
he himself obtained no such impression 
when he last saw Diaz in Mexico City. 
\ tall hat, it is true, hid the inferior develop- 
ment of his upper head, but the strong 
nose, thought of the deep-set brown eyes, 
quict dignity of the face were those of 
nature’s aristocrat. The man’s whole per- 
sonality radiated dignity and power. 


’ 


THE CASE OF THE YAQUIS 


Turning to charges of cruelty and oppres- 
sion which are sometimes brought against 
him in his public character, no one would 
stand readier to press them than the writer, 
who once drew the attention of his govern 
ment to the iniquities of tropical peonage 


and Yaqui slavery. It is doubtful whether 
Diaz will try todeny these things, for fairness 
forces the statement that even in this he 
has followed out his iron policies. As the 
watered valleys of the Yaquis were required 
to round out his economic plans, their 
resistance to his aggressions placed them in 
the same category with political criminals, 
and he moved against them with the same 
ruth, nor paused till the last militant 
Yaqui was gone. Neither is it to be ex- 
pected that a man whose own life was at 
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hazard every day of twenty years, and who 
had seen thousands of lives go into the 
foundations of the republic, would hesitate 
tosacrifice afew thousand peons in the cause 
of the country. It is only fair to add that 
the greed and cruelty of individual planters 
are responsible for the worst features of 
peonage, and as the iniquities exist in 
holes and corners beyond the range of 
his vision, judgment should be suspended 
till they have been properly brought to his 
notice. As lastly such waste of life is un- 
necessary as it is inhuman, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a man who has shown such 
sagacity in all other things, and magnanimity 
in so many of them, will stop it when once 
he knows. 

Remains the charge of political tyranny. 
There are, of course, tyrants and tyrants. 
Cabrera is a tyrant. For Diaz, despot 
is the better word, and no man who knows 
his Mexico would deny his right to the title. 
Just the other day a large number of 
students were expelled from the state schools 
of Guadalajara for political activity; cavalry 
charged through and through crowds of 
riotous “‘Reyistas;’ La Libertad, their 
organ, was suppressed and the editor 
imprisoned; some thirty officers were placed 
under arrest—for revolutionary propaganda 
in the army, the government organs charge, 
nor do they scruple to add that General 
Reyes would long ago have been out with 
an old-fashioned = ‘‘pronunciamento”’ if 
the times were not against it. The charge 
may or may not be true, and if it is—the 
fact remains that only by revolution could 
Reyes or any other candidate for president 
remove Diaz from the presidential chair. 
With him the presidency is become a habit 
which he cannot command. For the elec- 
tions are a huge farce—the very words, 
by the way, that were used in describing 
them by an haciendado of western Jalisco 
conversing with the writer. 

“The ticket,” he said, “is made up by 
Diaz and none but officeholders and their 
friends go to the polls.””. To which he added 
the saving clause, “Tio Porfirio knows 
just how much liberty we can use and takes 
care that we get no more.” 


DESPOTISM OR REVOLUTION 


And there’s the point! Despite the 
assertions of political moralists to the 
contrary, the experiments in self-government 
of Latin peoples on this continent, all go 
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to show that in their cases a benevolent 
despotism is better than government by 
revolution; and to prove Diaz’ government 
benevolent, needs only to draw the com- 
parison between the Mexico of to-day with 
Mexico under the “sixty-five rulers.”’ To 
a country drenched in blood, he brought 
peace so long and continuous that only men 
of middle age remember the last war. 
Bankrupt and undeveloped, he restored her 
financial status and brought her forward 
to the planes of civilization; and while 
those good people, the Socialist economists, 
will undoubtedly maintain that after all 
he has merely substituted the reign of 
predatory capital for that of the banditti, 
exchanged insurrections and revolutions for 
the strike—lock-out and labor riots—even 
they will have to admit that he has brought 
Mexico forward a long stride in her evolu 
tion and saner folk will rejoice in thechange. 
Whether the latter diversions will per- 
manently replace the former in the atfe 
tions of the Mexican people, remains to be 
seen. The propaganda would 
seem to indicate that the long peace had 
not altogethercured the itch for revolution- 
a little more blood-letting may be required 
to destroy the last germ. But one thing 
is certain; while armies have been known 
to cast away their standards, they never 
desert the pay roll, aud that three or four 
thousands of millions which have found 
permanent investment in the country are 
not going to stand for too much revolution. 
In any case the pax Diaz will outlast its 
founder and, to quote my Jaliscan friend 
once more, ‘‘That old Indian will live to a 
hundred.” Asa matter of fact, his maternal 
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uncle did live to be a hundred and. iwo, 
And if Diaz’ sober habits combined th 
his iron constitution should enable him 
to equal that marvelous span? Twenty 
two years more of peace? The last of the 
old revolutionists would be dead, war be 
forgotten by the oldest man, peace might 
very well have become a national habit. 


AND NOW? 


Whatever comes after, the shoemaker’s 
apprentice of Oajaca sits there at Chapul- 
tepec in the seat of Spanish viceroys and 
Aztec emperors, a more absolute ruler over 
a greater Mexico than any of them knew. 
The gray shadows that follow the glow 
of noonday are beginning to fall about him, 
and there are not wanting those to say that 
the man who paces the castle esplanades of 
evenings is but the shell which once held 
Diaz. As yet, however, there is no dimming 
of the eye that sweeps the great valley of 
Mexico to the far white cone of Po} oca 
tepetl. To him, walking there, arises the 
shriek of many locomotives coming in from 
the ends of the land. The hum of 
electric lines, drone of the commerce ' 
has under his hand, comes 
rifting through the great cedars that shaded 
the loves of the Moctezumas. It savors of 
impertinence to intrude on the gray quiet 
of this great life, but the question arises— 
is he content? Is he satisfied with an 
accomplishment that has exceeded the 
wildest dreams of the shoemaker’s appren- 
tice? Or looms there some greater ideal to 
fill him with the divine discontent of the 
artist and creator? Be which may, 
Porfirio Diaz has done his work. 
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Peace and plenty in high latitudes 


Farming in Alaska 


By WALTER FE. 


CLARK 


Governor of Alaska 


ILLAGE of the soil in Alaska 

has undergone a_ variety of 

demonstrations, but to discuss 

the subject with fulness means 

indulgence in much _ prophecy. 
This is not strange when it is considered 
that less than ten years ago even residents 
and sojourners in the Territory, agricul- 
turally speaking, were skeptics and un- 
believers. The early garden experimen- 
talists and prophets were generally laughed 
at—and there were not many of them to 
bear the brunt of ridicule. To-day it is a 
pity that we have not some local bureau of 
Statistics to inform us just how many vege- 
tables are raised each year in Alaska—of what 
variety they are, and what is their total 
market value. I venture to say that even 
the Alaskans themselves would be surprised 
by the largeness of the results. 

Farming is another question—for we 
must recognize the usual distinction between 
lield-farming and truck-gardening, a differ- 
ence which in Alaska at present seems very 
wide. The number of persons in the 
Territory who now make their living from 
the business of market-gardening is few, 
but already it has approached the limit of 
local consumption in several localities. 


But only a few homesteads have been taken 
up, in proportion to the whole area of 
possibly arable land, and general farming 
has by no means become a business in any 
region. Here is where we pass from the 
realm of demonstration to that of specu- 
lation, experimentation and_ prophecy. 
Speculation has already passed out of 
fashion among a large number of Alaskans 
who think there is no longer any doubt 
as to the general feasibility of agriculture 
in the Territory, but experimentation to 
determine the adaptability of certain crops 
will continue indefinitely; while the limits 
of assured prophecy will not be reached 
for a long time. 

Perhaps I use the word “prophecy” 
somewhat loosely: if to prophesy is to 
promise something which will surely take 
place, no doubt many Alaskans, who hold 
the most advanced views of agricultural 
development here, are poor prophets or 
not prophets at all. Safe statements are 
these: that while there will surely be a 
large agricultural development in Alaska, 
only a thrifty and hardy people will win 
success on the farms; and there are certain 
temperate-zone crops which can never be 
raised here at all; that several staple crops 
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can, however, be raised, and that stock- 
raising and dairying can be carried on 
successfully in several districts. This is 
not the whole story, but it is nearly all of 
that which is assured; the rest is speculative 
and must wait on experiment. 

Gardening has been developed so rapidly 
by Alaska residents in the last five years 
that the Government experiment stations 
have been almost outstripped in_ their 
valuable demonstrations, as far as mere 
general feasibility is concerned. It remains 
for these agricultural stations to experiment 
and advise as to the particular species of 
vegetables which are best adapted to certain 
local, varying conditions of climate and soil, 
and to give us demonstrations as to that 
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products with great success. There was 
only a small white population in Alaska 
then—comprising chietly a few traders and 
a few miners and prospectors. It 
that these persons were not much 
interested in gardening; and it is not at all 
singular that the success of a little band of 
missionaries in raising vegetables did not 
attract much attention or cause much 
excitement among the traders and 
seekers. Yet these priests at Holy Cross 
did a thing which left no room for doubt 
by any intelligent person that Alaska 
even sub-Arctic Alaska, mind you— 
possessed an arable soil. The gardens a 
Holy Cross were not the first gardens, but 
they were among the first, and of the larger 
tracts of land brought under culti- 
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subject of vastly ereater economic 
import—cultivation of the grains. 
The development of strains of 
wheat, barley, rye and oats which 
will surely mature in these northern 
latitudes presents a s¢ ientifi prob- 
lem. The experiments which are 
being carried on by the Government promise 
a good deal of success, but they are still in 
the early stages 

The earliest cultivation of gardens in 
Alaska, excepting the rather feeble efforts 
of the Russians and a few other early settlers, 
was not in the southern part of the Terri 
tory but in regions well up toward the 
Arctic Circle. I do not know just how 
many years ago it was, but it was a good 
many, that the priests of Holy Cross 
Mission, on the Yukon in latitude a little 
north of  sixty-three began to 
raise garden vegetables and other farm 
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vation these gardens and grain fields 
of the Jesuit priests were absolutely 
the first. 
: ae - Sit aes ’ ard 

ately following this exploit, gardens 
of vegetables and flowers 
their appearance in the vicinity of 
cabins few and far 


In the few years immedi- 
made 


“sour-dough”’ 

















between, and adjacent to houses in some 
of the larger settlements. There would have 
been more of them, no doubt, but the prospec- 
tors and early miners entertained a charac- 
teristic contempt for any man who tried to 
raise vegetablesin Alaska; as for themselves, 
they did not come North to fool with such 
things. In the early part of the last de ade 
summer tourists who visited Dawson in the 
Yukon Territory, where the climate is like 
that which is found in the upper Yukon 
river country in Alaska, were surprised to 
see flowers and vegetables growing in pro- 
fusion in many garden plots; and astonished 














Thriving vegetable gardens adjoin cabins in Alaskan wildernesses 


to learn that the town received a part of its 
supply of vegetables and hay from a farm 
of forty acres under a high state of cultiva- 
tion at Selkirk. About that time they 
began to hold agricultural fairs annually in 
Dawson—which is just north of the sixty- 
lourth parallel. In 1903, a man in the 
Forty-Mile country, in about the same 
latitude in Alaska, found it feasible to 
raise hay for a market in which the price of 
“outside” hay was sometimes as high as 
S200 a ton. These pioneer efforts are 
interesting to recall at some length, because 


they brought about the conversion of the 
skeptics and the wide spreading of the truth. 
The demonstration of general feasibility 
was complete in 1906 when, in Fairbanks, 
near the geographical center of Alaska, 
then as now the most populous town in the 
Territory, many beautiful gardens of flowers 
and vegetables were under cultivation, and 
at least one homesteader matured oats and 
barley besides a great variety of garden- 
truck, on his farm. 

In the meantime, the United States 
Agricultural Department had _ established 
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general direction of 
Professor C. C. Georgeson in several places. 
Professor and_ his 
have given many valuable demonstrations; 
the best pictorial illustra- 
tions of Alaska farming which appear with 
this article I am indebted to him. 

An orderly discussion of Alaska agri 
culture with statements of results and pros 
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stations under the 
assistants 


Georgeson 


and for some of 


requires us to make four general 
divisions, as fol 
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valley are raising all of the potatoes re- 
quired for their own use, and others are 
selling a surplus; while turnips, parsnips, 
radishes, lettuce, cauliflower, 
beets, kale, peas and several other vegetables 
are being raised in abundance. Two men 
at Juneau support themselves by raising 
and selling vegetables and flowers. And 
aman at Haines sold several hundred dollars 
worth of strawberries last year! 

Under the gen- 


cabbage. 





lows: Gardening, 
stock-raising and 
dairying, grain 
production, and 
fruit -raising. 
Roughly, these 
are stated in the 
their 
practicability, as 


order of 


judged by results 
accomplished up 
to this time. 
There isnolonger 
any doubt about 
the general su 
cess of truck ear 
dening, whether 
in the extreme 
southern part of 
the Alaska pan 
handle or in the 
upper Yukon 
country, ten de 
oTees “or about 
hundred 
miles farther 
north. [ven in 
the Koyukuk re 
gion north of the 
Arctic Circle, the 
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eral head of gar- 
dening, indeed 
we may consider 
fruit - trees and 
plants. Ofcourse 
the present pos- 
sibilities in this 
direction are 
seriously limited. 
Apples are being 
experimented 
with at the Sitka 
station of the 
Department of 
Agriculture, but 
the experiments 
do not promise 
much success, ex 
cept in the case 
of crab varieties, 
and hybrids with 
crabs as the 
stock. The most 
that can be said 
is that excellent 
jelly has been 
produced and 
that the experi- 
ments are being 
continued. Plums 
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drawback in southeastern 
though by 
rainfall, and of course the corresponding 
lack of sunshine. The root 
espec ially well almost everywhere around 
the habitations of men in Alaska. 
A good many residents even in the Tanana 


Crops do 


a 
white 


rather weakly 
promise a degree 
of success, but 
sour cherries 
have done well. Currants thrive magnifi- 
cently insouthern Alaska and may be adapted 
to the interior; and the same may be said of 
gooseberries and red raspberries. The man at 
Haines already hasgiven us a demonstration 
of strawberry culture on a rather large si ale, 
and more than one gardener at Fairbanks, 
in the interior, has been 
experiment station at Sitka has developed 
some well adapted hybrids of the superior 
wild strawberry with some selected \ irieties 
of kinds cultivated in the states. It is to 
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Southeastern Alaska is heavily wooded, but in the clearing 


be recalled incidentally that the work at this 
station is also being devoted to the develop- 
ment of varieties of potatoes and other vege- 
tables, small fruits, adapted to 
particular localities. 

Who shall doubt that Alaska will some 
day be a great stock-raising country? At 
Kenai and Kodiak the Government experi- 
mentalists have given a fine example of 
cattle-raising and of butter and _ cheese- 
making—stock of the excellent, hardy 
Galloway breed having been introduced 
for the purpose. But settlers in several 
regions have also had some success with 
other breeds; and a packing company of 
Seattle established a drove of cattle in 
southern Alaska, compelling the animals 
largely to shift for themselves both summer 
and winter. In this latter instance, I 
believe, the chief obstacle was not a severe 
winter, but the presence of that delightfully 
precocious animal of no puny growth, 
Ursus Mittendorfi Merriam. The bear will 
give way, no doubt, to future settlers. 

It is no obstacle to stock-raising or dairy 
ing that stock must be fed seven months 
in the year even in the Cook Inlet and 
Susitna regions where there are many 
thousands of acres adapted to these pro- 
jects—no obstacle at all, for there is a 
Wonderful growth of grass in summer 


besides 


which makes abundant and excellent silage. 





agriculture thrive 

The winters in these regions are not severe. 
Cattle thrive, if fed on silage, when pro 
tected from the weather only by open sheds. 
In these parts and in the Porcupine country 
there have been instances in which horses 
have been turned out to shift for them- 
selves all winter with only a small percentage 
of loss. 

The limited subject of fruit-raising has 
been alluded to, and with as much detail 
as the subject deserves within the bounds 
of this article. The matter of superlative 
interest, of enormous economic 
quence, is the adaptability of any large part 
of Alaska to the production of grains. 
It has been intimated already that this 
subject is still a matter of experiment and 
that the scientific and practical investigation 
of the matter has not been completed. It is 
possible to point to some excellent results. 
I think I am right in saying that barley, 
of all the grain crops, has thus far been 
most successful in Alaska. In 1906, I saw 
near Fairbanks, in latitude sixty-four degrees, 
fifty minutes, a Norwegian homesteader’s 
open shed full of ripe barley. That was 
on the twenty-fifth of August, and the 
grain had been reaped several days before. 
The heads were full and heavy and the 
grain hard. In a field nearby was a rank 
growth of oats, a little past the milk, which 
was being threatened by coming frosts. 
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Below the soil of Alaska there is a vast storage of underlying frost. 


As this gradually melts, 


moisture rises constantly to the roots of vegetation 


The homesteader told me that it was only 
his second year on this farm, that his plow- 
ing and sowing had been delayed in the 
spring. The oats, he said, should have 
been sown (and could have been sown, for 
all of the weather) fifteen days earlier; and 
if he had been thus forehanded, this hardy 
settler declared, the grain would have been 
ripe by the time this visit of mine was made. 
It is not necessary to cite this one example 
more than another, but it interested me 
deeply at the time, as did the quiet optimism 
of this son of Norway who told me how 
much better were the conditions for farming 
in Alaska than in ‘the old country.” In 
Norway there was a harvest of two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand bushels of wheat 
ten years ago, and thirty-four thousand 
acres were under cultivation for oats; the 
few years was 
bushels; there 


crop of potatoes a 


million 


ago 


and 


twenty-three 
were two million, five hundred and _ ninety- 
five thousand, tive hundred and thirty-seven 
head of live stock, of which two million, one 


hundred and twenty-two thousand and 
nineteen were cattle, sheep and_ horses. 
My Norwegian homesteader was farming 
in a latitude the same as that of the middle 
of Norway, and where the climate was 
much more favorable; but all of that part 
of Alaska south of Sitka is in lower latitudes 
than the southern boundary of his native 
country. Alaska has arable soil perhaps 
twice as large in area as the entire country 
of Norway, mountains and all. Potentially, 
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Alaska is incomparably a better farming 
country than Norway. We may go still 
farther and say that there are several fertile 
valleys of large area in this Territory where 
the winters are less severe than they are in 
North Dakota or Wyoming or Montana. 

This is a digression from the main pur- 
pose, which is to speak of the possibilities 
of growing grain in Alaska, as far as these 
possibilities have been demonstrated. At 
present these demonstrations are left quite 
largely to agents of the Department of 
Agriculture. The most interesting and 
typical experiments are being carried on at 
Rampart, which is on the Yukon river in 
latitude about midway between Fairbanks 
and the Arctic Circle. As might be 
supposed, the chief obstacle in the way of 
successful grain culture is the shortness of 
the summer season. As the region around 
Rampart is typical of the whole Yukon 
country and fairly illustrative of the 
conditions found in the northern part of 
the great fertile Tanana valley, it may be 
well to give accurate data regarding one 
summer’s seasonal experiences at Rampart. 
The coldest weather in the winter of 1907- 
o8 was on January 21st, when the ther- 
mometer registered sixty-one degrees below 
zero (a temperature, by the vay, which 
is not infrequently equalled in some of the 
plains states in the United States). The 
snow had not all melted by May 1st, “light 
freezing weather,’ the local observer 
records, “continuing until May 20th.” The 
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ensuing Summer was one of the driest on 
record, for the rainfall was very light, less 
than three inches being recorded in the 
months of June, July and August. In 
eastern. Washington, say, this would have 

for irrigation. At Rampart as in 
regions of interior Alaska, nature has 
supplied the deficiency by a vast storage of 
underlying frost, 
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judicious and persistent selection of the 
earliest maturing grains for use in seeding 
the next spring. The adaptation of new 
strains of wheat which will grow on semi- 
arid soil in the Western states, and the many 
other wonderful developments in scientific 
farming that have been witnessed in the 
last few years, lend much encouragement 

to the effort to 
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season, 


develop varieties 
of wheat which 
will mature in 
the short seasons 
of interiorAlaska. 
Every year the 
Rampart Station 
makes some prog- 
ress in that direc- 
tion. Cereals for 
use as seed have 
been brought 
from northern 
Russia, Siberia 
and high alti- 
tudes inthe Him- 
alaya Mountains. 
These grains 
have done well at 
Rampart, andthe 
process of rigid 
selection still 
going on. Within 
a short time not 
less than one hun- 
dred acres will be 
brought under 
cultivation, and 
eventually a still 
larger area, 
that we may have 
an actual demon- 
stration of field- 
farmingasa busi- 
ness in Alaska. 
What about 
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months. All the 
ground intended 
for seeding, how- 
ever, had been plowed in the fall,and spring 
seeding was begun May 15th. Mr. Gasser, 
the station superintendent, tells us that at 

week was saved by fall-plowing, for 
ound was in better physical condition 
lorseeding. Referring tothat summer season 
ol 1908, fifty-six varietiesof grain, of the sixty- 
seven which had been sown, matured fully. 

An important feature of the grain ex- 
periments carried on at this station is the 
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the land? This 
question is almost 
as comprehensive as one which I re- 
cently received, bearing the postmark of 
a Western city, scrawled in pencil on the 
back of a post-card by an ambitious gold 
seeker settler, I not know which. 
“How about Alaska?” he wrote, and a few 
words more, quite as broad in the scope of 
their inquiry. What about the land? 
The land in Alaska is as various as one 
might expect to find in a country nearly as 


an Alaskan town 


or do 
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large as all that part of the United States 
which lies east of the Mississippi river. 
The great southeastern region is heavily 
wooded and generally mountainous, leaving 
no room on the coast for tillage of the soil 
except on small areas at the mouths of 
streams, or even a little farther back except 
in narrow valleys. The soil is black and 
sometimes peaty and contains much mois- 
ture. Again this country is like Norway. 
In the interior, the great central valleys are 
generally broad, and the soil has much 
fertility. There are situations in the Tanana 
valley where, overlooking the landscape, 
you would almost think you were on the 
upper Mississippi. Even the deciduous 
trees are there, chiefly silver birch (which 
grows to an enormous size) and_ poplar. 
In some places the land must be cleared, in 
others there are wide spaces where the only 
vegetation corsists. of wild and 
flowers which flourish in summer. Some 
of the grasses make good hay. The land 
looks agricultural, as potentially it is. 
But the soil has lain heavy and sodden since 
the beginning of the present geologic age, 
and it requires two or three years of cultiva- 
tion to bring the best results. 

In this same Tanana valley is found, in 
one locality, a condition as interesting as it 
is abnormal. Somewhat than one 
vundred miles west by north of Fairbanks 
are the Hot Springs, which within the last 
five years have become the center of a 
remarkable gardening and farming industry. 
The ground, comprising a_ considerable 
area in the neighborhood of the Springs, is 
warmed by the same forces which heat the 
water. Grain and every 
familiar variety are being raised there—even 
green corn, cantaloupes and watermelons! 

What about the land? It can be “taken 
up” by prospective settlers everywhere in 
Alaska under the liberal terms of a home- 
stead law enacted especially for this Terri- 
tory in 1903. Unfortunately there has been 
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no adequate provision for surveys, but 
this does not present a serious obstacle at 
present. A few men have availed them- 
selves of the provisions of this law, and 
although the local markets are small and 
separated by long distances, and means 
of quick transportation are wanting, these 
homesteaders have generally stuck to the 
game. 

This much more is to be said of the land 
and its possibilities in Alaska; although 
the summer season is short in these latitudes, 
this is a country of the midnight sun. This 
fact which, like the splendid Alaska scen- 
ery, is strong in its appeal to the tourists, 
has a tremendous significance for the 
farmers of the future. The growing season 
is practically increased in duration by the 
greater period of daily sunshine. Probably 
no gardens would have thrived in Alaska 
but for that fact. Even under the rays of an 
electric light a plant will grow more rapidly 
than it will in darkness. It is to be doubted 
that even in some of the magnificent wheat 
fields of Alberta and Saskatchewan, in 
western Canada, the grain would mature 
at all if the length of summer days was not 
greater than it is in Texas or Oklahoma. 
The present popular doubt as to the feasi- 
bility of agriculture in Alaska is scarcely 
more prevalent than was the widespread 
doubt, only a few years ago, regarding 
such a development in the northwestern 
provinces of Canada. Development in 
neither country will be more rapid than the 
change in public opinion; and this is fortu- 
nate, for in the absence of available markets, 
quick transportation and the fullest  in- 
formation as to what is to be encountered, 
the prospect of agricultural settlement 
should not mislead the venturesome or 
excite general enthusiasm for the present. 
A great economic development will surely 
come, but by an evolutionary process as 
slow in its early stages as in the future years 
it will be ample in results. 
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The Silver Bell of Los Morales 
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DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL 


TRANGE things are related of the 
old Indian pueblo of Los Morales 
on the Rio Grande. And a tale 
that is one of the strangest concerns 
these—a dark vaquero—a young 

painter of Indians, fair as the vaquero was 
dark—a blue-eyed girl with a spotted 
mustang—a little father of the chapel of 
San Felipe—a dove that was a peacock—a 
peacock that was a living example—a deer 
fed on flowers—and an empty belfry that 
sounded forth the ringing of a bell. 


I 


“ AH-AH,” said Father José, pausing in 
the midst of his salad-making to listen, 
“—more trouble!” 
The young man at the easel looked up. 
“Gracious!? he exclaimed, and faced about 


to peer through the low, wide-ledged window 
of the kitchen. ‘‘It sounds serious.” 

“But it is only Anastacio and Paloma,” 
said the father wearily. He trotted across 
the worn floor to fetch a deep white-and-gold 
dish from his cupboard. Returning, he 
held the dish up. “It was my mother’s,” 
he explained proudly, ‘‘—like all those upon 
the shelf. She had a full set of porcelain. 
And my salads are always most palatable 
in this dish.” 

“Paloma,” repeated the painter, with a fleet 
glance at the dish. “That means a dove.” 

““Yes—and I christened her. But, ah! 
Sefior John, when a Spanish girl is yet a 
baby, how is it possible to know what name 
she should be given? A dove!” 

At this juncture the quarrel without 
waxed more loud and furious. A girl 
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shrilled something taunting—over and over, 
in a high key—then, the rumble of a man’s 
deep growling answered—next, both voices 
sounded together—a very discord of wrath. 

“T’d like to get Anastacio to sit for me,” 
said the painter. “I could call it ‘The 
Brigand.’ What do you suppose the trouble 
is this time?” 

The father was intent upon his salad. 
In the bottom of the white-and-gold dish 
he laid a buttered well 
rubbed with garlic—this for a foundation, 
as I Then upon the bread, leaf laid 
against leaf, so that the effect was that of 
a huge green rose, he placed the lettuce, 
all glistening with its dressing of oil and 
vinegar; and a-top the lettuce, thin circles 
of silvery onion. 

“T do not ask,’ he said 
“because it is not necessary to ask. 
it all at confession.” 

Senor John smiled, and came back to his 
painting. 

“Tf it is something wicked that Paloma 
has done,” resumed the father, ‘I 
even before that. For she comes to bring 
me a custard.’ 

The next 


slice of bread 


were. 


presently, 
I hear 


know 


moment, the low blue door 


beside the window was struck so violently 
from without that it slammed open with a 
bang against the corner of Father José’s 


china-cupboard. Then over the threshold 
on swift foot, came a girl, her angry face 
ivory-pale in contrast with her black eyes 
and wildly tossed black hair. ‘But I love 
the deer!” she burst forth pantingly, as she 
paused before the father; ‘‘and I will not 
give him away. And if I cannot have him 
at the new house, then I shall not marry.”’ 

The father had been standing with one 
hand upon his cupboard to steady it, for 
the bang of the door had set all his precious 
porcelain to rattling. Now, by a rolling of 
his eyes, a pursing of his lips, and a side- 
wise wagging of his head, he directed the 
girl’s look toward the easel. 

She half whirled, and a sudden tinge of 
coral upon cheek and lip relieved the 
black and ivory. ‘O-o-oh!’ she murmured, 
and fell back a step. 

Sefior John rose, bowing over his palette 
and brush. 

“This gentleman,” explained Father José, 
‘fs Senor John Gordon. He is staying on 
the other side of the river, at the rancho 
of Seftor Allen. And he comes here to 
paint pictures.” 
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Paloma regarded the stranger in silence 
for a moment. Then, ‘“He—he will think 
I am a cross girl,” she began regretiully. 
“But it is Anastacio that gives me the 
temper. One day,’—advancing a little— 
“he is all kind looks, Seftor, and he says 
what is nice. Next day, he is all bad looks, 
and the serape is over his ears—ugh! One 
can never tell “ow he will be. 
for changing than the sand of the river. 
Yes. And now he wishes back the ring! 
What do you think, padrecito? She held 
out her left hand with a quick gesture. 
Upon the slender third finger of it, milk- 
white against the creamy smoothness of 
her skin, shone a single large pearl. “It 
cost him fifty dollars !’—this triumphantly. 

“Well! well!’ said Senor John, coming 
forward to get a better look. 

“Vou think that much?” said Paloma. 
“So it is. But I would not wear a turquoise 
or a garnet, such as are picked up by the 
Indians not so far away—and I would not 
wear beaten silver, as do the squaws. No— 
my pearl, you see, is set in gold, and it 
was bought in Albuquerque, at the store 
that has high, glass windows.” 

“Indeed 2?” questioned the painter, even 
more impressed. 

“But whatever it cost,” went on Paloma, 
“Anastacio shall not have it back. What 
is given, is given. It is not my fault that 
he cannot love my pretty Miguel. I said 
to him, ‘The good father has a peacock. 
And I—’” 

Father José held up a hand to interrupt 
her. “‘My peacock serves as a lesson to 
my Indians,” he said. “He is a living 
example of all that is least to be desired. 
He is beautiful, but useless; he talks loudly, 
but does nothing; he struts, but 
nowhere; he eats much, yet—since he 
is old—his flesh is not even good for food. 
Vain and ostentatious bird!—his life is a 
warning.” 

Paloma had scarcely heard him, having 
been waiting a chance to speak again. 
Now she continued promptly, mimicking 
her lover: “ ‘Miguel will take all your time,’ 
Anastacio complains. Well,’’—argumenta- 
tively—“‘Miguel must be watched, else the 
dogs will chase him. Has not Anastacio 
said (more than once, senor,) that he him- 
self is certain the dogs will do away with 
Miguel? So! And if I were not watching 
the little one, what then should I do? Make 
mud dishes ?—like the Indians? Ha! That 


He is worse 


goes 
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upon his salac 
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for what Anastacio thinks! The pig!” 
Again she threw out her hand—with a 
loud snap of her fingers. 

“Hush! whispered the father. “He is 
there.” He pointed through the window. 

“A-a-ah!” It was a purr. With a 
sudden step aside, and a sway of her 
shoulders, she looked past the young 
painter. ‘‘He is waiting for me!” she cried. 
“But I shall not go. No! I think that I 
even do not like him any more, and I may 
not marry him after all. He thinks himself 
so handsome! Puf!—with that mustache 
of his, like a bird’s-nest!”’ And she threw 
back her tumbled head, and shook her 
black hair and laughed aloud. 

Close by, and built at right angles to the 
rear wall of Father José’s own house, rose 
the north wall of the chapel of San Felipe— 
a mud wall, up which some vines straggled. 
Against the vines, and half-screened by 
them, leaned a blanket-wrapped figure. 

Now, Paloma neared the window, but 
without looking out, and sat down on the 
wide ledge, so that she was in full sight of 
the waiting man by the wall. Then, she 
turned to Sehor John’s easel with a great 


show of interest. ‘‘You are making a picture 
of Los Morales!” she began. “Am I not 
quick at guessing? You see it could not 
be Albuquerque, for you have put flat 
roofs on the houses. And it is not old 
Albuquerque, because—oh, padrecito! here 
is your house, and the garden, and the 
church with the little tower! Paint a bell 
in the tower, sefior, since we have none.” 
And she smiled up at Senor John saucily. 

“My daughter!” chided Father José, 
almost sternly, ‘do not jest of the bell!” 

“So there was a bell—once,” said the 
young painter. 

The father folded a damp napkin, covered 
his salad, and set the white-and-gold dish 
away carefully ona shelf. Then hecame over 
and stood beside the easel, one slender hand 
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clasping the other, and both held against 
the jet cross that swung on his breast. He 
was short and lean, with straight, white 
hair; a pale, bulging, bald forehead; a high 
nose; thin cheeks—upon each a spot of 
scarlet; and dark eyes that were on occasions 
alive with almost childish fun, nearly ex- 
tinguished by laughter and as full of glints 
as the big, shining, brown-black beads of 
his rosary, but which, at other times, were 
wide, serene, and luminous. 

“Tt was when there were mulberry-trees 
here by the river,” he began, “‘—the trees 
that gave the pueblo its name. There are 
some who say that mulberry-trees were 
never here; or, if trees were indeed here, 
they were only of the cottonwood. But these 
doubters think also’’—a gentle smile parted 
his lips—‘‘that the silver bell of Los Morales 
is only a legend.’ 

“The silver bell,” repeated Senor John. 

“Aye, silver,” answered the father sadly; 
“that is why it hangs no longer in the tower 
of San Felipe. Alas! my belfry is a pierced 
ear from which the jewel has been torn.” 
And his head bent to his hands. After a 
moment he raised his face, and raised his 
hands so that they pressed one palm against 
the other, at his chin. “It came to be lost 
through greed,” he went on. ‘A wandering 
band of Indians crossed the Rio Grande at 
this ford and attacked the pueblo. That 
was many, many years ago. The band 
came to steal, for they were hungry—not 
having been wise, Paloma, and_ provided 
themselves against a day of need. They 
fought from the ground, for they had no 
horses, and the Pueblos fought from the 
flat roofs of their houses, sending sharp 
arrows down upon their enemies. These, 
before they were fully routed, withdrew 
from the town, and sought a brief refuge 
in the chapel, and here, in this house. They 
demanded money, but there was no money 
to give them, and so the brave priest said. 
They did not harm the man of God. But 
they climbed to the belfry. ‘There was the 
bell. They knew there was silver in it, else 
they would not have troubled. There was 
much silver in it, senor, it having been made 
in Old Mexico, where the custom was to 
use silver. The bell was easy to take. It 
swung in no yoke, but from a roundish, 
wooden beam, by heavy thongs that were 
run through its iron loop. These thongs 
they cut, and then The scarlet spots 
on his thin cheeks blanched, his eyes became 
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round pools of glowing black. ‘“‘Sefor, a 
storm broke—a storm the like of which 
Los Morales had never before seen. Rain 
like a second deluge, so that the Rio Grande 
deepened on its bed, and wind so strong 
that it caught up the water of the river and 
lashed the ground with it, and carried waves 
up to the edge of the town—aye, even to 
the foot of the dirt cliffs beyond. The 
thieves in the chapel were frightened—not 
because they saw what a terrible thing it 
was they had done, senor, only because they 
believed they might not get safely away 
with their lives. So they hurried down to 
the river, six men carrying the bell, and 
started to cross. As they entered the stream 
the silver tongue was swinging to and fro, 
to and fro, calling a farewell through the 
storm. And the Indians on the housetops 
called back to their beloved bell, answering 
it, and they wept aloud.” 

Here, the father’s voice faltered, broke, 
and went silent. He shut his eyes, and his 
slender hands trembled. But presently, he 
again looked up at the two who were listen- 
ing. “Then, as the bell was choked into dumb- 
ness by the rushing waters,” he said, “the 
six who bore it suddenly sank from sight. 
They had walked into a very pit of death!” 

“How?” questioned the young painter. 

“The quicksands, senor.” 

“The quicksands!” 

“You should know that for all its shallow 
depth, the Rio Grande is here most treach- 
erous, and travelers keep to the ford. The 
sands shift, sefior—the bed of the river rots.” 

“And the silver bell—it was never heard 
of again?” 

“Listen! and I will tell you. One black 
night, long before I came to Los Morales, 
a second band of thieving Indians crept up 
across the level ground beyond the river- 
across the ground where stands the hacienda 
in which you stay, Sefor John. Before 
entering the ford the band halted to get 
ready their arrows, for they meant to take 
the town and drive out all the inhabitants. 
But see what happened! Scarcely had the 
enemy pushed their horses into the water 
at the farther side when the priest who lived 
here then wakened of a sudden. It seemed 
to him that from overhead had sounded 
a warning—the single clear peal of a bell!” 

Paloma crossed herself. Her dark eyes 
were wet. “Ah! padrecito!” she said softly. 
“I would pray for the return of the silver 
bell were I not too wicked.” 
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“f pray,” said the father, ‘and my faith 
does not falter. Ah! senor! when the bell 
is restored to its tower, I shall waken the 
town with its mellow call to prayer! The 
Indians come but slowly to the chapel now. 
But think how musically sweet and _in- 
viting—”’ 

He was interrupted by the slow, dull 
thud, thub, thub of a drum, which was 
beating from somewhere in the direction of 
the pueblo. He nodded gravely. ‘That 
is what calls my people, senor,’ he said. 
“Little wonder that they lag.” 

The drum had brought Paloma to her 
feet. ‘The noon service, and so much yet 
left undone!” she cried. She gave a back- 
ward nod to Senor John, caught up one of 
the father’s hands upon her wrist, dutifully 
kissed it, and went out the door through 
which she had come. 

“That warning in the night,” said the 
young painter, ‘“‘“—it saved the town?” 

“Yes.” The father went to the window 
and leaned his hands on the sill. ‘Little 
wonder that they lag,” he said again, as if 
to himself. Then, to Senor John: “See! 
—for I am an old man and my eyes are 
poor—is that Roberta Allen? She does not 
know fear of the ford.” 

The young man also looked out. A girl 
vas slowly passing, mounted on a spotted 
mustang that was wet to his hocks. She 
was a slender girl, in laced boots, a riding- 
skirt, and a waist of some thin, white stuff 
that the wind fluttered. She peered in 
through the window—a sailor hat shielding 
her face from the glare on the adobe wall, 
and her blue eyes fixed themselves eagerly 
upon Senor John. 

“Yes, father,’ answered the young 
painter, and he smiled and bowed to the 
girl, Having watched after the spotted 
mustang for a moment, he turned to look 
the opposite way, where a bobbing black 
head showed above the untidy board fence 
that surrounded a near-by house. ‘Paloma 
is very beautiful,” he added presently. 

The father was searching in the wide 
seat of his cane arm-chair. ‘‘Aye, sefior,” 
he admitted. ‘But often a pink dulce has 
a black pulp.” 

“What a contrast to Miss Allen!’ the 
other went on. The spotted mustang was 
entering the winding street of the pueblo. 

The father had found his book, and now 
paused a moment, his hand on the door- 
latch.. “My peacock, sefior,” he said, 
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“does not mean to be vain. But he cares 
only for the bright feathers that hang upon 
his body, and he loves to strut. But, 
Roberta, she is wise and modest, I think.” 
And he went out. 

When Father had disappeared 
through the side entrance of the chapel, 
Senor John opened the front door of the 
kitchen and stepped down to the flat stone 
that lay just before it. The front door 
opened on the father’s garden—the only 
garden in the whole of Los Morales. Two 
feet of paved walk divided the garden and 
led down from the door to a weathered 
picket-gate. All the wide cracks of this 
walk were well weeded and neatly filled 
with trowel-marked adobe, and on either 
side of the walk stretched small squares of 
bright green lawn. Across these squares 
now, and across the stone walk, the father’s 
peacock was strutting, from the rose-bushes 
that stood against the pickets on one hand 
to the sweet-pea vines that screened the 
fence on the other. And, as he paraded, 
the sun glanced upon his crested head, 
brilliantly blue breast, and the green-and- 
gold semi-circle of his tail plumage. 

The young painter was still watching the 
bird when his ear caught a song not from 
the chapel. A girl’s voice was singing it— 
a clear voice, if a little loud: 


The moon is a sun with a veil 


José 


Lift my veil, and behold my eyes shining. 

The voice neared, repeating the words but 
somewhat disconnectedly. Then, ‘Go on!” 
cried the voice impatiently, breaking off 
the song. “Must I carry you!” 

The next ‘moment Paloma came into 
view beyond the pickets at the corner of 
the kitchen. <A scarlet shawl was thrown 
about her shoulders, and she half- 
leading, half-shoving a young deer. The 
deer was a full-eyed creature, nimble and 
strong. And now it butted with its sharp 
horns, and now struck out swiftly with 
alternating front and hind feet. 

“Open the gate,” called Paloma. “Miguel 
does not wish to come in. But how shall 
he get grass except when Father José is 
in the chapel? Go on, you beast!” 

The young painter hastened to the gate. 

“Shove and lead and coax!” scolded 
Paloma, puffing. “Once I could do any- 
thing with him. But now he is getting too 
big. There! Now he’s in!” 

“But, look!’ cried Senor, John. 
tearing the roses!” 


Was 


““He’s 
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“My life!” exclaimed the girl, hastening 
forward across the grass. ‘“‘Stop it, Miguel! 
Stop it! Oh, you sinful one!” 

But as fast as she drove him away, Miguel 
returned to the rose-bushes, circling the 
strutting peacock with little leaps. After 
him raced Paloma. And as she ran, she 
shrieked with laughter and threw bits of 
dirt at the deer. 

“Oh, I am dying for breath!” she called. 
“He knows the roses are choice, you see! 
Is he not beautiful! Who could help but 
love him!” 

The last was aimed at a figure approach- 
ing from the town. It was Anastacio, 
bound riverward, his serape so far across 
his face that only his gleaming eyes showed 
from under his wide and heavy sombrero. 
He strode past slowly, those eyes now upon 
Senor John, now upon Paloma and the 
running deer. Behind him, riding at a dis- 
tance, came the girl on the spotted mustang. 

Paloma redoubled her laughter and her 
merry cries and Senor John joined his 
laughter to hers and leaned his arms on the 
pickets of the gate. She called upon him to 
testify that Miguel was a very goat. She 
pursued the little animal more fleetly, 
lashing out at him so smartly with a broken 
rose-spray that the peacock retired to the 
wide stone-step, and let fall the glory of his 
train. Around and around she tore, her 
cheeks as scarlet as her shoulder-shawl, 
her black eyes dancing, her hair whipping 
out behind, her teeth gleaming like a score 
of pearls as white as that one in her ring. 

All at once, spent with her running and 
shouting, and almost choking with her 
mirth, she turned to the gate to find that 
Sefior John was no longer there, but was 
now standing between the garden and the 
river, talking to the girl on the spotted 
mustang, while Anastacio had disappeared 
entirely under the high bank that stood 
back from the strip of gently-sloping beach. 
Paloma’s face fell, her eyes stared, her 
head came up resentfully. Then she 
walked over to Miguel, seized him by a 
narrow strap about his neck, gave him a 
cuff to quiet him, and jerked him, 
struggling, out of the yard. 


II 


T happened the very next morning. 
Sefior John was in the garden, sketching 
the peacock, and humming the song of the 
sun and the moon and the veil as he sketched, 


and Father José was close by, busy with 
the roses, a violet-bordered square of 
black silk tied over his ears, and his hands 
full of dislodged pickets and lengths of 
string. Suddenly they heard the screams 
of a girl—screams sharp with grief—then, 
wild, broken cries—‘‘Padre! Oh! oh! 
Mamita! Dios! It is blood!” 

“Senor John!” called the father. ‘“Some- 
thing unlucky has befallen Miguel. Come!” 

They hurried into the kitchen by one 
door and out of it by another and along the 
path that led back of the chapel. A 
middle-aged lady was standing beside the 
path—a bareheaded, fat lady, whose face, 
though gentle and somewhat dirty, sug- 
gested the round face of Paloma; with her 
was Paloma—her head upon her mother’s 
breast, and her form shaking with tem- 
pestuous sobs. At their feet, on the 
smooth-packed ground, was a little round 
dark pool. 

“It is as I feared,” said the father, when 
he stopped and looked down. ‘‘Here are 
some yellow-gray hairs, and here, cloven 
hoof-marks.” 

Paloma, seeing out of one eye that Seior 
John was present, now began to wail more 
vigorously than before. ‘‘O, my Miguel!” 
she exclaimed. “You were so pretty and 
so good! O padrecito, he but pruned the 
roses!” 

Her mother wept too, but silently, and 
strove to sooth Paloma by patting her on 
the shoulder. Her own tears she dried 
against the scarlet shawl, after she had 
smiled a sad greeting through them. 

“Do not cry,” said Father José, wiping 
surreptitiously at his cheeks with a flowing 
corner of the silk square. 

“Because Miguel isn’t dead,’ declared 
Sefior John. “The dogs have only wounded 
him probably, and he’s run away to hide.” 

The words of comfort had an effect 
opposite to that desired. Paloma’s sorrow 
mounted. She threw herself upon her 
knees, clinging now to her mother’s dress, 
and now catching at the black skirt of the 
father, and “Oh! oh! oh!” she sobbed. 

“I’m going to start right out and hunt 
him,” said the young painter. “If he’s 
dead, I'll find his body.” 

The father shook his head doubtfully. 
“Maybe,” he said. “But you forget, sefor, 
the deer is good to eat.” 

“At this time of the year?” asked the 
other, significantly. 
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At that the two men exchanged glances 
of meaning. Then, ‘‘Let us hunt until we 
know,” advised Father José, in a low tone. 
“And, meanwhile, let us say nothing.” He 
laid a finger on his lips. 

Paloma had listened—between sobs—to 


what was being said. Now, she sprang up 
excitedly. “Know?” she cried. “I know 


this moment. Ze did it! None needs to 
tell me different. [Every day he has come. 
‘Marry me or give back the ring,’ he has 
said. And I have said, ‘No,’ to both. And 
he has done this to revenge himself. The 
rattlesnake!’ The next moment she straight- 
ened resentfully, and stared past Senor 
John and the father. Then, ‘“Rattle- 
snake!” she cried again, and stamped a foot. 

The others turned about, and_ beheld 
Anastacio sauntering down the path that 
led from the pueblo to the chapel. He 
returned their look defiantly—almost tri- 
umphantly—and took off his sombrero in 
a wide, mocking sweep. 

There was that in the gesture which made 
the father resolve on a rebuke. ‘‘Anastacio!”’ 
he called peremptorily, and hurried toward 
the vaquero, his eyes severe, his thin face 
flushed even up his bald forehead to the 
roots of his white hair. ‘‘Anastacio,” he 
said, as he neared the path, ‘‘the cock that 
crows the loudest catches the eye of the 
cook.” 

The vaquero’s eyes widened in innocent 
wonderment. ‘What is it that I have 
done?” he questioned, in an aggrieved voice. 

“Miguel is gone. It was a coward’s 
trick, I say, even though he nibbled my 
roses.” 


“Miguel gone! Since when, father? 
Alas! Too bad! But if a man is in Albu- 


” He pulled at his 


querque all the night— 
mustache. 

“Where do you visit in Albuquerque? 
You busy yourself with gambling, I have 
no doubt, or with drinking—surely some 
sin. Where?” 

“At Riley’s, father, on the street which 
hasacar. There till midnight. Then, at 
Georgio’s, for the stupid Riley shuts his 
door when it is twelve.” 

“So? I trust you do not think to throw 
ashes in my eyes. For I get the truth always, 
do I not?” Then, suddenly pointing, “I 
see that you crossed the river on foot.” 

Anastacio regarded his boots. They 
showed a recent wetting, and one end of 
his serape—from which a small, bright 
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square had been torn—hung as heavy as if 
it had been trailed in a stream. 

“Do you walk to Albuquerque?” in- 
quired Father José, eying him narrowly. 

The vaquero tried to smile, but it was 
only a drawing back of his lips from over 
his white teeth. ‘‘Sometimes I walk,” he 
answered evasively. 

“Then the Rio Grande is plainly like a 
sea for you,” declared the father. ‘For 
you are the tint of an unripe lemon.” With 
that, he walked away. 

Instead of searching for the lost Miguel, 
Senor John rode to Albuquerque that after- 
noon, that being Father José’s wish. When 
he returned at sunset, it was with the 
expected news. Anastacio had not been 
seen in the town the evening previous. 
And neither could venison be purchased at 
a certain little Spanish shop, though the 
young painter had first winked across a 
piece of silver and then asked for a cut of 
the deer brought in from Los Morales. 

But the day following the hunt began. 
As many as three Indians reluctantly con 
sented to help, and led by Sefior John and 
the girl on the spotted mustang, made off 
to the marshes north of the town. Late 
rains had deepened the ooze of the marshes, 
and even the road which crossed them was 
a channel for running water. The two on 
horseback floundered from one muddy pool 
to another, while the Pueblos, wound in 
bright blankets, stationed themselves on a 
dry eminence and solemnly rotated. 

Paloma watched the searchers from the 
roof of her home, and when they returned, 
gave herself over to tears and rage and 
desolation. Fortunately, Anastacio came 
to talk with her at suppertime, and to 
declare his guiltlessness solemnly. So her 
unhappiness found a vent. She berated 
him. She cried that never, never would she 
marry him. And in the end, when she had 
said all her say, she stuffed her fingers into 
her pretty ears and bade him begone. 

After that, seven days passed without 
incident. 

The morning of the ninth day following 
Miguel’s disappearance, Senor John chanced 
to be painting by the river. At Los Morales 
the Rio Grande was wide, and the color of 
the crumbling dirt banks between which 
it ran; the color, too, of the high, crumbling 
dirt cliffs that stood back of the pueblo on 
the west, and the color of the low, square, 
flat-roofed adobe houses of the Indian 
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village. Two high, white crosses marked 
its ford—one being set on the farther shore 
and one on the near. At the base of the 
latter the young painter had his easel, and 
over him, made fast to the cross so as to 
shade him from the sun, was a huge um- 
brella, yellower than the river. 

As he worked he glanced, now at the 
shallow stream, and now at his canvas— 
this as painters do. Suddenly, something 
close to the bank caught his eye—a grayish 
something, almost submerged, around which 
the water purled and played with little 
whispers. He sprang up in haste, over- 
turning easel and stool, and ran down the 
narrow, sloping beach which here stretched 
between river and bank. 

There was no need to doubt what he saw. 
For there, thrust up through the moving 
water, and almost in reach of his hand, was 
the point of a sharp horn. 

His first thought was that Paloma might 
see it; his next, that Father José must be 
summoned. 

The father came at once, adjusting his 
spectacles upon his high nose as he hurried 
along. And when he saw what was lying 
near the shore, with the water urging it 
inch by inch downstream, he fell back with 
a shocked and sorrowful face, murmuring 
his pity. “The gentle creature!” he said. 
“T trust I was never over-bitter against him. 
Though he had green to feed upon, yet he 
would rather crop at my flowers, sefor; 
how human!” 

“But what is that, Father José?” Sefor 
John pointed to a bit of bright-colored 
cloth that was now spread out upon the 
surface of the water from the tip of the 
horn. By wading a step and poking at 
the cloth with the end of his brush-handle, 
he dislodged it, whereupon it gave a sudden 
whirl, floated for a few feet, then rode into 
shore on an eddy. 

“Ah, senor!” cried Father José, as he 
caught it up—and anger succeeded pity on 
his face. ‘He thought to throw the little 
beast where he would be sucked down. But 
the sands have shifted! And here is tell- 
tale proof! Come with me, sefor. It 
requires discussion.” And he led the way 
hastily to Paloma’s. 

What befell at the council needs no 
particular recounting. Paloma’s mother 
said little and that in Spanish. Paloma 
wept and threatened, and vowed that now 
she truly would not marry Anastacio, though 


he lived to be as old as the father himself 
and as rich as the richest man in Albu- 
querque. As for Sefor John, he said little, 
but listened respectfully to Father José, 
who spoke chiefly of the law. 

After the drum had beaten, and midday 
prayers had been said in the chapel, Father 
José took a cup of coffee to fortify him, 
then donned cloak and hat and climbed up 
to the little railway station that was built 
at the top of the crumbling dirt-cliffs, 
There he asked on the telephone for the 
office of the sheriff of the county, and when 
the sheriff spoke at the other end of the 
wire, Father José asked him to hasten to 
Los Morales to arrest one Anastacio Galvez, 
for killing a deer out of season. 


III 


HEN the sheriff came, Anastacio, 

swaggering cheerfully, again sought 
Paloma. ‘“ Ninita,” he began, “I come for 
a farewell word. I am sorry now that 
Miguel is dead, since it makes you so un- 
happy. But do not forget that love urged 
me to do away with him.” 

“Then murder again!” retorted Paloma, 
enraged. ‘‘—my mother, the dear father, 
the guinea-pigs which Mamita has just 
given me—all! So you will have my heart 
alone—perhaps.”’ And she laughed harshly. 

There was a suspicion of merriment in 
his eyes, but he pulled a long face. “I am 
going to prison for the sake of my love,” 
he protested. “I must go to prison, for I 
have not a cent with which to pay the fine.” 

Now Paloma almost shrieked in her 
triumph. ‘Good!’ she cried. “And perish 
in prison. I am pleased! I am pleased! 
And because you have been in prison I shall 
never marry you. The killing of Miguel 
was very much. Buta prison is much more. 
I could never marry a man who had been 
in prison. My pride would not let me.” 

“Then all is over between us?” questioned 
Anastacio, meekly. 

“All! All’ I tell you I would not marry 
you now if you were covered thick with 
gold and silver and jewels from your head 
to your ugly feet—no, not even if you had 
thousands of pearls as big as this one.” 
And she flashed the ring before his dark eyes. 

“In that case,” he went on, “I think it 
but honest that you should give back this 
pearl.” And he watched her keenly. 

“The pearl!” she cried. She was walking 
to and fro, her head high. “The pearl will 
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pay me for the loss of Miguel. Yesterday 
I said, ‘I shall give Anastacio back the ring, 
for I hate the sight of it. And, besides, 
the pearl is doubtless only glass, after all, 
and I can easily get a better.’ But now—I 
shall keep it.” (This with an imperious 
glance of her eyes.) 

“Miguel was not worth so much,” argued 
Anastacio. “He was little and thin. And 
the pearl—’”’_ His eyes rested upon it, where 
it flashed on the hand at her side. 

“You shall not have the pearl,” she 
declared, “not if you die asking for it. You 
killed my pretty Miguel—and it was not 
even on a feast-day. So now, this is how 
you pay.” As she crossed the floor with 
slow grace, she smiled mockingly. 

Again his look rested longingly on the 
round whiteness of his gift. “Ah, Paloma,” 
he said tenderly, “you but increase my 
passion as you storm. Little dove, your 
sweet mouth is the color of pepper-tree 
berries. Your eyes—” 





With a tender cry of “Ah! my beautiful one!’ he caught her flying hands in his 


“Have done with my mouth and my eyes!” 
ordered Paloma, pausing against the win- 
dow. But she spoke perhaps a shade less 
angrily than before. “They are not for 
you. Go hunt among the Indian girls for 
a wife. One of these you can lead about 
on a rope, as you do your cows. But, ah, 
I pity the one you would choose! A squaw 
is too good for you—much too good.” 

“T must speak of your beauty,” insisted 
Anastacio. “It fills my eyes like the light 
of the sun. When I shall see it no more 
the night will fall for me, O my Paloma!” 
And he took one step toward her. 

She waved him back with her two hands. 
“Keep your compliments!”’ she said haugh- 
tily. “Ido not want them. And take your- 
self off. I never wish to see you again.” 

But Anastacio, undaunted, approached 
another step or two. “Do not be cruel, Pa- 
loma,” he begged. ‘‘Say farewell kindly to 
me, sweet dove. And before I goletme—yes, 
be merciful—let me kiss your little hand.” 
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“No! No! I say!” She leaned farther 
away, and struck at him as he came— 
though not hard. 

With a tender cry of “Ah! my beautiful 
one!”’ he caught her two flying hands in his. 
Then, holding all her fingers firmly, he 
bent his dark head down to her left hand 
swiftly. The next moment, he retreated, 
almost with a leap, swung the door open, 
closed it behind him, ran swiftly to where 
the sheriff was waiting for him on the path 
by the chapel, threw himself on to a horse, 
and led the way at a gallop to the river. 

Paloma pursued him, and so fleetly that 
her hand all but touched the tapadero of 
his stirrup as he rode into the river. Those 
who saw her then, standing at the edge of 
the stream, splashed upon face and dress 
with the yellow water sent into the air by 
his horse’s hoofs, were appalled as they 
looked at her. She was livid with anger 
and screamed wild things that no one 
understood—execrations and threats. Then 
she fell down at the ford in a very spasm 
of wrath. 

It was Setior John who lifted her up and 
gave her into the comforting arms of her 
mother. ‘‘What did he do?” he questioned. 
“‘He’s a bad, heartless wretch, that’s what 
he is.” 

“Senor! My adored 
Paloma, finding her voice. 
taken my precious pearl!” 
her left hand tremblingly. 

“The pearl?” echoed Father José, joining 
the others. 

“See what he did!” wept Paloma. ‘He 
made as if to kiss my fingers—and bit the 
pearl from my ring!” 


wailed 


pearl !”’ 
“Oh, he has 
She held out 


At sunset Anastacio was back at Los 
Morales again, where he bade fair to become 
a hero before long, since the Indians could 
not but honor a man who was able so 
promptly to throw off the clutches of the 
jailer. Anastacio related his adventures to 
those Pueblos who were lounging before 
the single store of the town, and who, as 
they listened, surrounded him in an eager, 
many-hued circle. It was easy, he ex- 
plained, to guard against being kept in 
custody if one but used a little forethought. 
As for his own case, it had presented no 
difficulties. He had paid his fine with the 
pearl. 

When the boast reached the ears of 
Paloma, what could have maddened her 
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more? At once she sat herself down to 
think. Revenge was what she most desired, 
Revenge was what she must have—but 
how? Not till she had paced the floor many 
times, and torn all the fringe from the 
bottom of the scarlet shawl, did she think 
out the best way. 

The girl who rode the spotted mustang 
came past the chapel the very next morning 
Paloma ran to halt her, holding up a flower 
culled from Father José’s garden by way 
of an inducement to stop. And when 
Paloma had made sure that no 
watching them, or listening, she divulged 
an earnest wish. It that Senorita 
Roberta would give her the loan of a ring. 

A pair of blue eyes laughed down at her 
knowingly. ‘Punish him well!’ whispered 
Senorita Roberta, and slipped a band from 
a finger. ‘“‘Here—take this one with a 
green stone. It will make him ferribly 
jealous!” Then she rode on to where 
Senor John was painting beneath the empty 
belfry in the shadow of the chapel wall. 

Putting on the borrowed ring Paloma 
hastened to dress herself with great care. 
After which, strolling carelessly, she made 
through the sunlight to the store. 

The man who kept the store was young, 
but with the pallid skin and sad, hollow 
eyes that denote a mortal illness. He could 
move about but slowly in the little room, 
and take down and display and put away 
only with much effort. 

As he waited upon her, Paloma walked 
to and fro with a gay step, all the while 
talking: “Show me the calico with the 
yellow flower, sefor. Yes—a yard, please. 
Did you hear that Sefor Gordon is to paint 
me? Well, he is—and with the padre’s 
peacock. I am to wear a certain white 
dress that I shall not use for the purpose 
it was once intended. No; I shall buy 
another white dress—very soon, I think— 
a much richer dress. And, look, seior, is 
this ring not beautiful? The stone came 
from beyond the Pacific Ocean.” 

Behind the stove, as she sauntered about, 
boasting, sat a figure wrapped to the ears 
inatornserape. But the figure did no move, 
or appear to see, or even so much as cough. 

“Ves,” babbled Paloma, “first I’m to be 
put in a picture. ae 


one Was 


Was 


Then—who knows: 
I may go on a long trip. Oh, farther than 
Albuquerque, sefior. Yes, one spool of 
white thread, very fine. I may even go 
as far as Chicago.” She tossed her pretty 
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head with meaning. “A girl cannot always 
live in Los Morales,’ she added. “It is 
but « poor place.”’ Thereupon, she gathered 
up her packages, put down some ccins 
upon the counter, gave the sick young mana 
saucy smile, and went out. 

Perhaps it was ten—perhaps_ fifteen— 
minutes later when Anastacio rose from his 
seat by the stove. A change had come over 
him—a change that was not good to see. 
His thin face was as ghastly white as the 
face of the man behind the counter. Out 
of it gleamed his black eyes, which were 
so wide open that each was rimmed with 
white. And his lips were purple under his 
long mustache and parted to show the line 
of his set, white teeth. Now his hat was 
not hiding his forehead, but back upon his 
shining hair; nor was the torn serape about 
his shoulders—it was wound around his 
leftarm. He went down through the village, 
out upon the path which led to the chapel, 
along this to where Senor John was still 
painting under the belfry, and so on to the 
ford, where he disappeared from sight under 
the high bank that stood a little way back 
from the river. 


IV 


Hi. day had begun warm and still, 
and the noon had been hot, without a 
breath of air to stir the drooping flowers in 
Father José’s garden or wave the bright 


fan of the strutting peacock. But at the 
middle of the afternoon black clouds 
suddenly lowered upon river and town, 
dropping from off the high dirt-cliffs to the 
west, and bringing twilight with them. A 
gusty wind marshaled the clouds along, 
bent the reeds in the marsh, drove through 
the winding streets of the pueblo and caught 
at the blankets of the Indians who were 
scurrying to cover and brushed all the sur- 
face of the river into a white lather. Then 
came great drops of rain. 

Seior John fled into Father  José’s 
kitchen. “Do you think I’d_ better start 
home now ?” he inquired, “or wait a while ?” 

“Wait,” advised the father. ‘There will 
be tamales for supper, and a loaf of bread 
heated with butter. After a day like this 
one, senor, the storm soon passes.” 

But as night came on swiftly the wind 
grew to a gale and the rain began to drive, 
beating upon the panes of the wide-ledged 
window like whips of grass. 
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Senor John ate his supper in silence, 
getting up nervously every now and then 
to open the front door a trifle in order to 
look out, or he shaded his eyes from the 
lamplight as he peered through the window. 
The father touched little food, and following 
supper took his seat in the cane chair before 
the open grate of his stove—his head 
lowered and his eyes closed. 

Before long the young painter could not 
contain his impatience further. “I think 
I'd better start,” he said. ‘It doesn’t act 
like quitting for sometime.” 

lather “Why go home 
to-night?” he asked. “You will not be 
able to see the cross on the other side, senor 
You are welcome here.” 

“Oh, I must get over somehow. 
would worry about me.” 

The father looked grave. 
still increases,” he said. 

The rain was coming in sheets against 
the window now, but at short intervals, so 
that it was as if a white wraith were returning 
noisily again and again to peer through the 
blurred glass. The blue blinds outside the 
father’s bedchamber were banging forward 
and back with a rattle of loose laths. Upon 
the level roof overhead sounded the un- 
broken roar of the tempest. 

“A cloudburst and a hurricane,” went 
on the father. He also opened the front 
door a little to look out. “I have never 
seen its like before, sefor. They will 
surely not expect you to brave this.” 

The young painter’s face had grown 
suddenly anxious. “But she might try to 
come—looking for me,” he said. 

“Senorita Roberta? No. She knows 
how dangerously the river rises in a storm 
and how the sands shift.” 

Senor John was pulling his soft hat down 
to his ears. ‘You said yourself, though, 
father, that she doesn’t know what it 
means to be afraid of the Rio Grande. I 
must go. My horse is all right. He’ll take 
me over.” 

“To not risk it,’ advised Father José. 
“Listen!’’ And he held up a finger. 

There was now a deep voice in the tumult 
outside—a voice that boomed in heavy 
undertones. 

“It is the 
too;”” 

“Tl yell when I get across.” 

“T could not hear. But I have an old 
pistol which I took from a quarrelsome 


José rose. 


They 


“The storm 


’ 


river, senor. Oh, I shall worry 
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Indian.” The father disappeared into his 
bedroom and returned carrying a long- 
barreled revolver of an old make. ‘Fire 
this when you reach the other side.” 

“(Sood night, father.” 

“(ood night, my son.” 

They shook hands and Senor John went 
out through the door leading into the 
garden. 

A little moon-faced clock on a shelf under 
the white-and-gold porcelain marked the 
time as close upon eight. The father 
returned to his arm-chair. But now he 
kept his eyes open and _ his lips pressed 
tight, and his head a little to one side. 
Thus, he waited. 

At half-past eight he got up and went to 


the front door. Rain was. still falling 
heavily, but the wind seemed to have abated 
a degree. He listened. The river was 


speaking with a medley of curious voices. 
There was the rise and fall of pleasant 
argumentation. Wagon-wheels ground over 
gravel. A child whimpered. Oars pounded 
and squeaked in their rowlocks. Steam 
sang. A dog snarled. Presently he made 
out the wide Rio Grande as pools of 
glistening black that moved upon a dead 
blackness. 

With the glimpse of that sweeping, inky 
flood, fear came overhim. Hecalled: ‘‘Senor 
John! Come back! Senor! Senor!” 

There was no answer. But as he watched 
—shivering a littke—a tiny speck of light 
suddenly showed in the distance, where 
stood the Allen hacienda. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘He must be 
there.”’ And after watching and listening 
for another while, he closed the door and 
went back to his chair. 

The wind was plainly lessening, so that 
now the bedroom blinds banged only 
occasionally—and the rain was falling more 
gently. He leaned back, propped his head 
on a hand, and dozed. 

Suddenly, he found himself sitting bolt 
upright, clutching either arm of the chair, 
holding his breath. What was that? What 
had awakened him? He seemed to hear 
them yet—the dying tones of a bell! 

His eyes sought the clock. Four! And 
the storm was over, for he could hear the 
ticking. He rose. He lit the lantern. He 
tied the purple-bordered square of silk over 
his white hair. Then he hastened down 
the garden-walk, out of the gate, and toward 
the river, calling with all his strength. 


A voice answered him faintly, as if from 
the opposite shore. He shouted again. It 
was a girl’s voice—the second answer made 
that certain. Then he heard the snort of a 
horse, splashing, and a murmur of en- 
couraging words. 

As he awaited her approach, he made 
circles with his lantern upon the river, and 
whispered in an agony of self-reproach: “He 
is lost. And I let him go! He is lost or 
she would not be seeking him!” 

There were few ciouds in the sky, and 
in the east was a pale lightening, as if of 
the dawn. By holding the lantern behind 
him, he made out horse and rider as they 
neared. 

“Where is Senor John?” he called to the 
girl. 

“Oh!’’—it was a piercing cry. “Isn’t he 
with you?” 

The spotted mustang was pushing through 
water that foamed about his shoulders. 
Close to the bank, she reined him and bent 
over in her saddle as if overcome. 

“No! no!” Father José implored. She 
lifted her head then—he swung his lantern 
forward—and saw the awful stiffness of 
her white face, the wild terror of her eyes. 
All at once he understood what he had not 
guessed before. “Oh, poor little woman!” 
he said compassionately. 

“When did he start home?” 

“Eight.” 

“Oh, he went down!’ Now, she half 
turned the mustang, and rode against the 
current. All the while, she looked about 
her, first on one hand, then on the other, 
and uttered little, piteous, despairing calls. 

“Be careful!’ warned the father. “You 
are above the ford.” 

She reined. ‘Where is the cross? He 

must have started in at the cross. John! 
John!” ' 
' Father José hunted about. “I cannot 
find it,’ he answered. ‘Perhaps it has been 
swept away.” Then, hurrying forward, 
“No; here it is—but how far up. This is 
not the ford!” 

“Father! Someone has changed the 
cross!” Suddenly, the mustang halted as 
if in fear. She strove to urge him on, 
striking at his flanks with a quirt. 

“Come a little farther,” called Father 
José. 

“My horse is sinking!” 

That moment, with a shudder, then a 


quick backward plunge that struck up 4 
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“What is that, Father Jose?” 


shower of spray, the mustang threw himself 
toward the bank and floundered out. 

The girl was panting and crouching on 
her saddle again. ‘The crossing’s bad!” 


she wept. “He rode right into it. Oh, 
Father José!’ 
The father did not answer. He had 


waded out a few steps. And now as he stood 
In the water, the current was catching at 





the bottom of his gown and whirling it. 
To and fro he swept the lantern. 

All at once the girl sat up and faced 
riverward. ‘“What’s that?” she asked. 
“Tidn’t you hear it? And, look! There— 
down there, away out!” 

The light had grown. She _ pointed 
below them to the middle of the flood. It 
had divided at one point and was running 
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on either side of a sand-bar which showed 
above the surface of the water. At the 
near edge of the bar lay something black 
something that moved a little. 

Almost before the father knew where she 
pointed, the spotted mustang was fighting 
the current once more, now making his 
Way through water that only washed above 
the stirrups, now falling suddenly into deep 
channels that he swam. All the while she 
encouraged him, or shouted ahead, or back 
to Father José 

The father had put down his lantern. 
Now he ran to the cross, pried it out of the 
sand and started along the bank with it, 
stopped at a point a little above where he 
judged she could come out, for the cross 
was heavy and the current could help him 
to carry it. 

Now, she had stopped in midstream and 
was heading the spotted mustang about. 
Next, she had leaned down and reached a 
hand to the exhausted man lying in water 
to his shoulders. ‘Then, very slowly, the 
spotted mustang, alternately swimming and 
walking as before, she began the return. 

She came on without a word, for all her 
breath and strength were needed for her 
task. Her left arm was crooked around 
the horn of her saddle, her right was out- 
stretched, still holding its heavy weight. 
When she had made half the distance 
Father José advanced into the water to 
meet her, pulling the floating cross along 
at his side. 

Together they brought Senor John to 
shore, he clinging to a stirrup at the last, 
and she to his sleeve, for her hold had not 
borne the long strain. He was clinging to 
the cross as well, Father José having 
pressed the base of the upright under the 
water and under his arm. As they laid him 
upon the ground, and the father wiped at his 
face, he looked up at them with a wan smile. 

“Roberta,” he whispered hoarsely, “JT — 
was getting—tired.” 

“T nearly died with fear,” she answered. 
“John, where’s your horse ?” 

“Went down.” 

“Rest for a little,’ bade the father. 

They all rested, breathing hard—Senor 
John lying and they seated beside him. 
But presently he struggled up to a sitting 
posture, bracing himself on one dripping 
arm. 

“Roberta,” he said, his voice firmer even 
with so short a respite, ‘I’m cold.” 


of Los Morales 


They helped him to stand, and_half- 
carried him to the top of a low ledge of 
sand nearby. Then, while the father 
supported him for a moment, she led the 
spotted mustang to the ground below the 
ledge, and Senor John was enabled easily 
to mount. : 

“First, to the store,’ said Father José, 
“for dry clothing. Then, hot coffee.” 

Senor John was too weak to sit up in 
the saddle, and leaned forward—his back 
bowed, his chin on his breast, his hands 


clasped around the saddle-horn. ‘You 
won’t have to hold me on,” he said, when 
they reached up trom either side. ‘No; 


I’m all right. Just worn out, that’s all, 
keeping myself from being sucked under.” 
He turned a haggard face to Father José. 
“Think!” he added, ‘“—if it hadn’t been 
for that rock!” 

‘‘A rock, senor?’? demanded the father. 
‘There are no rocks here in the Rio Grande.” 

Senor John lifted a feeble hand to point. 
“Vou can see it,” he protested; ‘‘a big one, 
too, sticking out of the sand.” 

Father José looked out to where the 
channel divided on either side of the bar. 
There was a strange light in his eyes, and 
his cheeks were pale as he faced the dawn. 
“Something zs there,” he said, speaking 
low, as if to himself. 

The spotted mustang started now, slowly, 
with the girl walking alongside to guide 
him. ‘The father did not follow. He went 
down to the water’s edge instead, and 
stood watching out toward the bar in mid- 
stream. And so they left him. 

As for Senor John, he was soon wearing 
a suit from off the shelves at the store and 
was reviving after a smoking draught of 
the brew which Paloma’s mother brought. 
Then a seat behind the stove was fixed up 
for him and here he was showered with 
attention, no less by the young storekeeper 
—haggard as himself—than by a cluster of 
inquisitive, but kindly, Indians. 

To one side loitered Paloma, quietly 
observant. But when Sefior John, despite 
his little audience, reached up to kiss the 
girl who had braved the water and_ the 
sands to find him, Paloma approached the 
two and drew from her finger the ring with 
the green stone. 

“T return what I borrowed,” she said. 
Her face was a sullen black and ivory, and 
when she walked away it was with an alr 
somewhat forlorn—like that of a girl who 

















has neither ring nor lover. But when she 
reached the door a tinge of color rushed 
into cheek and lip. Outside, two dark eyes 
were fixed upon her from under a wide hat, 
for Anastacio was hovering near, wrapped 
in his serape—hovering as if he wished to 
look on, yet was anxious to escape notice. 
All at once, Paloma’s pretty head came 
high again and she tripped proudly out. 

It was at this juncture that shouting was 
heard from the direction of the river. In- 
stantly the crowd about Senor John dwin- 
dled and started in loose order down the 
winding pueblostreet. Paloma’s mother went 
too, joining Paloma. And the storekeeper 
followed, bareheaded. Then—the shouting 
had grown—Senor John got up and trailed 
alter the others, leaning on a_ willing 
shoulder. 

The sun was up now and shining warmly. 
As they came out of the village upon the 
path which led past the chapel, it glistened 
on the wet gray roofs of the town and on 
the wide, yellow river. 

All of Los Morales was in front of them, 


crying out excitedly, running, cheering 
wildly. And now, as the noisy throng 


parted, here came a procession, moving up 
the gentle slope that led from the Rio Grande 
to the chapel of San Felipe. Father José 
led it, his thin face uplifted and transformed, 
his dark eyes wide, serene and luminous, 
his slender hands clasping the jet cross on 
his breast. Behind him trooped the 
Pueblos, reaching out brown hands to touch 


something that was in their midst. Their 
black eyes sparkled, their white teeth 
showed with smiling. At the center of 


the throng walked six bright-blanketed 
Indians abreast, a long, stout pole in their 
hands. And swung on the pole through its 
iron loop, with its clapper wagging as the 
six walked, and sounding a mellow, clear- 
throated, joyous greeting to all the town, 
came the lost silver bell of Los Morales. 


The very morning that the lilac bush in 
a corner of the father’s garden showed a 
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first cockade of purple bloom among its 
heart-shaped leaves, the silver bell rang for 
a wedding—for Paloma married Anastacio, 
and wore the white dress, and a ring with 
a pearl to guard her new gold band. And 
the gift of the groom to his bride was a 
fawn, which was to have a garden all its 
own. And the gift of the bride’s mother 
was a freshly-built house of adobe, flat- 
roofed, with doors that were bluer than 
any doors in the city of Albuquerque, and 
with a trellis as blue as the doors. While, 
curiously enough, the gift of the bride to 
the father was a yellow custard. 

Senor John and the girl who rode the 
spotted mustang crossed the river to attend 
the wedding. (Senor John came, because 
in Los Morales—itis well to let sleeping dogs 
lie.) And when the ceremony was finished, 
the two visited a while with Father José. 

“Well,” said the father to them cheer- 
fully, ‘I have married the Spanish peacock 
off. She will strut a little, no doubt, and 
delight in her own beauty; perhaps accom- 
plish nothing in her new life—after the 
manner of peacocks. But when it comes to 
that, could not one say almost as much 
against my roses? Yes.’ As he talked he 
busied himself with a salad. In the bottom 
of the white-and-gold dish he first laid a 
slice of buttered bread; then, upon the 
bread, leaf against leaf, so that the effect 
was that of a huge green rose, he placed 
the lettuce, all glistening with its dressing 
of oil and vinegar; next, a-top the lettuce— 

But here Senor John left the wide-ledged 
window and came forward, smiling, to 
whisper something slyly into his ear. At 
that the father left his salad and seized a 
hand of each of them. “Senor and Sefora 
Gordon!’ he cried. ‘‘Well, a double bless- 
ing! Ah!—how like ever seeks out like!’ 

And so surprised was the good father at 
their news that for the first time in all the 
years that he had possessed the white-and- 
gold porcelain, he forgot to add—as a top 
to the big, green rose—the thin circles of 
silvery onion. 
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WENTY years ago the 
biggest cattle-ranch in the 
world was the XIT of ’ 
but now the wire trust and 
the nesters have got in their 
work and the Panhandle 
presents a peaceful pastoral 
haystacks, clothes 

lines,and all that. The open 
range has been fenced and divided up 
into homesteads and the glory of the good 
old days has gone forever. It is five hun- 
dred dollars fine to carry a gun in Texas 
now, and a prison offense to play 
poker. They say the officers in the rail 
road towns make pickings by arrest 
ing Pullman tourists for playing solitaire 
and five hundred—it helps to correct that 
idea, unfortunately too prevalent, that 
Texas is still “bad.” You won’t find any 
Texans in Texas now, so the Cherrycow 
boys tell me—they’re all out West, punching 
But search the great West over from 
Mexican line, and you will 
Tehannos to beat 


Texas, 


scene 


state 


good 


cows. 
Montana to the 
never find an outfit of 
the Three C’s of Arizona. 
Practically the only open range left” in 
the United States at this late date is on the 
Indian reservations, and the Chiricahua 
Cattle Company runs its steers on the San 
Carlos, where the Apache Indians are 
supposed to be confined. As a matter of 
fact the Apaches stay around the Agencies 
most of the time, except in the spring and 
fall when they wander out over the rocky 
hills and mesas to gather acorns and mescal 
and brew up a little fulapai. The tulapai 
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leaves them pleasantly intoxicated without 
ruining their dispositions like whiskey, 
and if they happen to get a little fresh 
beef on the trip the expedition is voted a 
complete success. 

The White Mountain or San _ Carlos 
Indian Reserve is approximately eighty 
miles square, giving it an area of over six 
thousand square miles, besides several 
hundred more of straight-up and straight- 
down. It is a fine large country for three 
thousand Indians to run over, but on account 
of their unfortunate disposition the Apaches 
have never been allowed to run to any 
great extent; and since in the early days 
it was necessary to feed not only the Indians 
but a large number of soldiers as_ well, 
the Government soon began to hire out 
the idle range to the beef contractors. 

The soldiers are gone from San Carlos 
now and many of the Indians have cattle 
of their own but the custom established 
twenty-five years ago, when J. V. Vickers 
brought up the first CCC cattle from 
his ranch in the Chiricahua mountains 
and turned them out along the Gila, has 
been continued to the present day. For 
every cow-brute over a year old that is 
taken in the spring round-up, the Chiri- 
cahua Cattle Company pays the United 
States one dollar, and this yearly toll, 
together with the money paid in by the 
Double Circles, the Wine-Glass and_ the 
Hat outfits is turned back to the Indian 
Department for the benefit of the Apa hes. 
To the Indians, who know nothing ol 
departmental red tape, it seems “good” 
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simply to kill a two-year-old whenever they 
get meat-hungry and this form of direct 
tax, while it is frowned upon by the authori- 
ties, probably makes a slight difference 
in the size of the Three C beef shipments. 
But every range has its drawbacks and to 
balance the losses from Indians and loafer 
wolves there is the great compensation— 
doubly dear in these later days—that all 
sheepmen and ‘nesters’? are barred. The 
Government will not accept bids to graze 
sheep on what is now a cattle-range and no 
white men other than cowboys are allowed 
to live out on the Reserve. The result 
is a land without roads, houses, or settlers, 
a land where the virgin mesas are covered 
with cattle as far as the eye can see, and 
only the big round-up outfit with its pack- 
train and trailing remuda breaks in upon 
the primal solitude of the wildermess. 
What Texas was forty years ago San 
Carlos is to-day. The Cherrycow outfit 
even them one better, for in the 
Panhandle they had a chuck-wagon to 
follow the round-up, but the man who 
cooks for the Cherry outfit can figure on 
packing everything he has, from a sixteen- 
inch Dutch oven to a sour-dough keg, on 
mules. The men that ride for the Cherry 
outfit have to lash their beds onto pack 
animals every time they break camp, and 
even the wagon boss, whose title brings 
up the memory of Texas, where they had 
roads, has to carry his tent and folding- 
cot around on a horse. Still further to 
take your mind back into the old days, 
there is not a man in the CCC outfit, from 
the range boss at San Carlos down to the 
cook’s flunky dragging up wood, that does 
not speak the soft dialect of Texas, drop all 
his r’s and they call the afternoon “this 
evening.” It is a real old Texas outfit, 
probably the last in the United States, and 
they are doing business in the regal Texas 
way. Last spring when they were making 
the reservation count the boys brought 
four thousand head of cattle together in 
one forenoon, and for an ordinary branding 
they will throw two thousand head onto 
the cutting grounds, change mounts and 
cut out all the cows and calves before 
noon. There are twenty men in_ the 
round-up outfit—outside of the stationmen, 
who are located all over the range—and 
they are working cattle the year round. 
In the dead of winter when the upper 
Tange is covered with snow and the lower 
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mesas would bog a saddle-blanket there is 
of course a kind of lull in the work: the 
best men go on station or break horses 
in the valley and the poorest ride the 
chuck-line, traveling from ranch to ranch 
and living on cigarettes and Western hospi- 
tality until spring comes with its big round- 
ups and puts them out of their misery. 

When I set out from San Carlos in search 
of the elusive Cherry outfit the poppies 
and Indian paint-brushes were flowering 
along the sandy Gila, but the trail led me 
in the shadow of pines and giant cedars 
before I came up with them, five days 
later, just as they were trying to swim 
five hundred head of cattle across Black 
river. If you wish to carry away a poetic, 
literary impression of cowboys, do not 
approach them when they are crossing 
cattle, especially across Black river. It is a 
broad and turbulent stream, deep and swift 
and cold, with high banks in most places 
and quicksands wherever the supply of 
rocks gives out. The pageant of the cross- 
ing began with a flow of language such as 
has not crept into print since Shakespeare’s 
last folio. After a long and dusty drive 
the cattle were crazy to drink and the cow- 
boys were holding them back until Old 
Dad could make up his mind to try the 
crossing. Dad was the wagon boss, a tall, 
lanky man with a head as shiny as a 
billiard-ball and features entirely obscured 
by hair. Contrary to the judgment and 
inclination of his hungry hands he had 
decided to cross the cattle before dinner, 
hoping that they would take the water 
better while they were thirsty, and as he 
racked up and down on his rough-trotting 
horse waving his hat and giving orders for 
the drive the boys vented upon the dodging 
steers the curses which they meant for him. 
At last when everyone was in a lather of 
exasperation Old Dad rose up in_ his 
stirrups and shouted: 

“Let “em go!” 

Instantly the men in front gave way 
and the cattle in the lead trotted down to 
the water with their tongues out; but, 
though the cowboys in the rear whooped and 
swung their ropes, the great mass of tired 
animals that lay behind, instead of rushing 
forward according to program and shoving 
the leaders into the river, barely got off 
a walk. Then it was that Dad, seeing his 
well-laid plans go awry, began to change 
his mind and shout contradictory orders. 
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“Turn ’em back!” he whooped, riding 
down to the point. “No, let ’°em go!” he 
roared, waving his hands to the dragmen, 
and while he raged up and down the line 
commanding and countermanding the 
disgruntled cowboys pushed the great herd 
steadily forward and shoved them into 
the river. At the shore the leaders lowered 
their heads to drink; others crowded in 
behind and pushed them on; they edged 
out further and further, still drinking, 
until suddenly they slumped off into deep 
vater and began to swim. Now was the 
time to send them across, and a man or 
two rode into the water in order to play 
out the hand; but the leaders, seeing no 
good place to land on the further shore, 
refused to start and, drifting down with 
the current, landed again on the same side. 
After a futile effort to drive them in again, 
the boss seeing that he was too short- 
handed to make a wholesale drive, finally 
gave orders to let the cattle drink and 
called on the cook for dinner. There was 
a short wait while the cowboys fortified 
themselves with bread and beef and coffee 
and then, after changing mounts, they 
went at it by days works, cutting out about 
fifty head at a time and jumping them 
over a low bluff into the river after which, 
by throwing rocks and using some more 
of the language that made Shakespeare 
famous, they finally managed to steer them 
across and hold them up in the willows. 
By sundown the last animal was across and, 
weary, wet and bedraggled, the cowboys 
rode back through the dusk and gathered 
about the fire for supper. 

They were a hard-looking outfit in their 
ragged overalls and jumpers, and a month’s 
growth of beard all around did not add to 
the tout ensemble. They were dog tired, 
too, but as the first cup of coffee took the 
edge off their grouch their unrestrained 
Texas humor began to assert itself. Old 
Dad had worked harder than any of them, 
but his plans had gone wrong and the 
memory of his contradictory orders offered 
a fitting theme for revenge. 

“Let ’em go!’ observed an iron-faced 
individual, solemnly spearing a hunk of 
beef from the oven. 

“Turn’em back!” shrilled another, coming 
in on the play with spritely wit, and a 
rumble of sardonic laughter passed around 
the circle of punchers seated in the outer 
darkness. Old Dad sat by the fire, supping 


his coffee and peering dourly out from under 
his hat, but no one was worrying about him, 

“Sho, sho, boys,” pleaded another voice, 
boldly mimicking the exaggerated anxiety 
of the boss, “don’t yell so loud—it only 
skeers em! Oh Lawdy, Lawdy, I’m so 
wor ied!’ And then the whole outfit laughed 
until you could hear them a mile. 

They are a hard bunch to handle, these 
Texas cowboys, and when there is heavy 
work on foot and the boss is short-handed 
he expects to take a lot. There is none of 
your English deference in a cow-camp, at 
best, nor none of your Eastern ‘Yes, 
sir, Mr. Brown,” either. ‘Alright,’ or 
“uh-huh,” was the best Old Dad ever got 
when he gave an order, and, if they were 
compelled to refer to him as the boss, the 
outfit was careful to say “The Straw,” 
although Dad had been in command for 
nine years and could fire any one of them. 
It is a part of the wild and _ boisterous 
independence of the West, this studied 
disregard for authority, and while the cow- 
boy will do a tremendous amount of 
work in the line of duty his untamed spirit 
will not permit him to “supe” for anybody. 
The only Mister in the Cherrycow outfit 
was an old, white-haired man, a little 
broken by the hardships of their month’s 
rough work, but still silent and uncomplain- 
ing. No matter what the occasion there 
was never a cowboy too busy to put the 
handle on Mr. King’s name, and when 
he had anything to say they shut up and 
listened to him; but the rest of the time 
there was a rapid fire of frontier witticisms 
that was calculated to penetrate the thickest 
hide and leave drummers’ tales badly 
faded. “Unrestrained of speech,” they 
were, even as the Greek heroes whom 
Homer followed through fire and water, 
and until the last cow is corraled and he 
falls to the estate of a hired man the hard- 
riding cowboy is going to be unrestrained. 
For cow-punching is not a job to bring out 
the minor Christian virtues—it calls rather 
for those warlike and Spartan qualities 
which, though they rise from man’s baser 
nature, nevertheless make a steer throw 
a crook into his tail and fly. 

But though they made bold to josh the 
boss and on all occasions showed a tendency 
to “run off at the head” there was one man 
in camp whom the Cherrycow punchers 
left strictly alone. That was the cook. 
For the six weeks previous to their arrival 
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The pack-train on the trail. 


at Black River Crossing the outfit had 
been living on a monotonous ration of 
beef, bread and coffee, cooked under pro- 
test by a cow-hand named Charley, while 
the range boss was scouring the country 
lor another round-up cook. Three times 
had Charley quit and gone back to his 
tiding and though the wagon boss had 
raised him to sixty dollars a month Charles 
was still on a strike when the sure-enough 
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cook arrived. Sam had been a round-up 
cook off and on for twenty years, but when 
he started out into the wilderness to hunt 
for that will-o’-the-wisp outfit he was no 
better than a tenderfoot and, after a series 
of misadventures, our ways crossed and 
we rode into Black river together. A four- 
bit meal at the ferryman’s cabin had re- 
moved from Sam all concern for the hungry 
outfit across the river and he was sitting 
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in the shade watching them sweat when 
suddenly one of the cowboys let out the 
long yell. 

“Hey, Dad,’ he shouted, waving his 
arms and pointing, “there’s your new cook 
over there, laying under a tree. Sam, you 
blank-blanked lazy haound, come over 
here and cook up some supper !”’ 

“You go to hell, you umpty-umph!” 
retorted Sam, in the same friendly spirit. 
“Cook your own supper!’ And _ strange 
as it may seem, they did. 

But the next morning when Sam did 
take hold the bread was lighter, the beef 
tenderer, the coffee stronger. They were 
on short rations after their long drive, but 
everybody was happy in anticipation of 
the good eating to come and, catching the 
Christmas spirit, the wagon boss told Sam 
he could order up anything he wanted as 
soon as we got down to the horse-camp at 
Blue river. Immediately the boys’ imagi- 
nations began to run riot and for the next 
three days they could talk of nothing but 
“puds,” stewed fruit, mush, and milk from 
the little tin cow. But at some previous 
time in his career some miscreant had 
evidently spoken disparagingly of his cooking 
and Sam did not warm to their praise. 
From long catering to the fickle appetite 
his face had settled into cynic lines and 
when any man spoke well of the food he 
glanced at him with an embittered smile. 
He never said much and the few stories 
that he did tell were obviously intended to 
convey a moral. They were about men who 
had ‘kicked on his grub” and invariably 
ended with these words: 

“And I said to the blanketty-blank, 
‘well, if you don’t like it you know what you 
can do, don’t you?’ And he shut up blank- 
blanked quick!’ 

It was a happy day indeed for the care- 
worn Cherrycow punchers when five days 
later, in the midst of a general horse-shoeing 
and “uncocking”’ of bronks at the horse- 
camp, the long pack-train came stringing 
in from San Carlos, laden with supplies for 
the cook. There were new ovens and a 
proper pot-hook, made by the Carlos 
blacksmith, a little keg for sour-dough and 
then, oh joy, two cases of condensed milk 
and a mule load of Cream of Wheat. To 
make the gala day complete the boys 
killed a fresh beef and with the suet Sam 
made up a great ‘‘pud” in his new oven. 
It was a wonderful pudding, full of raisins 


and flavored with vinegar and spices; 
everybody came back twice for more; and 
as the last man lay back and sighed the 
embittered look left Sam’s face and he 
smiled, sweetly. There was good eating 
after that, but the first man that kicks on 
Sam’s grub gets run out of camp, you can 
bank on that. 

With fresh horses and a full pack the 
Cherrycow outfit left the horse-camp with 
a brave heart, prepared once more to round 
up cattle, cut out cows and calves, brand 
and move on, until the spring was gone. 
The first day out we camped at Warm 
Springs, where the cattle come in by thou- 
sands to drink the tepid water, and the boys 
crawled into their beds early, for there 
would be work enough in the morning. 
No, they did not wrap themselves in a 
single blanket and, with their heads pillowed 
upon their saddles, sink into a dreamless 
sleep—that was Willie Wise, the boy scout. 
The Cherrycow men don’t spend one-third 
of their lives in bed, by any means, but that, 
as one of them remarked, snuggling down 
into his Ostermoor mattress, is all the 
more reason why they should sleep com- 
fortable. Those who did _ not __ sport 
mattresses had folding-cots, with two com- 
forts for padding and two pair of blankets 
for covers. Every man in the outfit had 
a “tarp”? of heavy canvas, eighteen feet 
long by eight wide, and most of them had 
tents, too, for a cowboy has to meet all 
kinds of weather and his bed is all the home 
he has. They would not even “throw 
in’ with each other, as of yore, but each 
man had his separate bed, and it took 
a good horse to carry it. Only in the matter 
of his pillow is the cowboy still economical— 
it is the same old war-bag, made out of 
ticking ‘and stuffed with his entire ward- 
robe, his cigarette-papers and all his 
worldly goods. With his head on that, 
he sinks into a brief and dreamless sleep, 
broken only by the rough hand of some 
partner who wakes him to stand his guard 
or the shouting of that human alarm- 
clock, the cook. 

It was three A. mM. when Sam woke up, 
looked at the stars, scratched a match to 
see if his dollar-watch was still running, 
and flew at the job of cooking breakfast 
for twenty. At four he let out the long yell: 

“Feeee-yow!”—all that was left after 
many years hard usage of “Git up!” A 
faint yip from the mesa where the horses 








Crossing cattle at Black river. 





The leaders, having been crowded into the water by the thirsty 


animals behind, are turning back because they can see no good landing 


were feeding told us that the night guard 
had heard the welcome summons and ten 
minutes later they came tearing in over the 
top of the hill, leaving the remuda for the 
Indian horse-wrangler to pick up. By 
that time the lucky boys who had not been 
elected to stand guard had rolled out of 
their beds, stamped on their boots, washed 
up, and then religiously wiped their faces 
on the black towel kept for that purpose. 


As the cook swung the ponderous covers 
off his ovens there was a general scramble 
for cups and plates and when he said 
“Go to it!” they responded to a man. 
In one deep oven there was meat, cut in 
slices and fried in grease; the other con- 
tained sour-dough biscuits—white and regu- 
lar—and there was coffee in the pot, but 
every man made a point for the mush. 
Can after can of evaporated milk was 
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battery of irons is on the fire. While two men hold the 


animal, a third brands him with three C’s, while a fourth man marks his ears 


punctured and thrown away empty, the 
sugar-sack stood open with a cup in it, 
but not until the mush kettle was scraped 
clean would the childlike cowboys give up 
their “lick and sweetness” and go back to 
“good hard grub.” 

It was still dark when the clatter of stones 
announced the arrival of the remuda, but 
the boss immediately rose up, placed his 
plate and cup in the dish-pan—for even the 
boss makes that concession to the cook— 
and said: 

“Well boys, hurry up now and catch your 
hawses!”) The days work had begun. 
First the great remuda was driven into the 
frail corral, which every minute threatened 
to go down before their furious rushes, 
and as the sea of heads flashed by or 
was huddled up in some corner the 
punchers roped out their horses and led 
them forth to be saddled. In the horse- 
changing at Blue river every man _ had 
drawn five fresh horses—two gentle ones 
and three bronks—but in the cold chill of 
early dawn even the gentle mounts were 
mean and wild. At sight of a saddle- 
blanket they flew back twenty feet and 
every time a saddle was swung up onto a 
wild one he bucked it off and kicked at it. 
Here once more was a situation which none 
of the Christian virtues would solve and 
soon the canon was filled with the sound of 
cursing and scuffling as man after man 
relapsed into savagery and fought it out 
among the rocks. When, with the help of 
two “bronco-twisters,”? whose business and 
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pleasure it was to “uncock” the wild ones, 
all the animals were saddled up, the “top- 
ping off” began. Those who had gentle 
horses mounted first in order to keep the 
wild ones away from the thorny mesquites 
and hackberries, and then, as cowboy 
after cowboy crawled his pitching “bronk” 
and went plunging away over the water- 
washed boulders, the cliffs echoed to whoops 
and shouts and peals of barbaric laughter, 
growing fainter and fainter as the outfit 
dashed up the steep trail and spread out 
for the morning’s gather. 

In little parties of three and four the 
round-up hands rode away, each heading 
through some draw or “saddle” for his 
particular station. The silence of the wilder- 
ness once more settled down upon the deep 
canon and the immense plain that lies 
above it, dotted as far as the eye can see 
with herds of grazing cattle. Then sudden- 
ly a dark line appeared in the distance, 
a line that wavered and changed with the 
rushing of horsemen behind it, and all the 
nearby cattle stopped grazing and raised 
their heads to listen. Clear and _ shrill, 
yet pinched to an insect-like faintness, came 
the high-keyed whoops of the cowboys, 
and as the line drew nearer the long drawn 
out syllables of their yelling became plain. 

“Aye—aye—aye! Yeeee-pah!  Ah-hah 
hah-hah!” 

We learned those yells from the Indians, 
so they say, and there is certainly something 
barbarous in the shrill chorus, rising like 
the cry of prairie wolves above the bawling 
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A Three C cowboy on the lope across the mesa 


and calves and the thunderous 
roaring of bulls. As the line advanced 
toward the cutting ground every dark 
cation along the way belched forth its 
quota of flying steers followed by cowboys 
on nimble steeds that skated over the 
rocks like lizards. With tumultuous and 
mournful cries they drifted down towards 
the open space before the pole corral and 
there in a mighty chorus they bellowed 
out their protest, shifting and winnowing 
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as mothers sought out their calves and great 
bulls ploughed sullenly through the midst. 
According to law no calf can be branded 
unless it is with its mother, and as many 
of them had been separated in the drive it 
was necessary to let them get together 


before the cutting could begin. While 
these reunions were being consummated the 
cowboys jogged over to the branding corral, 
into which George, the Apache _horse- 
wrangler, had already driven the remuda, 
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to change mounts. The Cherrycow outfit 
always has an Indian for horse-wrangler— 
the boys say it is because no white man 
will take the job—but George seemed to 
think it was “alright.” That was his pet 
word, and they kept him using it, 
When he wasn’t hunting horses or grazing 
the remuda along the draws he was dragging 
up wood for the cook or doing a little job 
of shoeing. Four hours sleep was about 
all he could count on, for he had to stand 
night guard with the rest of them, yet as 
soon as they woke him up he would begin 
to sing Indian tunes; and all day as he sat 
on some little hill with his horses feeding 
below he would tap two sticks together and 
chant: 

“« Hee, hee-yah; hee, hee-yah 
if he were king of ail that land. 

The midday changing of mounts was 
generally the occasion for an outbreak on 
the part of the “bronks.” In the early 
morning the cowboys were afraid to tackle 
their bronco horses, but in the heat of 
noonday their courage rose and man after 
man caught up a “wild one.” In case any 
of them refused to pitch, the puncher threw 
the spurs into him and beat him over the 
head with his hat—and after the dust had 
settled the horse was considered to be 
officially uncocked. This pleasing Western 
ceremony being over, and the cattle 
by that time settled down, the boys 
returned to begin the cutting while George 
took the remuda out to fill them up again 
on grass. 

Cutting is the one job where the Texans 
feel repressed. It has to be done quietly. 
No whooping, rough-riding or fancy swear- 
ing goes. The boss and three or 
four of the steadiest hands ride slowly 
about through the immense herd of cattle 
until they have identified the mothers of 
most of the then, being careful 
to keep them together, they work the cows 
and calves out to the edge and stampede 
them across the open into a hold up herd. 
With a big herd they cut from two sides at 
once, the remainder of the outfit being 
kept busy holding the cattle and turning 
back strays. It was a tedious process, but 
two hours after the work began every calf 
with a bona-fide mother had been cut out 
and the main herd was turned 
drift back once more to its accustomed 
grounds. Then the bawling and 
calves were thrown into the strong branding 
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corral and left to think it over while the 
outfit raced back to camp—two miles— 
for dinner. 

Branding is a brutal job, at best, but it 
only happens once, and with the Cherrycow 
outfit it happens quick. They use the 
Texas method, which is much quicker than 
the Mexican, tie-down style, though it takes 
more men. When the battery of stamp- 
irons has been heated red-hot over the long 
fire, two cowboys with their throw ropes 
tied short to the horn ride out into the herd, 
get a calf to stepping and noose him by 
the hind foot. He is then dragged up to 
the fire, where a “bull-dogger”’ catches him 
across the shoulders and throws him. 
Instantly another man seizes him by the 
upper hind foot, sits down, and places his 
boot against the lower hind leg, meanwhile, 
throwing loose the rope. The poor calf 
is no sooner held than two cheery gentlemen 
with hot irons begin to burn C’s on him, 
while another works over his ears with a 
sharp knife. There is a cloud of white 
smoke, a single agonizing bawl, and all is 
over. The calf has a large C on his jaw, 
and a larger one still on his shoulder and 
hip; his left ear is notched to a swallow- 
fork and his right ‘‘sharped”’ to a point; 
he is a little dogie, and if he is good he will 
be a beef-steer bye-and-bye. The ear- 
marker puts the keys from the swallow- 
forks in his hip-pocket as he proceeds and 
when the branding is over the boss counts 
them solemnly in the fence corner, writing 
the tally in his book. Then the cows and 
their calves are turned loose and the outfit 
lopes back to camp, thirsty and tired and 
grimed to the ears with dirt. There was 
a great race down to the water that first 
“evening,” but as soon as the boys had 
got a drink and turned their horses into 
the corral half of them lopped down on 
their blankets and fell asleep before Sam 
could serve up the supper. It is hard work, 
cow-punching. 

The sun dropped down behind the high 
canon wall while the outfit was seated 
sullenly in the dirt, eating; but as the cool 
night wind sucked up the ravine and the 
coffee soothed their weariness the Cherrycow 
boys gathered about the fire, moving closer 
as the coals died down, and told stories 
of the only world they knew—stories of the 
old-time drives from Texas to Wyoming 
and Montana; of romantic adventures in 
Chihuahua and Old Mexico; of long and 














Standing guard 


ry rides on the chuck-line, when all wagon boss fell across the firelight and 
he ranches were full-handed and nobody — broke the spell of dreams. 
“Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘you’d better take 


d take on a poor cowboy; of fierce 
the hawses out now—it’s nigh onto a mile 


venings in frontier cow-towns and the 
cendent glories of a Fourth in Globe. to any feed. John, you and Jess stand the 
ed in the gaudy coloring of their first guard: Tom and_ Bishop second; 
cular the life of a puncher took on the George and Kinch third; Lee and Albert 
of the great romance—that lure which fourth. Take your beds with you and 
lrawk So many thousands to the West; start ’em towards camp as soon as you 
ust as the gloomiest of them were warm-  c’n see light—we’re goin’ on to Hackberry 


’ 


ing to the theme the gaunt shadow of the’ in the mawnin.’ 


By Tenaya’s Waters 


By CHARLES KEELER 


Beside the torrent hurled from mountain snow, 
On boughs of spruce | made my forest bed, 
The Half Dome toppling fearsomely o’erhead, 

With giant boulders, earthquake-tossed, below, 

And stately pine-trees, startled by the glow 
Of leaping flames amid the darkness fled, 
Screening the stars that ’tween their needles shed 


Pale gleams upon the wild white waters’ flow! 


Methinks my guardian angel must have turned 
My unreluctant steps to this fond haunt, 
Here to commune with nature wild and wide, 
To feel the love for which my soul had yearned 
Peopling the dark with beauty, and the want 


Of lonely spirit hunger satisfied. 








Some 


By STUART 


THE INGREDIENTS ARE MIXED 
HEN the last boat from 
the /quatoria sighted the 
low-lying island, Mr. Bill 
\rcher, of Usquedunk, 
Connecticut, raised his 

bristly head and gasped, wearily: 

‘Land, by gravy!” 

Three of the ill-assorted crew paid no 
heed to Mr. Ar expletive. 
hese were the tw LeGrand 
vith the vow-Land Company, 
and the girl who had sat uncommunicative 
her salt 
had gone 
But the 
Miss Le 
Archer’s 


fat, 


her's elegant 


» younger 
sisters, Rain 
unnecessarily charming in 
‘ boat 
over the side of the doomed ship. 
the and tl 


looked eave rly 


ind 


watery disarray since the 


1e eldest 


for Mr. 


man in bow 

Grand 

dis OVCTY 
“How far 


New York 2” 


Rainbow 


asked Miss 
LeGrand, Senior In Land she 
called ‘Tutti-Frutti, assisting in th 
dance of the fifty seven pi kles, in the South 
Dakota march and in the final 


coronation scene 


from 
wee 


\ ic Ws’ 


Bonbons and a New Dependency 


B. STONI 


The man in the bow shook his grotesque 
head, setting the little bells on his crown 
to’ ringing. 

‘leven thousand miles, more or less,” 
he answered, sadly. “You won’t get a car 
in to-night, little girl.”’ 

The man in the bow was king in Rainbow- 
Land, and he had been pirouetting about 
on the ship’s modern stage when the 
E-quatoria plowed into the fateful derelict. 
The red of his flowing mantle was greatly 
streaked, the blue of his blouse was faded, 
the yellow of his splashed pantalets was 
brown in frequent spots, where brine and 
boat-dirt had united at the work of soiling. 
he murmured 

what in the 

oat 
“T knowed a boat once named Japhet.” 
Bill Archer, looking gloomily at 
the palm-studded beach toward which the 
hoat was steadily plunging on the south 
Pacific’s gentle wavelets. “It run out ol 
Gloucester and—” 


thousand miles,”’ 

again, ‘“‘or thirteen or fourteen 
Sam Hill doesit matter? Thisis the first 
in this place since Hem, Shem and Ja 


“Televen 


] 
I 


observed 
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it Miss Bessie (Snowdrop) LeGrand 
Miss Tessie (Extra Dry) LeGrand had 
ed from their rough bunk in the boat’s 
ottom and were propounding momen 
questions. 
Vhere can we get dinner, Mr. Vannoy ?” 
Jo you suppose they have souvenir 
cards showing the funny trees?” 
shall we have an evening performance ?” 
ly Vannoy waved the spangled, pink 
ed ladies of the ballet into 
ready now,” he warned, “we’re going 
that beach in a minute.” 
turned to the gloom-ridden lady in 
“Watch your chance now. It’s 
th sand and we'll come through all 
Be ready to jump, Miss— 
the first time since the departure from 
lrifting, storm-driven liner, the lady 


silence i; 


tern. 


fy name is Corinne Bradbury.” 
tt Toledo, Ohio!” yelled Vannoy. 
nodded, causing the great bunches 
ked black hair to wobble above her 
gray “Notify Sanford N. 
uury, 716 Osgood avenue, if any of 
et through and I don’t.” 
Vannoy whistled the first two lines 
‘Tl am a king!’ song, 
the black fleur-de-lis painted over 
eyebrow wrinkled into shapelessness. 
I bawled the fat Mr. Archer. 
sprightly deck-hand began a 
ong petition: “Now I lay me 
I lay me 


eves. 


deuce of a 


down 

C] now 
boat 

er, soused through 


d high up out of harm’s way on. the 


went In on a white-capped 


a second and rode 


strewn shore. The occupants pitched 
suunch on the sand, then, 

crawled limply up to where the 
| breeze swished beneath the cocoa 


reco\y ering 


ilms. 


rt ita pretty place!” exclaimed. the 
ing Tutti-Frutti, rubbing her bruises. 
nk Id like to live here.” 

t where would you get lobsters and 
ivne?’’ sighed the lady called Extra 
Cy haven't Miss 
rop LeGrand complained. 

ok here!” growled the practical Bill 

“What we sat??? 

nov did not respond to the chatter 
storm-tossed court. He was vazing 
Miss Corinne Bradbury, of Toledo, 


even a subway,” 


goin’ to ¢ 


Ohio, and Miss Bradbury was walking 
steadily down the curving beach. 

‘Her Highness had 
better not Vannoy muttered. 
Then, as the lady seemed about to dis 
appear around a jutting rock, he yelled 
after her: 


Royal Keroseni 


go too far,” 


Better not 
what’s on 


“Hi, there, Miss Bradbury! 
far. There’s no telling 
these islands!” 

But the beautiful 
the protruding rock 
Vannoy 

“This ve got to keep to- 
gether. You people stay here and Ill go 
after Miss Bradbury. Her wicked old dad is 


worth a hundred million dollars if he’s 


gO too 


lady clambered round 
and was lost to view. 
started up. 


; ; } 
wont do we 


worth a slick 
The Misses LeGrand shrieked in unison: 
“Vou don’t say!’ 


dime.” 


‘I'm going to ask her to back me in a 
leading part,” Miss 
LeGrand 

“You stay right here,” said Vannoy. 

“We'll go look at her diamonds,” 
clared Miss Bessie LeGrand. 
stormed Billy Vannoy. 

“T want to ask about her relations,’ 
declared Jessie LeGrand. . “My mother’s 
aunt was a Bradburn—that’s nearly the 
same as Bradbury.” 

“You stay here!’ Vannoy reiterated, so 
savagely that the three dazzling LeGrands 
completely subsided. 

Mr. Bill Archer was puffing and pulling 
at some articles from the swamped _ boat 
and did not stop for the story of the oil 
grimed millions. The comedian hurried 
and, as he looked over his shoulder, 
the LeGrands in a line on the 
the pink tights, morning- 
ind low-cut, fluffy bodices of 


announced Tessie 


de- 


“Stay here!” 


away 
he could see 
beach, solemn in 
glory skirts, 
the coronation ensemble. 

“That murmured, ‘‘will be 
hungry before long, and they'll be sending 
me out to find a good hotel on the American 
steam heat, private 
bath and a conservatory.” 

before reaching the jutting point of 

Vannoy stumbled upon a small box 
of glossy, pin! cardboard. Stooping, he 
picked it up and examined it. There 

it cord around the box, and across the 
de luxe top ran the word “Alvaretti’s,” in 


gang,” he 


plan at a dollar a day, 


vas 
a gilt 
wonderful, brown script. 

needing these bonbons,”’ he 
muttered. ‘In a week four hundred tanks of 


“She'll be 














her father’ t grade petroleum wouldn’t touch. It was a sprawling, brown 
buy an all-day sucker.” who might have held front rank in ; 

\round the jutting crag the king of impi. There were a hundred of the f 
Rainbow-Land climbed slowly, then over bare except for loin-cloth, bracelets 
a bush-grown hill and across a lazy stream. anklets, and carrying huge shield 
There were cliffs beyond the little stream, spears. In the center of the ring 
and, as he toiled around them he grumbled. — greater, finer, brown man—and Mis 
“There was no need of Miss Millions going — rinne Bradbury, of Toledo, Ohio, U 
after the twenty-four hour walking record At Vannoy’s entry the hundred | 


at this juncture. She might have left men bounded agilely to their feet, 
out a red marker, anyhow.” hundred crude spears pointed at his | 
Then he clambered around the cliff and — streaked countenance, while from |x 


tripped upon an object that jumped at his — strong, lithe arms pinned him fast. 









iss Bradbury had jumped to her feet 
with a little cry. But the big chief only 
grinied, displaying the most entrancing, 
whit. teeth, and indicated that Vannoy was 
to released. Then he came close and 
looked the comedian over, touching the bell 
adorned gilt crown, the breast-plate with 
the “Hands Off!” sign, and the gondola 
shaped clog shoes. Presently he held a 
guttural confab with a sleek, wicked-looking 
fell who was unarmed, and the latter 
ipproached Vannoy. 





THI RST CHOCOLATE CREAM—TRANSLATION 


When directly in front of the comedian, 


the sleek savage winked so knowingly, so 
altogether suggestive of electric light, pea- 
nut-roaster, silk shirt-waist civilization, that 


Vannoy yelled out: 
‘Who the devil are you?” 


Phe savage winked again, speaking the 
king’s very good English. 

“Steady, old Barnum clown. Keep your 
royal head and maybe I can save you from 
conversion into fresh, round steak !”’ 


“What do you mean?” gasped Vannoy. 
‘They'll want to eat you,” explained the 
fello “The king has been hesitating 
iether to put the lady on to boil or to 


r 


“Who are you, anyhow?” the comedian 
lemanded again. 

“Qh, just like you—shipwrecked and 
drifted —used to do a patent-medicine busi 
the West—piled up here with a 
Hartford school-teacher and they sobbled 
her. Said it was the finest mess they'd 
r had, and that’s why the king is so set 
ooking your lady friend there. I 
too smooth and too tough for ’em blacked 
p, picked out the lingo, and am high in 


ness 


Was 


royal favor now. My name’s Boanga. 
Great (sod, man! You're the first white 
people I’ve seen in twenty years!” 

The giant king had nudged in close, 


manifesting some impatience, and the fellow 
continued: 


Hurry up now with your yarn.” 


“We're from the O. & ©. liner Equa- 
ria Vannoy began, but the exile checked 
him. : 

“T had all that from the beautiful lady. 
Yor ‘me some razzle-dazzle that'll save 
your bacon. Tell him some horrible lie.”’ 

Vannoy scratched his bewigged head. 

lell him I’m a king—the kingliest kind of 


Say that my country is bigger than 
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a million palm-garden like this. Tell him 
the lady is worth a square mile of diamonds.” 

“Hold on!” interrupted the interpreter. 
He translated to the impatient monarch, 
who received the intelligence with grunts 
and groans. 

“He’s impressed all right,’ confided the 
interpreter. ‘‘Keep hittin’ him along that 
line. Say, what have you got in that box?” 
“They’re chocolate creams. Belong to Miss 
Bradbury there.”’ 

At the mention of chocolate creams Miss 
Corinne Bradbury reached forth her hand. 
“Pm so glad you found them. If I have to 
die or be queen of the South Seas, I’d just 
as well have a 

“(Cood 
preter. 
“They’re Miss Bradbury’s,”’ 


sweet taste in my mouth.” 
Lord!” cried Boanga, the inter- 
“Chocolate creams. Gimme one!” 
said Vannoy. 


“Gimme a chocolate cream drop!’ yelled 
Boanga. The interpreter had become 
suddenly infuriated heating the air with 


his fist, stamping “Gimme a 
or Pll have you and the 
lady both served for supper. Do you’think a 
man can live twenty years in this hell and 
stand back on politeness!” 

Vannoy unfastened the frazzly, gilt cord 
and lifted the top of the pink box. Beneath 
the fancy, white fringe ten fat, brown, choco- 
late creams Vannoy handed one 
to the enraged interpreter. The clear, gray 
eyes of Miss Corinne Bradbury looked on 
most covetously, and the king, the king’s 
harem, and the king’s cabinet and standing 
army crowded about in extreme curiosity. 
Boanga placed the pl 
between thumb 


on the sand. 
( ho« olate cream, 


nestled 


ump, brown confection 
ind forefinger and bit into 
it. The luscious, white filling ran from the 
crisp cocoa sides, while the interpreter 
licked his lips in ecstasy 

“Yum, yum!” he 
did me cood. Now, 


gentleman!” 


murmured. ‘That 
maybe, I can be a 


THE SECOND 


CHOCOLATI 


DOMESTIC 


CREAM— 
FELICITY 

As the interpreter lolled the cream in 
his mouth, the king talked choppy, guttural 


stuff, sniffing at the smeared chocolate and 
grinning as only a cannibal potentate can 
erin. 

“He’s crazy about the candy,” Boanga 
freely translated ‘But he’s afraid of 


magic.” 
\ great 
American 


hubbub had arisen around the 


girl, and Vannoy took advantage 












































































































































































































































































































































Vann 


oa Dey 


Some Bonbons and <¢ 


place the pink box in 


fat belle had set upon 
nd administered some 
before the tribesmen could 
ited Vannoy. ‘Keep that 
‘‘That’s 
hundred-pound fay 
ane 
| 


She’s 


cried Boanga. 


for the feast. 
at people —that 
it America.” 
the irate Netia 
at Vannoy. 
explained 


tongue 
irks,” 
ire several degrees 
a tomato-can 

vants to know 

precious country.” 

is brow ‘Inform her 
* he drawled, ‘that 
levour the r the 
olidity, and the 
that we eat 


milk of 


{ 


hack of the 

that we gulp 
bird’s 
Oyster, that 
] ] 


annead aog, 


( rab, 


tails, from 
silent 
ee 
vegetable and 
ind contents 
iutiful, new 
se in chile 
Cathay, 
imburger, and the odorif 
and finally, that 
these in grand 
our |e iding boarding 
illed ish Fell her that the 
our best jokes and 
But say that we 


pure 
from 
Italian 
tions 


one 


reread 


and Netia 


String 
ot your wonderful 
Boanga. 

hands impatiently. 
he think I came over in a floating 


suggested the 


inothe r of the chocolate 
box in hi 
Phe dark, sl 
| eved the thing 


should 


from thi blouse and mo 
Ne tia sleek queen 


( losely, 
first test 


annoy 


1 New Dependency 


the food himself. At this, the come: 
into the bonbon, smiling and smax 
satisfaction. Thereupon, Netia, « 
beauty in the 
food of the great, free | 
then 


love and isles of 
tasted the 
nibbling, 
champs. 

“it's 
interpreter. 


champing = great, 
all right,’ announced Boat 
‘“Netia says to hold 


feast.” 


THIRD CHOCOLATE CREAM 
INCANTATION 


rH 


His majesty of the palms was 
minute, a pati 


humped 


though, and, in a 
scamp, with gray kinks and 
came pottering around Vannoy 
“That’s Solsol, the witch 
marked Boanga. ‘‘He can scent 
voodoo, evil eve, 


100, crossed 


The kit 


of hoo 
or rabbit-foot on the map. 
an idea you’re a magician.” 

The 
and keeping 
Vannoy caught his 

. ? . - } = 
winked, wondering if the telepathy o 


witch-detector nosed around 
up a low, cuttural erun 
wicked old 

zation would hold good in the queerer 
It held watch 
comedian keenly, and Vannoy pass 
the third chocolate cream. The 
smeller slipped it between his 

teeth and closed his 


—Solsol came nearer, 


vellow mout 
a grotesque smile p: 


and he turned, jabber 


three seconds 
his black 
the king 


*Solsol gIVeS you a clear ticket: 


face 


innocent as a sprit 
said B 


not 


are sweet and 
in the Union 
The king, 
and began a horrible uproar 
the harem scattered, 


childrens scampered away, and 


stock yards,” 


however, was 


ladies of 


spearmen closed in on the heiress 


opera singer 
“What's up?” yelled Vannoy 
‘You're bewitching the niggers 

chocolate drops!” shouted the 1 

“The king says so, and it’s you bot 


Bastile!” 


FOURTH CHOCOLATE ¢ 
BEAUTY 


rH 


FOOD 


They dragged them—the man 
giri—over the smooth 

another little creek to where their 
village of that hed huts squatted i 
In the midst of these, and of size 


sand an 
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sur.te with the much-wived state of this 
Solomon of the southern sea, stood King 
Dai no’s palace-hut—and on the right of 
the palace-hut stood one of the commoner 
houses. Into the latter were shoved Billy 
Vannoy, comedy king of Rainbow-Land, 
and Corinne Bradbury, beloved of half the 
impoverished blood of Europe. 

For a while the entrance to the gloomy 
hut was blocked with curious women and 

ren—but these drifted away and there 

no sound in the place, save the asth- 

breathing of the big brute of a 

ior on guard in the doorway. Billy 

nnoy removed his ridiculous gilt crown, 

setting up a soft, little tinkling of bells in 
the fast-darkening hut. 

“Well, Miss Bradbury,” 
“we're not hurt yet.” 

Her answer surprised him. “I would 
like very much to see you once with that 
ridiculous paint off your face.”’ 

“Qh,” said Vannoy. He fancied that he 
ould hear her laughing softly, and he 
stitiened a little. ‘The paint has worked 
very well for everyone concerned to-day.” 

“You have done me a wonderful service,” 
she assured him. “I can’t begin to thank 
you.” 

“Don’t try. It was Boanga 
chocolates, anyhow.” 

“Oh, those chocolates,” she murmured. 
“Who would have looked for sweet teeth 
at sixty degrees south?” And _ presently 
she shocked Vannoy again. “I want you 
to tell me of yourself.”’ 

The comedian sighed. Her voice had a 
del’cious, appealing timbre, but he could 
not say whether this meant sympathy. 

“There’s nothing much to tell,” he 
answered. “It’s the old humdrum of 
American biography—farm days—the coun- 
try store—to the city with ten dollars—then 
hopes and kicks and cuffs and butfets— 
and finally, from eighteen a week in the 
chorus to this present grandeur of breast- 
plates, robes and a pasteboard crown.” He 
made a little gesture of despair. 

‘Take heart,’’ she comforted. ‘A paste- 
board king in a prison of straw—an Ameri- 
can girl on a manless island. We’re in the 

oat.” 

ll we ever get away?” she asked, 

while. 

on’t know,” said Vannoy, ‘‘but, if we 
stay, Ill be king of the palms—you can bank 
on that.” 


he suggested, 


and the 


“And I'll be the queen,” said Miss 
Corinne Bradbury, shocking Vannoy for 
the third time. 

For a great while there silence. 
Then, “Do you know,” said the girl, ‘I am 
just dying for 
creams ?”’ 

Vannoy proffered the box. 
thank the bonbons,”’ 


Was 


one of those chocolate 
“You may 
he said. “It is the 
>] 


fourth time they have saved you this day.’ 


THE FIFTH CHOCOLATE CREAM 


DREAM 


STUFF 


She nibbled at the plump, soft confection 
and Vannoy chuckled. 
he advised. ‘When gone, all 
your pater’s tainted, petroleum-grimed 
treasure couldn't buy another.”’ 

“Don't, she pleaded, “don’t talk of 
money What count here in 
no-name island, in Danno’s royal prison, 
at night, with a painted, brown man on 
guard at the door? It’s the first time I’ve 
been able to get away from my money and 
be myself and I like it—don’t you?” 

“Very much,” answered Vannoy soberly. 

“Look,” she said, softly, ‘the Southern 
the four brilliant stars.”’ 

“It is very fine,” said Vannoy, drearily. 

“Can’t you hear the breaking of the water 
now and then like a tireless army dashing 
at a wall-of stone?” 

“Ves,” he murmured. “I hear.”’ 

The southern night wore. on. 
Vannoy, the opera singer, growing solemn 
and somber, where before he had jested at 
his unpromising fate, while the girl of 
millions, who thus had saddened him, 
cheered and livened as the night waxed 
black. Finally she held out her hand. 

“T really think you are entitled to one of 
your own fateful chocoiates.”’ 

Vannoy shook his head. 
waste one that way.” 

“Tt is no waste,” she declared. ‘‘It is 
the token of my glorious, unfettered day.” 

He reached for the tidbit very quickly, 
but she thrust it toward his mouth and he 
must nibble from her fair, warm hand. 

“Now,” she yawned, “I am sleepy as ever 
I was in good, old, nursery days.”’ 

The sky more more, the 
stars blazed out, with the quadruple glory 
of the Southern Cross hanging slantwise 
in the firmament, and the prisoners of 
quality—the mummer and the millionairess 
—slept in the prison-hut of King Danno 


“Go slow with it,’’ 


these are 


now. does it 


Cross—see 


warm 


“We 


won’t 


eloomed and 





Some Bonbons and 
ind. Even the savage guardsman 
asperatingly before the hut door. 


AND EIGHTH 
DEMONSTRATION 


VENTH CHOCO- 


} 


above the banana- 


peeping 


vhen Boanga, the interpreter, 


to the hut. The occupants were 


night,’ he announced. 
to consider the present 


ind. 


a New Dependency 


“Tell the king,’ ordered Vannoy, 
he is a deuce of a fine fellow, and th 
new banana-leaf girdle is a wonderful 
to see; inform his majesty that the 
of the harem are like the moon and th« 
for beauty; say to King Danno th: 
bally standing army is a ravishing di 
tell him that he has a nice, tight, little i 
—hut that twenty countries like his wou 
make a pebble on the American beach 
Boanga translated, with rapid-fire gestur- 
ing, while the king al- 





r 


tions under 
unparalleled 
ition of insular 
ial and classi 


morning. 


] 
iss] 


sense,” Sug 
Vannoy. 
ppened 2?” 
said Boan 


vith the 


ur ol the 





spearsman, ‘I 

mguently in 
iy 

ueen, ind 


1] 
smelter, 


aq your « 
Country. 
soing toshoy 


things ot 


id once and saved it!” 
vhite visitors were 

nd before the royal 
king, in the splendor 
va-leaf, loin dress, sat 
ker’s dozen of strong 
the solid war-foot 
Every 


limbed win him, 
ing of his island-country behind him. 
eee 


brown skin glistened 


holiday 


splendent 


guise, every brown body was fre- 
vith fete-day feathers and claptrap. 

‘They're diked up in their Sunday best,” 
expl uned Boanga. ‘I think they’re fishing 


for compliments.” 


th the greaseshine of 


ternately grinned and 
shook his befeathered 
head. 

‘He says,’’ declared 
the interpreter, “that 
your count ry 
wonderful place 
you do not lie. j 
and by he will deter- 
mine that.” 

A strapping, big 
warrior brought out a 
bright, tinnish thing; 
there was a sound 
of the 
clocks, and a red 
green Nurem)hs¢ 
train whizzed overt 
sand, finally overturn 
ing at Miss’ Brad 
bury’s feet, where the 
brass cogs whirred out 
the rest of their pent 
up power. The palm 





winding 


landers looked eCXDEC 
tantly at their visitors. 

“That came 
with me,’’? whispered 
Boanga. “Ifthe Hart 
ford lady had 
fixed for South Sea 
trading, she’d have been a queen to-d 

“Tell the king,’ said Miss Brad} 
“that my father has a thousand ma 
like that; that each machine is larger than 
the Dannorian palace, and that they run 
over and _ slay Americans 
year than the king has subjects.” 
" Danno, the king, received the 
gence with delight. 

“He wants to know,” explained Be 
“if the big chief would send him a ma 
He wants to trv it on some of the wo 

Next the king produced a mat h 
it, the army keeping up a dolorous 


over 


I OS Ft <a 2 ae 
AOEDV TET COLE een 


nore geood 


h 
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the long, straight stick from Grand 
ls burned itself out. 

shaw,” said Vannoy, “tell him about 
s fireworks and the San Francisco 
gration, the Ferris Wheel at night and 
-d-blue-yellow, illuminated beer signs 
' sky-piercers.”’ 
‘er industry, the king tried art. Half 
en sinewy, well-oiled maidens came 
nd launched into a 


ing, the three red-gauzed skirts seeming 
thirty, the trio danced upon the sands. 
The king of the palms beamed his soul’s 
delight—his dusky women swayed in un 
conscious. effort—his barbaric warriors 
grinned and howled their satisfaction. 
“We've got him going,” whispered the 
comedian to Miss Bradbury—and, when 
the dance wound up to the salvos of a 
kingdom, he stepped gra- 





ling dance. 
vish,”’ sighed Van- 
“that I had Tutti- 
and her bunchhere. 
ike this island up. 
mder what the gang 
is doing, anyhow.” 

The dance progressed 
and the king made in- 
juiry. 

“Who is king of your 
iskand ?” 

ell him,” Vannoy 
plained, “that our sys- 
of royalty is different 





lLoil, a king of steel, 
kings for celluloid 
and automobiles 

and church benches.”’ 

The king was still puz- 
Jing over Vannoy s eluci 

tion, when three jpink- 
tivhted, gauze-skirted 
figures bounded into the 
space and tugged 
breathlessly at the comedy 
monarch of Rainbow- 
Land. 

“We've washed our 
duds,” chirped Miss Tes- 
sie LeGrand. “Aren’t 
hey swell.” 

“What in the world are 
you doing with all these Williams & Walker 
minstrels 2’? demanded Miss Bessie LeGrand. 

“That’s an awfully slow dance the front 
ow’s giving,’ declared Miss Jessie Le- 
Grand. ‘Let us give them the Fifty-seven 
Pickles Ballet!” 

“Hamlet and King Dodo!” 

Vann “Tt’s the very thing!” 

With little gurgles of delight the Sisters 
LeGrand whirled upon the sandy stage and 
‘d the Broadwayesque dance—spin- 


The king had 
grabbed the candy 
box and was licking 
the brown coating 

from the sides 


open 


they 


shouted 


] 
renders 
hing 


ting. vaulting, wagon-wheeling, somersault- 


turning, leaping and kicking, coquet- - 


ciously to the panting 
ballet. : . 

“Have a chocolate 
apiece,” he invited, with 
his hand. on his’ heart, 
“but don’t take any 
more.”’ 

“Goody!” shouted the 
Misses LeGrand. ‘Too 
many would make us fat, 
anyhow.” 

Over on_ his 
thatch the king watched 
the consumption of choco 
lates, while he explained 
to his henchmen that the 
strangers lived in the sun 
and that he, the king, 
would visit them in time. 





seat of 


NINTH CHOCOLATI 
CREAM—PURE 
HOGGISHNESS 


THE 


“What strange food is 
this, that is black and 
round like a walnut and 
that causes all its eaters 
to laugh like naked chil 
dren at play?” the king 
asked, through his faith 
ful interpreter. 

Vannoy sprang up with 
celerity. “It isthe beauty 
food of our women, O 
King! Producing pink-skinned maidenssuch 
as the damsel here. Itiseaten on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons when the red- 
skirted girls dance upon the stage.” 

“Ts there no magic ?” 

“Not a bit,” answered Vannoy. 
have one nibble—but look, who’s here!” 

Two grim giants entered the circle, 
dragging a struggling, screaming mountain 
of flesh. When the giants had withdrawn, 
leaving the flesh-heap cringing before sleek, 
brown royalty, the mountain resolved itself 
into Mr. Bill Archer, of Usquedunk, in 


“Just 





536 Some Bonbons and 


deck-hand on the crack 
Tucked under Mr. Ar- 
was a bundle of stick- 


Connecticut, late 
E-quatoria. 
cher’s fat, right arm 

rescued stage properties from 
The king jabbered in excitable 


liner, 


like things, 
ship. 
palm se. 

“He says 
translated Boanga. 

a Ge ve me 
screamed Mr. Archer. 

p!’? commanded Vannoy. 
your mouth and nobody will hurt you.” 

‘I’m hungry,” whined the deck-hand. 
“The girls got the last of the grub last night 
and I could eat 1 

“Stand over here,’ ordered Vannoy, or 

thick head! As I was saying, 


Ill soak vour 
majesty, the cream is a 


you'd make a fine meal,” 
“Vou’re so fat.” 


hel-lup, hel-lup!” 


“Shut up “i 


Keep 


a soaker sea bis uit.”’ 


73 


your chocolate 


Kindly sample one and 


” 


delicious edible. 
Miss Bradbury will take care of the other. 

The comedian passed the pink and gilt 
The 


con- 


box, with Boanga rapidly translating. 
king, his last shred of Oceani 
servatism gone, reached for the dainty. 
“Oh: dyornd?”” Mr. Bill Archer, 
“don’t waste that chocolate drop on a nigger 
king!’ And he clapped the into 


his great mouth. 


smiling 
cried 


bonl on 


CHOCOLATE CRI 
(TION 


rHE TENTH 
STRANGUI 

Vannoy scowled at the hungry deck-hand, 
drawing back 


him!” 


vould strike. 
the 


as if he 


“Seize roared king. ‘Seize 


hog!” 


the fat 
dozen of the royal guard made 


: for the 
startled Archer, while Vannoy groaned: 
“The blanked fool will spoil everything!” 
The LeGrands clustered about Miss Brad 
bury, crying: ‘‘Goodness me!” in a tinkling 
chorus. 

Mr. Archer retreated from his assailants, 
a fat arm across his face to ward 
coming blow. His hand grasped 
the rescued stage-scepter of the king of 
Rainbow-Land, and, in his agitation, he 
touched the spring Vannoy 
accustomed to release in the darkened third 
act. The scepter sprang into. glaring, 
sizzling light throughout its length, and the 
startled palm-warriors jumped back. 

“Golly!” shouted Bill Archer, “the stick’s 
on fire!’ He hurled it into the air and the 
flaming thing landed upon the infuriated 
king. 

“Magic! 


monarch. 


drawing 


off the 


Was 


Sorcery!” yelped the brown 
‘‘Secure the white demons!”’ 


a New Dependency 


But Mr. Archer had accidentally fum) led 
his second reserve—the spear. The kiny of 
Rainbow-Land used the thing in the grind 
finale to chase the ugly princess, 1 
desired to marry him, round and roun 
The spear released a dozen ru 
serpents, and when Mr. Archer found 
button, the colored reptiles wriggled 
and three of them coiled about the px 
of the king. 

“Whoop!” went his majesty. “Who 
and he tore at the quivering snakes. 
eager guards grabbed Vannoy and the 
women—and Bill Archer released his 
bit of voodoo. He fumbled the spring ( 
thick police club, and a concealed music-}ox 
went grandly off into: ‘There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night!”’ 

“Cook the last them!’ bawled 
the king, who had come free of the reptilian 
peril. .“*Boil the magic from their bones!” 

“Vow, yow!’’ went the warrior chorus. 

The procession hurried by the maddened 
king, and the monarch opened his mouth 
wide for further taunt. 

“Roast them alive! 
—gurgle—ugh!” 

Miss Corinne Bradbury, of Toledo, Ohio, 
U. S. A., passing in miserable review, had 
thrust the final chocolate cream into the 
wide-drawn mouth of the king, shoving the 
half-melted confection deep into the gaping, 
brown jaws—almost strangling the irate 
ruler of coral and palm. 

“Va—a—a!”’ went the king. 
ya—ah!” 

He sputtered and choked on the sweet 
confection—then, the white, mealy fondant 
mixed with the crisp, brown coating and 
lolled and sloshed upon the imperial tongue. 
The king had intended to spit, but he 
changed -his mind—as kings may do. 
Instead, he crunched the sweet, sweet mix- 
ture, pressed it against his tough palate, 
kneaded and worked it with his tongue. 
The prison procession had halted and the 
excited guards had released their captives. 

“Vow,” went the king in satisfaction, and 
a blissful, childlike smile sat upon his great 
face. 

“The king wants another 
Boanga, the interpreter, announced. 

“There are no more,” responded Va 
producing the empty pink box. “Bu 
my country there are—” 

But Boanga was already translating 
the king had seized the pretty box and 


stage. 


one of 


Put them on—gurgle 


“Ha—a— 


chocol 








he 





The ridiculous music-box on the ground chimed ‘There'll Be 


and licking the brown 


After that, he 


coating 


sides. raised his 


or silence. 
ny children and the children of my 


There is a land where the white 
ve and where all things are big and 
deadly. It is a land of magic—but 


ic is pleasant as bee’s honey and 
ilk. It is the magic that makes the 
lady pink and plump as a young 
ing even the sour Netia and the 


Solsol to smile. Now, I say that 
, and the best among you shall go 
nd of the beautiful magic, and we 
the beauty-food and grow fat and 
our strange visitors. We 
ce long boats and go with the white 


these , 





1 Hot Time” 


people, who will show us the It is 
Danno’s will!” 

“Yow, yow!” boomed the Dannoland 
infantry. The Misses LeGrand were danc- 
ing once more upon the sand—Mr. Bill 
Archer snarled over the pie e of cold mutton 
he had found—the comedian and the lady 
of gold and petroleum held hands in the 
sunlight, while the ridiculous music-box 
chimed the Hot Time piece on the ground. 

“We're back,’ Vannoy sighed, 
“back to the gas tanks and curtain calls, 
and ugly, ugly billboards and the sad things 
of the Rialto.” 

“Ves,”’ said Corinne Bradbury, looking 
toward the illimitable East, “but we 
going together—you and I.” 


Way. 


going 


are 





Berkeley’s Golden Jubilee 


THE CABLE IN THE MAIL— 
BONBONS OF PAIN 

On the fourteenth of last November, the 
San Francisco evening Mail printed this: 


A KINGDOM COMING 


Honolulu, Nov. 14. (Special cable.)— 
The U.S. Penobscot arrived here 
this morning from Auckland. When three 
from Auckland, the Penobscot 


encountered the tradir 


Cruiser 


days out 
g-vessel Pearl, hav 
ing on board Miss Corinne Bradbury, o 
daughter of the Toledo oil magnate, Wil- 
liam Vannoy, the well-known nedi 
Misses Bessie, Tessie and Jessie LeGrat 
late with the Rainbow-Land C 


and William Archer, of 


Connex 
sole survivors from the O. & 
Equatoria, 


ticut. The party comprised 
©. i 
rammed a derelict 
July of this year. On board the Pe 


which 
also were Danno, king of the little-kno 
but rich, island of Dannoland, in the s 
Pacific, and a dozen of his principal 
visers. Danno is desirous of annexing 
country to the American republic and 
visit Washington in furtherance of his p 
The party hoisted a small American { 
on the island before leaving. The Dar 
land king became violently sick after rea 


ing Honolulu, 


many chocolate creams, but his conditi 


as the result of eating t 
considered serious. It is announc 
noy and Miss Bradbury are to 


Toledo. 


ied on reaching 


Berkeley’s Golden Jubilee 


Fifticth Anniversary of the Beginnings of the University of California 


By WiLitam CAREY JONES* 


What is expected to be the 
the Univ rstty f California, 
alumni are t nding the efforts 
been aroused in the program whi 


1860 


memorated | 


HE University of California pro 
celebrate during the 

month of May the small begin 

nings from which the present 

large institution has developed. 
The occasion that is to be specially signal 
ized is the actual opening of the doors of the 
College of California in its temporary home 
at Oakland in 1860. In the same year the 
campus at Berkeley was formally dedicated. 
Since then there has been a continuous and 
uninterrupted instruction of 
and university grade, under an 
unbroken line of professors, and with a 
constantly growing body of graduates bound 
together by common traditions and interests. 


poses to 


course of 


college 


*NotE—Dr. Jones is the Dean of the Department of Juri 
prudence, University of California 


side of the continent will occur 
ar. <A committee of one hundred 
committee, and wide interest has 
17 of the College of California 1) 
and elaborate cla 


many 


On the morning of Tues- 


l be delivered in the 
Professor 


' the history to be com 


ing article, 


Two men stand forth as peculiarly the 
founders of the College of California, 
Samuel’H. Willey and Henry Durant. Dr. 
Durant died in 1875 after serving for two 
years as first President of the University of 
California. Dr. Willey, alone of all his 
colleagues on college board and 1} ulty, 
survives, in vigorous health, too, to witness 
and participate in the Golden Jubilee that 
is to celebrate the his eiforts. 
Rey. Dr. Willey, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
landed in California early in 1849. From 
the moment of his arrival he began to 
agitate the question of founding a lege. 
As early as April, 1849, we find him talking 
over the project with Thomas O. rkin, 
in the old adobe custom-house at Monterey. 
He corresponded on the subject with 


success of 














The College of California, in Oakland, during the carly sixtic Irom an 


in the East. He discussed it in Durant immediately opened a school in 
neces of the Congregational and = a one-time fandango house, at the corner 
terlian churches. He brought it of Broadway and Fifth streets, Oakland. 

rd on the occasion of the meetings of | He had three pupils to start with. 
legislature and wherever men were Reminiscences of Dr. Durant give us 
ithered together. He associated with him- some glimpses of his early experiences. 
If roup of notable men to nurse and Paying large rental and wages, before three 
r1 the idea. Amid innumerable dis- | months had passed the school was in arrears. 
ments his persistent endeavors never ‘My housekeeper—Quinn was the man’s 
name—Dr. Durant tells us, began to be 
May day, 1853, a new source of alarmed. He said that whatever did not 
wth was added to the movement by | succeed in two months and a half in Califor 
arrival of Henry Durant, who came to nia never would succeed. He could trust 
California “with college on the brain.” me no longer. One morning I went 
The building of a college was the single upstairs as‘usual to my school. It got to 
purpose of this remarkable man, already be time for luncheon, and I went down 
vy, who devoted the next two decades — stairs and found nothing prepared. Quinn 
hlic service with all the vehemence of had ‘squatted’ on the lower part of the 
With the backing of the Presbytery, house, and put out his shingle: ‘Lodgers 





Coen Weteee eee | 











North and South Hall, the early buildings of the University of California, at Berkeley 





1 H. Willey, a California 


) ploncer and 
founder of the College 


of California 


r ng 
urviving 


and boarders wanted here. Drinks for 
sale at the bar.’”’ Later a permanent site 
was obtained for the school, consisting of 
four blocks bounded by Twelfth, Four 
teenth, Franklin and Harrison streets. 
Possession of this property had to be 
vindicated by constant watchfulness, and 
sometimes by armed assertion, against the 
The first building 


aggression of ‘‘jumpers.”’ 
erected was the scene and occasion of a con 


test between the quiet, scholarly, but 
courageous Durant and a husky contractor 
impatient of his pay and perhaps bent on 
unlawful seizure of the premises. 

The school prospered, and money was 
raised for a second building. Durant kept 
steadily at work preparing students, while 
Willey was active abroad cultivating the 
college sentiment among the public. On 
April 13, the College of California 
was legally incorporated. In 1860, the 
doors were opened, Henry Durant and 
Martin Kellogg, the latter a graduate of 
Yale, of 1850, and minister of the Congre- 
gational church at Grass Valley, being 
elected the chief professors. Dr. Willey 
was later made executive officer of the 
college with the title of Vice-President. The 


1855, 


540 




















Martin Kellogg, one of the 
of California, and later Pre¢ 


first catalogue gives the following 
faculty and students: 


FACUL 
Rev. HENrY Durant, A. M., Profes 
and Greek Languages. 
REV. MARTIN KELLOGG, A. M., Pro 
Mathematics. 
Rev. I. H. Brayton, A. M., Professor 
Belles-Lettres and the English Langu: 
WiILtiAmM kK. ROWELL, A. M., Teacher 


matics. 


CHARLES L. DEs ROCHERS, M., 
French. 

JosE ManvueL Y’BANeEz, Teacher 

STUDENTS 
FRESHMAN CLASS 
James A. Daly, 19.25. 3 
C. V. Howard, Elijah Jar 
Ibert F. Lyle, Charles 7 

George Wellington, José M. ¥ 

Professor Kellogg went East dui 
summer of 1860 to solicit funds 
support of the enterprise. He wrot 
statement concerning the college 
as a credential for his undertaki 
describes the history and aims of th 
tion with the fine reserve that 
characteristic of him. He thus 
sketches the history of the college mo 











Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the 
niversity of California 


1849 to 1853, the college idea was cherished 


friends who prepared the way for future 


In 1853, as a necessary groundwork, 
Oakland. 
miles from San 
At first 


school has steadily increased in numbers 


itory school was opened at 


pleasant town, a few 


), just across an arm of the bay. 


nee. It has now sixty or seventy pupils, 
about one-third are preparing for college. 
buildings. 


ple grounds and two fine 


charter was obtained in 1855. Last year 
ces made provision for organizing classes 
This 
long as possible, that the institution 
be charged with anticipating the wants 
tate. Seven 


lege department. step has been 


young men have now been 


p to the college door and ask a fulfilment 
admission from 


tual pledges. Others seek 


ols, and we must advance, or lose what 
done. A Freshman Class, accordingly, 
t entering of about ten members, a good 
with that of 
classes will enter yearly, till the 
is complete. 


compared many older 


New 


standards, hopes and needs of the 
mn, Professor Kellogg 


Says: 
the plans, the aims and the prospects 
The 
intended to be nothing but a first-class 
worthy of its name. 


literary and religious enterprise. 


Insisting on a 








Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Yale Univer 
and Golden Jubilee orator at Berkeley 


high standard, it will sacrifice no permanent good 
for a transient popularity. Begun thus early, and 
fostered by sq many intelligent and earnest friends 
of education, it may be expected to grow with the 
growth of the state. It 

we dare to hope that, advancing with 


must be small at first, but 
cautious but 
rapid step, it will come in due time, to be for the 
Pacific Coast what Yale and its compeers are for 
these Eastern states. 
We ask now for $25, 
in the East. 


strength to an 


from friends of education 


Yet this small sum will probably give 


institution which will be 


which wil 


help to elevate millions of people through coming 


of religion for a great and growing state, 
generations, and which will live to shed its blessings 
down to the latest age. 


Besides commemorating the beginning of 
instruction in the College of California, the 
jubilee of this year will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the campus 
at Berkeley. The story of the selection and 
naming of the Berkeley site is told in the 
following unpublished letter written by Dr. 
Willey in 1873 to Daniel C. Gilman, then 
President of the University of California. 

SANTA Cruz, CAL., 
My DEAR Mr. GILMAN: 
That’s my first date of ’73. With it a Happy New 


Year to you in your new work and new 


January 2, 1873. 


country life. 
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Berkeley’s Golden Jubilee 


(;ood, for your lecture! It touches the old en- letermined the choice. Now, send me DV of 


thusiasm in me. How the ‘‘mountains labored”’ your lecture growing out of that action, < ve’l 
: ; , we’l 


for that site. } ; Very truly yours, 

Dr. Bushnell was here for health, S. H. W EY, 
San Jose, in 1856. My family were there in the It was Willey, Durant and Kello who 
country. [I was partly off “ Jf founded and carried on the College. ‘Those 
Teac apne eta pica t aaah a a who backed them me with stout hea and 
San Jose, New Aln aden, Mission Sat Jose, 
Valley, near Pleasanton—that was 1 


} 


iscape, Tre tirement 


generous purses were college graduates, 
chiefly from New England. Dr. Willey, 
in the last annual report of the College, 


that of 1868, summed up the results of 


paradise! Water, lane 
Sut then no railroad was then projected i 
and that site was too far off without a railroad. sixteen years’ canvassing for — support. 
But the Doctor used ly to maintain that an The total was a little over sixty-thre nou 


overland road must get through the st range sand dollars. This all came in relatively 
alrnay 42 a me a — : dibige: 
aes a wmoreem Creek, ai dens: small sums from men who were not thy. 
‘urther, he si tm 1 San Francisco |} 1 P : 
k . = adons os None of the opulent gave to the enc: ige- 
a piling across the bay! ee : 

; ; ee ment of this movement. 

Well, we were greatly taken with tl vell bac - ° oe 
ae ie : : , In 1867, a remarkably fine public spirit 
of Brooklyn, but how to get water f og wad ae : 
then it was windy. Then Benicia and prompted the officers of the College of 

California to proffer to the state the whole 


Napa. When we got through the Doctor 

on: Napa. Berkeley was fine, but the wate establishment, lands, buildings, equipment, 
copious enough to suit him. After he went away, history, traditions, on the sole condition 
we compared notes several years. found that, along with the projected College of 
Berkeley climate better than we thought > Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, th 
— was there. ~ yn the whole i ‘emed to com should maintain a College of Lette 

a hace ake $0 ple ae Agen a the end that there might be a re 
deciles aha mania Reht 6 6 versity in California. ‘TI he passing 
old and the coming of the new were om 
choice of the site, ins ing plished on March 23, 1868, when Governor 
t give the name. vasa place Haight signed the charter of the larger in- 


on and around a roc] 


But that did no | 
too choice for any n n name. ay . Of stitution. A state University is I reby 
the board got near enuugh to vote to have “sciet created,” reads that document, hich 
tific” streets and “li ry” ways, but the name shall be called the University of California, 
was laid on the table ssi: sy 2 : eee a 4 and shall be located on the grounds hitherto 
eae oe pie : hats donated to the state by the College of Cali- 
ar gant desea fornia.”” The old college was the ineal 
ancestor of the classical department of the 


University; it was the donor of the mat hless 


whole pages to choose 

have it. And so, May 
“Berkeley,” a name sugg | let gs, 
Esq., a member of th from the beginning campus at Berkeley; it was the urce- 


Berkeley’s couplet aly spring of the idea of a university 


they | 
yenulo 
I nglis 
vhat 

nation 
asin 
epiton 


. 1 
Greek 








$y HENRY 


at 


» other form of popular ac tivity does 
tion or a state so clearly reveal its 
s or the quality of its civilization as 
the system of education which it sets 
The schools of Prussia, the school 
France, the universities and 
Scotland epitomize Prussian, 
ind Scotch civilization. 
hool system is at once theresult and 
the which make for 
tual and moral progress. Sometimes 
ism of the people outruns its ex 
in the schools; sometimes the school 
new birth to popular ideals and a 
kening to the popular conscience. 
ool system of any state is the surest 
ter of its intellectual and spiritual 
ure, and there will always be a 
nt interaction between the educational 
system of a commonwealth on the one hand 
of civilization for which 
mn stands on the other. 
!so true that nations, like individuals, 
peramental in their moral and 
tual attitudes. And in no way 
temperament more clearly shown 
ihe expression of a nation in its 
The German people are essen 
tionalistic in their temperament; 
er to do things under detinite con- 
ventions and by formal organization. The 
English are essentially individualistic. In 
hat way are these lasting qualities of 
national temperament so clearly set forth 
isin the school systems of the two peoples ? 
The Universities of Berlin and Oxford 
German and English conceptions 


of 


of 


se ot forces 


= i 
nd the forces 


ducati 


is 


epitomize 


»y President Pritchett was delivered at Berke- 
ty of California Charter Day, March 23d, the 
niversary of the founding of the institution. 


o. 


Foundation for 


PRITCHETI 
Adv 


the neement of Teaching 


of civilization in smaller compass than they 
can be represented in any other way. And 
in each case the university is at once the 
effect and the cause of the very influences 
which it sets forth. 

It is an interesting incident of the edu- 
cational development of the nations that 
what might be called educational conscious- 
ness is a much later growth in some nations 
than in others, a result depending in large 
measure the fact that civilization 
product of national temperament no less 
than of national thought. By an educa- 
tional consciousness in a given people, I 
mean that such a people has come to a stage 
in civilization in which they conceive of 
education as a natural and necessary activity 
of the state itself. They assume the obli- 
gation its support natural and 
necessary part of the cost of progress, and 
they look upon the schools which represent 
education, from the highest to the lowest, 
not isolated individual enterprises 
seeking each its own good, but as parts of 
one related national effort. All 
the progress toward such an educational 
consciousness can be noted among. the 
nations of to-day. And however true it may 
be that there are dangers in pushing this 
ideal too far, however necessary it to 
retain the individualistic point of view, it 
must be admitted that the attainment of 
such a national consciousness in the matter 
of education marks a high piane not only 
of intellectual and moral ability, but of 
efficiency as well. No nation is likely to be 
educationally efficient until it has grown 
into some fair possession of a national edu- 
cational consciousness. 


on iS''a 


of 


as a 


as or 


stages in 


is 
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Perhaps in no other nation are there more 
marked inequalities in the progress toward 


such an educational 


consciousness than 
ths of our American 
New England 
tional history under the 
english traditions, which 
attitude of the colleges and 
New England all that indi- 


idealism 


| 
among the commonwea 


Union. Our. older states 


began their edu 
influence of the 
retained in the 
academies of the 
vhich has been at once 
strength and the the old 


idemy was 


vidualistic 
weakness of 
ind. Each college and ree 
lependent unit, having 
other 
es not necessarily 
attain in time to an 
In fact, the pro- 
has usually been through 
St hools whi h, 


—— 
and inde 


relat 


a Separate 
little or 


such a 


~ ] 
ho mon to any school. 


| ] 4 ] 
school system di 
1 


mean the failure to 


educational consciousness. 
cess of developm« nt 
in a new 
form almost the necessary 

any system of education. 


such individualistic 
country at least, 
points for 


l 
> | 


start 


EW ENGLAND 


In New 


is strong an - two 


mwvever, individualism 
the 
largely 


hundred years 
education has been 
y the conceptions of a college 
with which their schools No one 
would be the form of the school 
New England had it 
university instead of 
vever this m \V be, 

t the stirring of 
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tional conception larger than 
that of any one | 


on the 
conviction that all institutions of learning 
are part of ite’s system of education. 
Maine I) university and 
Massachusetts is beginning to demand one. 
It is not likely that a state university will be 
the old commonwealth, but its 
coming will depend in great measure on the 
wisdom and 


and based 


1] 
coiece 


has already a state 


set up In 


the existing 
higher learning, upon their 
to relate themselves effectively to 


farsightedness of 
institutions of 
ability 
each other and to the general school system 
and upon their success in meeting the new 
questions in education opened up by the 
modern industrial life. A modern democ- 
racy will not permanently be satisfied with 
an educational system into whose higher 
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schools the sons and daughters of 
people can enter only through pay 
burdensome tuition charges or upon 
ships which at least suggest charity 
cation as a charity is essentially f 
any state whose people have risen t 
educational consciousness. Such 
racy claims the opportunity to the 
form of education as a right. 


e plain 
ent of 
holar- 

Edu- 
ign to 
1 true 
emoc- 


ighest 


THE DEMOCRATIC WEST 


The contrast in the rapidity witl 
this spirit has been developed in thi 
states and in our Central and Wester: 
is one of the most interesting and su 
phenomena of our national progr The 
states of the Central West almost simul- 
taneously adopted state systems of educa- 
tion, beginning with the elementar 
and culminating in a university. N 
exhibit of well formed and definite 
tional consciousness was ever seen 


vhic h 
older 
states 
vestive 


S¢ hool 
) such 
luca- 
in the 
new states or provinces. 
The ideal for which the people of M higan 
and Wisconsin and Missouri and Iowa and 
California aimed in the establishment of 
these systems of education rested upon 
definite convictions—that ideal stood for a 
conscious duty of the state to open t 

of education to every citizen, an education 
free of every political and_ ecclesiastical 
control. The men of these new states repre- 
sented a stage in democracy which was a 
half century in advance of that of our fore- 
fathers of the Revolution. The democracy 
of that early day was intensely ind vidual 
istic and morbidly suspicious. It feared to 
delegate authority to any agency. The 
fathers would have upon state 
university which crowned a compulsory 
public school system as an autocrat danger- 
ous to,liberty. The men of that day velieved 
that freedom could be preserved only by 
infinite division of power, so that no one 
authority could be dangerous. 

To-day in education, as in every 
field of national activity, democ 
deal with the perplexing problen 
serving the spirit and the right ol 
vidual, while at the same time 
agencies with the power to do th 
civilized life efficiently. The dem 
1786 met this question by seeking to reduce 
all agencies to a harmless inefficien The 
democracy of 1850 had reached another step 
in the evolution of the government of the 
people by the people. As men of common 


organization of 


e door 


looked 


other 
must 
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reating 
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y saw that the business of civili- 

ould be done effectively only by 
which had the power to do this 

(hey therefore went ahead to create 
ncies, realizing that in a democracy 
inion was in the last analysis the 
iorce. The state university be- 

is an educational trust, but one 
hy and responsible to the people. 

University is also a trust—perhaps 
t trust in the Commonwealth of 
usetts—but while it is the creature 


mmonwealth it is not governed by e 


‘elated directly to the educational 
As it is engaged, how- 
large measure in interstate com- 
may be that, if President Taft’s 
ndations are carried out, it will 

federal license and be subject to 
tiny of the Interstate Commerce 
ion like other trusts! 


Its State. 


POOR PENNSYLVANIA! 


itcome of half a century of growth 
is new conception of democracy 
ll a striking difference in the edu- 
status of these Western common- 
nd those of the Eastern seaboard. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, California, 
represent a different stage of edu- 
onsciousness from that which one 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
nia, Delaware, and Maryland. 
nia, for example, is one of the 
| richest of the states of the Union. 
debt and an enormous income. 
r state has the individualistic con- 
education lingered longer. As a 
state has never come into a con- 
f education from the standpoint of 
e people. As a consequence, its 
hool system is still in the rudi 
ige; its normal schools are private 
whose stock is in the hands of 
s, and the normal and 
s colleges are engaged in the work 
ry education, The only evidence 
ide interest in education 1s to be seen 
of appropriations to private insti- 
leges, hospitals, and charitable 
vhich makes education in that old 
of the politics in which Pennsyl- 
ichieved so bad an eminence. 
an estimate the consequences of 
tional movement begun in the 
states, but first put into motion 
middle of the last century in these 
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schools 
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great commonwealths of the Central West. 
Here for the first time on 
inaugurated a series of schools reaching 
from the highest to the lowest, created by the 
conscious act of the whole ; 
responsible to them. 

Of the school system thus inaugurated 
the state university which crowned it 
the most striking achievement and remains 
to-day the best evidence we have in our 
democracy of the ability of the 
create and conduct the agencies which they 
need for their own development. In no 
other nation of the world at any time in its 
history have institutions of the higher learn 
ing been developed so quickly, so essentially 
democratic and on the whole serving so well 
the needs of a democracy as do the best of 
our state universities. If our American 
democ racy were to day called to give proof 
of its constructive ability, the state university 
and the public school system which it crowns 
would be the strongest evidence of its fitness 
which the democracy could offer. 

This does not mean that the path of the 
tax-supported university has been always 
amid the green pastures or that it has al way s 
lain within the straight and narrow way. 
For many years even the best of the ; 
tutions led a precarious existence and to-day 
only a few have risen to the independence 
and the dignity of true university life. 


new soil wis 
people and 


Was 


people Lo 


- insti 


EDUCATION AND POLITICS 


The state university of fifty years ago was 
launched upon the uncertain sea of politics. 
It has been a part of the work of every state 
university to educate the people of its state 
to the conception that partizan politics could 
not be mixed into the administration of a 
university without poisoning the very spirit 
for which it stood. It took years 
lesson to be learned. There are many states 
in which a public opinion capable of 
porting and nurturing a true university is 
still in the making. The regents of the new 
state of Oklahoma, the political experiment 
station of our Union, began their adminis 
tration two years ago by turning out a com 
petent president and some of the 
teachers and appointing in their places per 
sonal selections of the board. This body of 
trustees still conducts the institution on the 
theory that the trustees are to administer 
as well as to govern. 

In the University of Florida last year an 
able president was forced to resign against 


for this 


SUID 


he st 
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the wishes of his own board of trustees by 
the use of political pressure and in deference 
: ld Com 


to the cry for numbers rhe tine old 
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nd fair 
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The Presi 
recently re 
In no educational 
leadership more needed at this moment than 
in Kentucky. It was a situation in which 
trustees had the opportunity to do a 
Sut h 
rand calling him to the presidency. 
to this opportunity by 
irely out of touch 
ith educational methods and incapable of 
ucational lea 
n these and many other states the coming 
In1Vé rsity into its true plac e must wait 
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great university. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PEOPLE 


The nearness of the state university to the 


political life of the people is at once its 
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the state. In no section of our cou 
this progress been so marked in 
decade as in the Southern states. 
in all these states the state universit 
system of public schools are going 
at an astonishing pace. There is 
inspiring movement in our nation 
educational renaissance in the Sou 

During its fifty years of history 
university has also suffered as to 
ards and ideals from the same causi 
have affected other universities 
vailing American superficiality and 
for numbers. Very slowly are we 
to admit, whether in tax-supported 
or in those on private foundation, 
ness and greatness not 
terms. Success has not yet come 
function of educational righteousne 
mind of the people. 


are syn 


FAKE ADVERTISING 


In this matter the state institutir 
sometimes found themselves under 
temptations than even the privately « 
colleges. 
lator has hitherto been on the 
numbers. When the member of t 
lature was told that the state uni 
the state school of agriculture and 1 
arts was overcrowded by the hun 
students which thronged its halls 
not generally given any thought 
methods by which studer 
brought there; still less did he 
that in many cases they were obt 
the rankest advertising and by op 
bing the high schools. For the 
impressing the legislature, a stu 
student, whether he was studying 
tary arithmetic in the sub-freshm 
or scientific agriculture in the coll 
registration lists of students in som« 
colleges of agriculture and mech 
remind one of the inventory of th 


these 


| 
| 
i 


farmer who, in advertisement of : 
sale, announced thirty-two head 
When the stock came to be sold, 1 
two head were found to embrace t 
one mule, a cow, and twenty-ci 
No institutions which approach a | 
with such an argument can fr 
object when the politicians seek t 
same game with the college. 

The most serious result of this 
competition for students has be: 
many states the state university h: 
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into a betrayal of its duty to the secondary 
system. There is no obligation which 
te-supported university is more clear 
wre important than that of nurturing 
eloping the secondary schools. The 
ethod by which the state university 
» this is to maintain for itself honest 
sonable standards of admission and 
ct the field of the high school, not to 
pon it. The state university which 
ndertakes to conduct secondary school 
unless as a temporary measure in a 
if educational adjustment—is hinder 
development of a true secondary 
system. The university helps the 
iry school best when it sets up fair 
ls and enforces them; when it holds 
vh schools responsible for good results, 
hen it undertakes to do the high 
work for them; when it gives the 
ry school system a wise, fair, and 
ympathetic scrutiny, and leads it into in 
reasing thoroughness and efficiency. One 
iigh school at a county-seat is worth 
) that county in the way of intellectual 
s than a few scattered students sent 
secondary school maintained by a 
need university. 
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SUPERFLUOUS INSTITUTIONS 
In the effort to maintain such standards 
and to lead the high schools to uniform and 
ble standards the state universities 
y states have been embarrassed by 
the pressure of a large number of weak 
which, while bearing the name 
are in effect secondary schools, and 
y cases very poor secondary schools. 


reason 


colleges 
college 
in man 
[tis no exaggeration to say that in many 
cases the entire educational progress of a 
delayed by the overmultiplication 
colleges—set in motion by state, 
denominational, or personal initiative. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the South, where some 
of the weakest and most demoralizing edu- 
cational ventures with high-sounding names 
are maintained by the help of sympathetic 
givers in New England and New York, who 
ive given no thought to the educational 
elect of the enterprise they are supporting. 
It is ngular fallacy that all colleges are 
desirable agents in civilization and should 
‘helped, that all colleges are good colleges 
and that the men who conduct them are in 
some mysterious way altruistic and unselfish 
beyond the ordinary standard of intelligent 
ther vocations. 


men in 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The standards of morals vary between the 
best and the worst colleges as widely as 
best and the i 
A very large number of the 
so-called colleges are in fact business enter 
started without reference to educa 

tional needs or possibilities. Even when a 
into the 

Is accompanied in many cases 


large measure of devotion 
as to what the institution 
To give money 


between the worst business 


enterprises. 
prise S, 


foes 
enterprise, it 
with no rea 
can and ought to attempt. 
indiscriminately to such 
parable to that form of personal charity 


trict 
SLUCLY 


agencies is com- 
which would stand on the street corner and 
give gold pieces to any passer by who was 
willing to ask for it. 

It would be far from my purpose to give 
the impression that the state university is 
the only institution whose academic virtue is 
virile. Human not materially 
different in state, denominational, or inde- 
pendent colleges. In strong 
college has forced the state university to 
in others the 


nature Is 
States a 


some 


some sort of decent standards; 


colleges have been led by the state university; 
in still others the state university and a small 


1 
t 
] 
t 


leges working together 


group of 
have broughtup simultaneously the standards 


strong co 


of the colleges and of the secondary schools, 
for no college and no university can maintain 
such standards without first developing to a 
reasonable Status the school 
system. 

The state university being the visible head 
of the public school system, has generally 
felt more distinctly its obligation to the 


Se¢ ondary 


secondary schools than have the colleges on 
private foundation. There is, 
growing recognition on the part of all the 
better colleges and universities on private 
foundation that they are public institutions. 
There the 
endowed college, no less than the tax-sup 
ported college, is under obligation to respect 
the integrity of the high school and to relate 
itself intelligently to it 


however, a 


are no private colleges, and 


EVILS OF COMPETITION 


As might have been anticipated, the great 
est weaknesses in the maintenance of good 
standards by the state universities have been 
exhibited in those where the 
institutions of higher learning are conducted 


states State 
in two or more colleges instead of being 
united into a institution. In such 
cases it has almost inevitably happened that 


single 
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an unwise competition has sprung up, de- 
moralizing alike to the institutions them- 
selves and to the public school system. 
Generally the rivalry appears in the form of 
a competition between the state university 
and the school agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Duplicate courses are estab- 
ished at the two institutions and low 
standards of admission and log-rolling with 
the legislature are the natural outcome. 

lor example, in states like Kansas, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon the state university and 
the competing college of agriculture conduct 
rival engineering. In of 
these cases the college of agriculture obtains 


state of 


schools of each 
numbers by conducting a large secondary 
school, a practical lowering of college stand- 
ards. Pupils are thus brought from the 
high schools and enrolled as ‘‘students”’ in 
the state In Oregon, for example, 
a considerable number of high school pupils 
leave the well equipped high schools of Port 
land to attend the secondary school of the 
State College of Agriculture at Corvallis. 
This whole process of competition between 
state is demoralizing. It means 
low standards, political log-rolling, and 
waste of the state’s money. Could anything 
be more unjustifiable, for example, than two 
sparsely settled state 
like state supported insti 
tutions thirty-five miles apart?) The com 
mon sense and patriotism of those who direct 
the state governments and of those who 
direct education in the state should join to 
do away with such a situation. 


( ollege. 


( olleges 


schools of mines in a 
Oregon in two 


CALIFORNIA UNITY 


From this temptation the University of 
California is happily delivered. When the 
lawmakers of 1868 provided for a state insti- 
tution to crown its public school system, they 
wisely made the school of agriculture and 
the school of mines parts of a single insti 
tution. It may be that California virtue is 
so high that it might have dealt successfully 
with a divided university. But if the history 
of other states points any moral, one may 
suspect, at least, had the wise lawmakers of 
that period established a state university at 
Serkeley and a college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts at Angeles, the 
would by this time have upon its hands two 
weak competing institutions instead of a 
which stands to-day 
institutions 


Los state 


single strong university 
in the first rank of American 
of the higher learning. 


The relations between the state 
sities and the privately endowed coll 
years involved a certain amount of 
fortable rivalry. It not \ 
older college dependent on tuitions t 


Was easy 
the presence of a state supported in 
offering free tuition. The adjustm 
tween the two groups of institutions o 
learning has now been in many stat 
effected. Where the state unive1 
strong and the system of public scho 
developed, the colleges tind their 
opportunity. The feeling between t 
vately endowed college and the t 
ported university arises in almost ev 
from the desire for numbers and thx 
of one or the other in the search for st 
to maintain decent standards and to 
the integrity of the public school. 
respect again the great state of C 
has had a singular good fortune. T! 
vately endowed institutions of this st 
led by a strong university with hig! 
and abundant facilities. The relatir 
tween the state university and its ri 
vigorous neighbor have been conduct: 
a high plane above the petty form of 
which has characterized this stage of « 
tion elsewhere. It is the chief functi 
university, whether supported by 
or endowment, to set before the eye 
people right standards, not only st 
of scholarship, but standards of int 
sincerity, of civic honesty, of spiritu 
ration. It is the good fortune of thi 
and rich commonwealth that in its 
tional firmament glow 
magnitude. 
FRANKNESS NECESSARY 

It must be clear to any student of 
can g¢ducation that the debt whi 
country owes to the detached col 
beyond estimate. They were the | 
They served their day with full f 
devotion. They founded 
under the individualistic conceptior 
cation. To-day they find themsel 
fronted with a conception of edu 
the duty of the state. If they are 
they must intelligently relate them 
the state system of schools. Thi 
much longer cut below the standar« 
by the state system of education. | 
of the older, weakly endowed colle: 
served education in an older gener 
cannot but feel a sincere sympat! 
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clear, however, that the duty of such insti- 
tutions is to meet the issue squarely. ‘There 
is only one honest course, and that is to do 
sincerely the work which is feasible. If that 
is the work of a secondary school, then the 
ition should frankly call itself by the 
ame. The people of this country are 
learning to estimate at their real 
ie the colleges which affect to be uni 
‘s and the academies which pretend 
olleges. I visited not very long 
in institution whose total income was 
than $20,000 a year. After meeting the 
Dean of the College and the Dean of the 
Scientitic School, I was introduced in rapid 
sion to the Dean of the School of 
tion, the Dean of the Law School, the 
of the Medical School, and finally to 
the Dean of the Graduate School. With 
some hesitation I inquired of this last 
functionary what the duties of the Dean of 
the Graduate School in such an institution 
g The Dean spoke up like a man. 
He said that he taught elementary Latin to 
those beginning that study. The next morn 
ing, as | took leave of a hard-headed member 
Board of Trade of that fair city, he 
to me, “Colonel” (it was in a latitude 
the conferring of a military title was 
a mark of confidence and atfection), 
mel,’ said he, ‘How much of the stock 
four university is on a dividend basis and 
much of it is water?” It isn’t a bad 
m to put to any university. 

ve ventured to allude in some detail 
weaknesses and the difficulties in 
which our state universities are at present 
involved for the reason that the picture of 
he state university of to-day, aside from 
roblems of its environment, is no true 
ture, and because in addition the great 
and immediate need is courageously to face 
t! difficulties. That man is the 
iriend of the state university who, believing 
sincerely in its mission and in its future, 
insists that the weaknesses of the present 
shall be dealt with frankly, not covered up. 
And those who direct the progress of these 
great enterprises of the democracy cannot be 
n reminded that the highest function 
university is to furnish standards for a 
lemocracy, and that the standards which 
i democracy most needs are not merely the 
ntellectual tests which govern the entrance 
ve. A democracy demands, first of 
its university standards of honesty, 

icity, sincerity, and thoroughness. 
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EDUCATIONAL PATRIOTISM 

Notwithstanding the failings which all 
students of education admit, notwithstand- 
ing the lack of a virile public opinion in 
many states without which a true university 
cannot exist, notwithstanding the fact that a 
governor and a board of trustees now and 
again play politics with a state university, 
it is still true that the rise of these great 
universities is the most epoch-making 
feature our American civilization, and 
they are to become more and more the 
leaders and the makers of our civilization. 
They are of the people. When a state uni- 
versity has gained solid ground, it means 
that the people of a whole state have 
turned their faces toward the light, it means 
that the whole system of state schools has 
been welded into an effective agent for 
civilization. The rise of a great college on 
private foundation means for its state the 
growth of institutional loyalty. The rise of 
a great state university, of the people and 
by the people and for the people, means the 
birth of an educational patriotism. 


of 


HOW ABOUT RELIGION ? 

The American people have accepted this 
view of the mission of the state university. 
They believe in it as they believe in them 
There is to-day only one serious 
note of question concerning the ultimate 
achievement of the American state univer- 
sity, and this has to do with its spiritual and 
religious life. I do not refer to that crude 
criticism of twenty years ago which called 
those universities godless institutions, nor 
do I refer to the occasional expressions of 
some denominational The great 
body of Christian people of all denomi 
nations has risen above such appeals. 
They send their sons and daughters in 
increasing numbers to the state university. 

The expression to which I refer comes 
from a very different group of men, and it 
is directed rather against the modern Ameri- 
can conception of a university than against 
any group of institutions—against Harvard 
and Chicago no less than against Wisconsin 
and California. 

No institution, it is urged, can in the long 
run touch the imaginations and fulfill the 
aspirations of a great people which does not 
nurture faith as well as science and art and 
literature. Your university, it is said, is a 
great place of machinery. It can accom 
plish much, but it does not warm the heart 


selves. 
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and touch the emotions and kindle the 
imagination. ‘Therefore, it will not lead the 
civilization of the demox racy. That can be 
done only by inspiring the youth of the 
democracy with a true, vibrant, living faith. 
Only in the fellowship of such a faith do 
art and poetry and religion live, and these 
make civilization. 

I believe that there will be no difference 
of opinion as to the part which faith plays 
in human progress. We speak sometimes 
of the age of faith. All ages which are 
creative are ages of faith. Faith alw 1ys will 
be the motive spring of our best humanity, 
for the substance of things hoped for is 
always fairer than that of the things attained, 
the evidence of things not seen is always 
more inviting than the evidence of those 
things which we hold in our hands. It has 
always been so. If by faith the men of old 
subdued kingdoms, quenched the violence 
f fire, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens, by faith no less Charles Darwin and 


Louis Pasteur wrought righteousness, stopped 


the mouths of lions, and from their work 
women received their dead raised to life 
again. ‘To-day as always faith leads men 
on, and the university which is without such 
a living faith is dead. I believe the Ameri- 
triumphant faith, a faith which in the 
largest and truest sense is also a Christian 


can university to be the home of a living, 


faith I venture to vive the grounds for 
this belief. 


THE NEW IDEA OF TRUTH 


The last generation has seen an e por h 
making change in the attitude of men not 
toward faith itself, but toward the traditional 
forms of faith. It has seen a transformation 
in the social and industrial relations of man 
kind such as the world has never expr rienced 
before in a thousand years. Coincident with 
this the intellectual processes of civilized 
men have been changed. Their viewpoint 
with respect to the past Is new. They only 
10 day, after the lapse of a generation, are 
orienting themselves with respect to it. The 
new conception of truth at first puzzled and 
confused more than it helped. Old land 
marks and old standards in science, history, 
and religious faith were swept away. Faith 
was not lost, but it was puzzled and confused 
and knew not whither to look. 

Perhaps no other Epo h in the world’s 
history has presented in so short a period 
such remarkable changes in men’s ideals, 


unless it be that which came in with Julius 
1 


Caesar. The old religions of the Roman 
world were dead, and the very principles 


upon which human society had been con 
structed were dead also. A new industrial 
civilization and a new faith had to <¢ up 
together. In the interval of uncertainty 
there remained in the world only a minimum 
of moral and spiritual conviction. Civili 
zation concerned itself with little else for a 


time except the meager provisions under 
which wealth and luxury and the right to 


work were offered to men’s ambitions. In 
time faithagain conquered the commonplace. 

In the last generation, notwithstanding 
our marvelous progress in material ad- 


vances, the world has passed through 
another period of the commonplace. The 
faith of humanity has hesitated and wavered, 
not altogether sure of the past, no 
fident of the future. To-day fait 
more assuming its rightful place in human 
consciousness and with it the dawn of a 
broader, richer, nobler civilization is in 
sight. That faith is the faith of science and 
its home is in the university. 

What is science, and what is the faith of 


if ; t con- 
h 


once 


science ? 

To day science is a word to ¢ onjurt vith 
and yet there is perhaps no other sul ject in 
men’s talk over which there is more con- 


fusion or concerning which there is more 
credulity, for as Lecky has well pointed out, 
scientific credulity is quite as common 


among men as religious credulity. 

The common misconception is that which 
confuses the term ‘‘scientific’? with the term 
“technical,” notwithstanding the brilliant 
efforts of Clifford and Huxley to te in 
simple terms the distinction. 

A bright boy was recently asked, ‘Who 
won the Battle of New Orleans?” 

“Corbett,” answered the well-i ormed 
youth. 

“Why did he win?” 

“Because he had more science.” 

This sounds crude enough, and yet it is 
not much more crude than the conception 
of scientific research which one sees in many 
of our colleges and universities. ‘We meri 
cans have shown great technical proficient Vv; 
we have been almost pitifully deticient in 
true scientific work. 


WHAT IS SCIENCE ? 


The science which hasremade our | — 
re Jaitn 


phy of life and which is rekindling | 
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of men is not a process of technical skill, 
it it is rather an attitude and process of the 
nd with respect to all truth. It is no new 
y, but the old way by which mankind has 
ays found whatever truth it has gained. 
(Jur age is scientific, only because the atti- 
tude and the method of science have become 
tle attitude and method of mankind, for 
truth and the ways of seeking truth, as the 
leaders of mankind know them, inevitably 
rmeate the great mass of mankind. The 
ss of men to-day unconsciously view the 
universe from the standpoint of science. 
That standpoint and that attitude are 
nothing more than this—truth is the prop- 
erty of no party, of no creed, of no source of 
thority; it is to be seen by him only who 
looks at it with the open mind; it is to be 
reached only by squarely facing all the facts 
and following patiently whithersoever the 
facts lead. There has never been any other 
y to truth than this of the open mind and 
the patient reverent, and persistent search. 
‘| revolution in our conception of the 
universe which has come with this generation 
is due not to its newness but to its general 
ession by mankind. 


THE SERVICE OF DOUBT 


Ihe first effect of the general edoption 
of the scientific method upon the faith of the 
last generation was to raise up not faith, 
but doubt. It has taken us a generation to 
realize that doubt was the vestibule to a sure 
faith or to understand the profound signifi- 
cance of the philosophy contained in Tenny- 
son’s lines: 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

\nd cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 

Humanity had grown to believe that the 
forms of faith were faith itself. Slowly the 
minds of men have grown accustomed to 
the new light, and to-day the science which was 
called a generation ago the destroyer of faith 
is to-day the inspirer of a new faith which 
is filling the hearts and the minds of men. 

\nd what does science offer to inspire a 
truce human faith ? 

ience standing before the mystery of 
iuman life pretends to no other knowledge 
than can be gained by way of the open mind 
and the patient research. Whence life came 

whither it goes science knows not and 
frankly admits a mystery which it does not 
know and which perhaps it can never know, 

Looking clear-eyed upon the universe, 
science sees, however, the working of uni- 
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versal law. The stone which falls to the 
earth, the planet revolving about the sun, 
the stellar systems so distant that the light- 
beams from them consume years in coming 
to our eyes, move in obedience to the same 
universal, simple laws. 

When we search with our spectroscopes 
the most distant stars, we find exactly the 
same physical elements which exist upon our 
earth and in our sun and no others. The 
physical unity of the universe and its obedi- 
ence to universal law points science inevit- 
ably to the faith that back of all matter and 
of all force stands an omnipresent power in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 
Faith in God not as a magnified human 
being, but as the maker of the universe, is a 
part of the faith of science. 


INSPIRATION 


That faith finds its highest inspiration in 
the contemplation of the finest of human 
lives. The general progress of the race gives 
us faith that all is well, for the world grows 
better, but when that hope is illumined by 
the devotion, the courage, the wisdom of the 
best exemplars of mankind, it glows with the 
fervor of a living faith and the inspiration 
of a divine call to the service of God and of 
humanity. More than all else science has 
quickened the faith of men by uncovering 
once more to their eyes the simple figure 
and the Simple words of Jesus Christ. The 
men of our day know Him and His words 
as they have not been known since that first 
generation of Christians passed away, who 
had talked with Him For 
nearly two thousand years His face and His 
words have been obscured by the traditions 
of credulous humanity and by the dogmas 
of rival organizations. It is by the way of 
the open mind and the honest search that 
science taught us in these last decades to 
look upon the real Christ, to understand 
that He formulated no that He 
founded no system of theology, that He 
organized no church, but that the Christi- 
anity which He taught was summed up in 
It is from 
this simple figure that the faith of science 
catches its warmest glow and its highest 
convictions. ‘To this faith the words and the 
life of Jesus are their own best evidence. 


face to face. 


( reed, 


love of God and service to mat 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


The Sermon on the Mount has for it more 
significance than the story of the virgin birth 
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or the account of the miraculous transfig 
uration. In these words and exemplified 
in this life science tinds that typical man who 
is the hope of the world, our elder brother, 
conquering the weaknesses of humanity and 
leading it to the highest plane of service and 
of devotion. It is this figure to which the 


of science turns lovingly to-day, a 


faith broad enough and deep enough to 
welcome alike Jew and Gentile, Catholic 


and Protestant, bond and free, wherever 


the light of truth shines into the hearts of 
men. The American university is to-day 


the home of that faith. It is a faith which 
is real and vital, which takes hold on the 
emotions as well as upon the minds of men, 
vhich stirs their hearts and theirimagination. 
It is the faith of humanity and in humanity. 
Under its inspiration great works are to be 
don Science and art and literature shall 
become alive. And the American university 
hich embodies the intellectual aspirations 


of a free people is becoming day by day also 
the representative of their spiritual aspira- 
tions as well 

()ne will still hear now and again the 
question asked with some anxiety, “‘Is this 
faith, after all, Christian ?”’ 

When one uses the term Christianity, he 
is likely to be quite as confusing as when he 
speaksof science. Asmany different thingsex- 
ist under the name of one as under the other. 

When one speaks of Christianity, he may 
mean a system of theology or he may mean 
an ecclesiastical organization (sometimes 
religious, sometimes not); he may mean a 
life in the human soul inspired by the ex- 
ample and the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Consider very brietly the attitude of science 
to each of these things which at one time or 
another takes the name of Christianity; 
theology is itself a science. It is the science 


of religion. So far as it is a science in 
the true sense, the faith which rests on 
clence 1s friendly, not hostile to it. Only 


that the ology can live with science which is 
itself truly a science. Someday suchaschool 
of theology will spring up in a state univer- 
itv and find then its natural atmosphere. 
The attitude of the faith of science to the 








ecclesiastical organization is neither hostile 
nor unfriendly. It has, however, clearly 
shown to the world that religion is something 
entirely independent of ecclesiastical organi 
zation, that such organizations may or may 
not be religious, that they may be religious 


at one time and not at another, but above 
all it has called attention to the fact that the 
organization is in great danger of running 
away with the cause for which it originally 
stood. This experience is apt to be true 
of any organization, the universities them- 
selves not excepted. 


L 
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SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY 

When one thinks of Christianity as a 
system of morals founded upon those virtues 
which Christ himself taught—gentleness 
meekness, unselfishness, patience, justice, 
love—he recognizes that the system of 
Christian morals receives at the hands of 
science the strongest possible support. The 
youth who, learning of science, attains its 
point of view realizes that while a sin may 
be forgiven, the consequences of that sin 
are never forgiven; that when a human being 
violates the: universal divine law, whether 
in physical or in spiritual matters, the con- 
sequences of that sin can never be escaped. 

It is, however, in the conception of 
Christianity as a life in the human soul, 
inspired by the example and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ that the faith of science glows 
with a true spiritual warmth and touches 
the highest aspirations of mankind. No 
agency in our modern civilization has done 
so much as science to reveal once more the 
simple figure of Jesus Christ and to bring 
back to the world the realization of His 
teachings and of His words. With the con- 
ception of Christianity as a life in the human 
soul, inspired by the example of the Great 
Master and fed by His words, the faith of 
science is in complete accord. 

And so, as I believe, the universities of 
our American commonwealths, crowning 
as they do a system of public schools, grown 
out of the conscious purpose of a democracy, 
are the homes of a true faith. And _ not- 
withstanding the discouragements and the 
difficulties under which some of them labor, 
in spite of the selfishness and the super- 
ficiality and the moral inertia which from 
time to time obstruct their progress, I believe 
they are steadily growing toward the reali- 
zation of a faith broader than that which 
our fathers knew, a faith more hospitable, 
more generous, yet one which exacts no less 
of morality, no less of service, and no less 
of devotion. I believe also that the faith 
growing up in these universities is in the best 
and deepest sense a Christian faith. 
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BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OR a year Bob worked hard at all 
sorts of jobs. He saw the woods 
work, the river work, the mill work. 
From the stump to the 
he followed the timbers. 


barges 
Being 


turally of good intelligence, he learned 


y fast how things were done, so that at 

end of the time mentioned he had 
juired a fair working knowledge of how 
irs were accomplished in this business 
had adopted. That does not mean he 
become a capable lumberman. One 
he strangest fallacies long prevalent in 
public mind is that lumbering is always 
ire road to wealth. The margin of profit 
ms very large. As a matter of fact, the 
istry is so swiftly conducted, on so 
fe a scale, along such varied lines—the 
enditures must be made so lavishly, and 
so carefully—the consequences of a 


rardly policy are so quickly apparent 
lecreased efficiency, and yet the possible 
s are so many as quickly to drain the 
t abundant resources, that few not 


brought up through a long apprenticeship 
avoid a loss. A great deal of money has 
been and is made in timber. A great deal 
has been lost, simply because while the 
possibilities are alluring, the complexity of 
the numerous problems is unseen. 
At first Bob saw only the results. 


went into the woods with a crew 


You 
of men, 
felled trees, cut them into lengths, dragged 
them to the roads already prepared, piled 
them on sleighs, hauled them to the river, 
and stacked them there. In the spring you 
floated the logs to the mill where they were 
sawed into boards, laden into sailing vessels 
or steam barges and taken to market. There 
was the whole process in a nutshell. Of 
course, there would be details and obstruc- 
tions to cope with. But between the cighty 
thousand dollars or so worth of trees standing 
in the forest and the quarter-million dollars 
or so they represented at the market seemed 
space enough to allow for many reverses. 

As time went on, however, the young man 


came more justly to realize the minuteness 
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of tiny windows communicated with the 
world outside. Flickers of light from the 
cracks in the stove played over the massive 
logs of the litthke building, over the rough 
floor and the weapons and snowshoes on 
the wall. Both Bob and Welton 
dressed in flannel and kersey, with the 
heavy German socks and lumberman’s 
rubbers on their feet. Their bright-check 
Mackinaw jac kets lay where they had be 
flung on the beds. Costume and surround 
ings both were a thousand miles from 
civilization— yet civilization was knocki g 
at the door. Welton gave expression to this 
thought. 

“Two seasons more’ll finish us, Bob,” 
aid he. “I’ve logged the Michigan woods 
for thirty-five years, but now I’m about 
done here.” 

“Ves, I guess they’re all about done,” 
agreed Bob. : 

“The big men have gone West—lots of 
the old lumber-jacks are out there no 
It’s our turn. I suppose you know we’ve 
vot timber in California 2?” 

“Ves,” said Bob, with a wry grin, as he 
“descriptions” he 
had copied. “I know that.” 

“There’s about half a billion feet of it. 
We'll begin to manufacture when we get 
through here. Vm going out next month, 
as soon as the snow is out of the mountains, 

e about the plant and the gencral 
I’m going to leave you in charge 


thought of the columns of 


( ried. 


“But I can’t—I don’t know enough! I'd 
make a mess of the whole business,’’ Bob 
expostulated. 

“Vou’ve’been around here for a y« 

Welton, “and things are running all 

I want somebody to see that things 

move along—and you’re the one. Are you 
going to refuse ?” 

“No—I suppose I can’t refuse,” said 
30b miserably, and fell silent. 


XIX 


O Bob’s father Welton expressed him- 
self in somewhat different terms. ‘The 
two men met at the Auditorium Annex, 


where they promptly adjourned to the Palm 
room and a little table. 
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“Now, Jack,’ the lumberman replied to 
is friend’s expostulation, “I know just as 
ell as you do that the kid isn’t capable yet 
i handling a proposition on his own hook. 
t’s just for that reason that I put him in 
large.”’ 

“And Welton isn’t an_ Irish 
ther,” murmured Jack Orde. 
“What? Oh, I see. No—and that isn’t 
n Irish bull, either. I put him in charge 
» he’d have to learn something. He’s a 
vod kid, and he'll take himself dead 
rious. He’ll be deciding everything that 
mes up all for himself, and he’ll lie awake 
ights doing it. And all the time things 
ill be going on almost like he wasn’t 
here!’ 

Welton paused to chuckle in his hearty 
yanner, 

“You see, [ve brought that crew up in 
he business. Mason is as good a millman 

they make; and Tally’s all right in the 
oods and on the river; and I reckon it 
ould be difficult to take a nick out of 
ollins in office-work.” 

“In other words, Bob is to hold the ends 
’ the reins while these other men drive,’’ 
id his father vastly amused, ‘“That’s more 
‘cit. Id hate to bury a green man under 


name, 


» much responsibility.” 


“No,” denied Welton, “It isn’t that 
cactly. Somebody’s got to boss the rest of 
m. And Bob certainly is a wonder at 
tting the men to like him and to work for 
m. That’s his strong point. He gets on 
ith them, and he isn’t afraid to tell ’em 
hen he thinks they’re ‘sojering’ on him. 
hat makes me think—I wonder what kind 
ornaments these waiters are supposed 
He rapped sharply on the little 
ble with his pocket-knife. 
“It’s up to him,”’ he went on, after the 
\iter had departed. “If he’s too touchy 
acknowledge his ignorance on different 
ints that come up, and if he’s too proud 
to ask questions when he’s stumped, why, 
’s going to get in a lot of trouble. If he’s 
illing torely on his men for knowledge, and 
ll just see that everybody keeps busy and 
s that they bunch their hits, why, he’ll 
on well enough.” 
“It takes a pretty wise head to make 
‘m bunch their hits,” Orde pointed out, 
and a heap of figuring.” 
“Ttvll keep him mighty busy, even at best,” 
knowledged Welton, ‘‘and he’s going to 
ike some bad breaks. I know that.” 


be.” 


“Bad breaks cost money,”’ Orde reminded 
him. 

“So does any education. Even at its 
worst this can’t cost much money. He can’t 
wreck things—the organization is too good— 
he’ll just make ’em wobble a little. And 
this is a mighty small and incidental propo- 
sition, while this California layout is a big 
project. No, by my figuring, Bob won’t 
actually do much, but he’ll lie awake nights 
to do a hell of a lot of deciding, and—” 

“Oh, I know,” broke in Orde with a 
laugh, “You haven’t changed an inch in 
twenty years—and ‘it’s not doing but 
deciding that makes a man,’” he quoted. 

“Well, isn’t it?’? demanded Welton, in- 
sistently. 

“Of course,” agreed Orde, with another 
laugh, “I was just tickled to see you hadn’t 
changed a hair. Now, if you'd only 
moralize on square pegs in round holes, I’d 
hear again the birds singing in the elms by 
the dear old churchyard.” 

Welton grinned, a trifle shamefacedly. 
Nevertheless, he went on with the develop- 
ment of his philosophy. 

“Well,” he asserted stoutly, ‘““That’s just 
what Bob was when I got there. He can’t 
handle figures any better than I can, and 
Collins had been putting him through a 
course of sprouts.”” He paused and sipped 
at his glass. “Of course, if I wasn’t 
absolutely certain of the men under him, it 
would be a fool proposition. Bob isn’t the 
kind to get onto treachery or double-dealing 
very quick. He likes people too well. But 
as it is, he’ll get a lot of training cheap.” 

Orde ruminated over this for sometime, 
sipping slowly between puffs at his cigar. 

“Why wouldn’t it be better to take 
him out to California now?” he asked at 
length, “You’ll be building your roads and 
flumes and railroad, getting your mill up, 
buying your machinery and all the rest of 
it. That ought to be good experience for 
him—to see the thing right from the 
beginning.” 

“Bob is going to be a lumberman, and 
that isn’t lumbering—it’s construction. Once 
it’s up, it will never have to be done again. 
The California timber will last out Bob’s 
lifetime, and you know it. He’d_ better 
learn lumbering, which he’ll do for the next 
fifty years, than to build a mill, which he'll 
never have to do again—unless it burns 
up,” he added, as a half-humorous after 
thought. 
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“Correct,” Orde 1 prompt y to this. h work, he mortgage m 
“Vou’re a yonder ! ound InN r pal 1. nda ¥V dl backwoods far 


sity with my il it ten va : IL give you produc wort ney: \nd here cal 
a job as pi ri ell, o ommon find a market? Very little—and very j 
Sense, by jiminy!’ A man must “play close to his chest’’ in or 
to accomplish that plain, primary, sim 

duty of making both ends meet. 7 

extreme of this virtue means a defect, 
course; it Means narrowness of vision, « 
vatism that comes close to suspici 


ty. When these qualities meet 


sometimes foolishly generous and lay 
ideas of men trained in the reckless life 
he river, almost inevitably are arous 
suspicion on one side, contempt on the oth 
more to the perfecti f the organization and antagonism on both. 
than to any great vi] O b's part. This is true even in casual and chai 
Nevertheless — he xer | real control intercourse. But when, as often happe1 
over the firm’s destinies, a n ( the mossback’s farm extends to the vet 
instal f sudden crisis, threw its energ riverbank itself; when the legal rights 
definitely into channels o own choosing. — pr y clash with the vaguer, but no k 
Especially is this true in dealing with the ‘tain rights of custom, then there is roo 
‘“iverman’s nemy, the mossbacl ndless bickering. When the river-b« 
The ly K TO 1 x Vhen the ste] tween his men and the ba k woos 
timber is cut, naturally the lan mail farmer, he must, on the merits of the ca 
d with d ‘-d to the sort of man 
sell it, or alle { revert to the te, has deal with, decide at once whether | 
may be very good land iitisencumbered — will per , argue, coerce or fight. 
with old slashing, probably much f it may come to be efinite choice bet 
needs drainage, tubbor econd-growth pr t delay or a future lawsuit. 
of scrub-oal red h lready This kind of decision Bob 
usurped the soil, and alyos it is isolated. frequently called upon to make. 
Far from the cit far trom th I t 1, I} tt pout aw, I ; had a very goo 


far even from the crossroads g ! tor feeling for Whateve1 
it is further cut o vy the necessity of | mistak ie made, ri squal 
traversing atr I—in tl 

bottomle 
neighbor. turally, then, i kine pur bringing him t ve Jumberman’s point 
chasers for this cut land, the mpany view; and the lumberman’s point of vic 
must address itself t ert mited class n Spl rily timber and loyalty. 


For if a man money, he will buy him a “By Jove, what a fine bunch of timber!” 
cleared farm in hi 1 


ht on entering a 


mossback pays il nnies and give ticularly inwposing grove. 
a mortgage Then he addresses himself t Where another man would catch mer 
clearing the land. It fol] hat he i a general effect, his more practised 
poverty-stricken, live rugally and is very would estimate heights, diameters, 
tenacious of what property rights | ay rrowth of the limbs, the probable straig 
be able to coax or writ I} na hard Iden ics [ the erain. His eve almost un 
He dwells in hack, we in a iously sought the 
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‘nt. He played the Game fairly, but he 
iyed it hard. Games imply rules, and 
y infraction of the rules is unfair and to 
punished. Bob could not be expected 
reflect that while rules are generally 
iposed by a third party on both contestants 
ke, in this Game the rules with which he 

s acquainted had been made by his side 

that perhaps the other fellow might have 

iother set of rules. All he saw was that 
antagonists were perpetrating a series 

contemptible, petty, mean tricks or a 

cession of dastardly outrages. His 
oyalty and anger were both thoroughly 

roused, and he plunged into his little 
hts with entire whole-heartedness. As 

; side of the question meant getting out 
he logs, the combination went far toward 
ficiency. When the drive was down in 

: spring, Bob looked back on his moss- 

ck campaign with a little grieved surprise 

it men could think it worth their self- 
spect to try to take such contemptible 
iivantage of quibbles for the purpose of 
leieating what was certainly customary and 

r, even if it might not be technically 

il. What the mossbacks thought about 

ould be safely left to the crossroad stores. 

In other respects Bob had the good sense 

depend absolutely on his subordinates. 

‘How long do you think it ought to take 

) cut the restof “ight?” he wouldask Tally. 

“About two weeks.” 

Bob said nothing more, but next day he 
ruminated long in the snow-still forest at 
Eight, trying to apportion in his own mind 
the twelve days’ work. If it did not go at 
a two weeks’ gait, he speedily wanted to 
know why. 

When the sleighs failed to return up the 
ice road with expected regularity, Bob 
tramped down to the ‘“‘banks” to see what 
the trouble was. When he returned, he 
remarked casually to Jim Tally: 

“T fired Powell off the job as foreman 
and put in Downy.” 

“Why?” asked Tally, “I put Powell in 
there, because I thought he was an almighty 
good worker.” 

“He is,” said Bob, ‘too good. I found 
them a little shorthanded down there, and 
getting discouraged. The sleighs were 
coming in on them faster than they could 
unload. The men couldn’t see how they 
were going to catch up, so they’d slacked 
down a little which made it worse. Powell 
had his jacket off and was working like the 


devil with a cant-hook. He does about the 
quickest and hardest yank with a cant-hook 
I ever saw,’’ mused Bob. 

“Well?” demanded Tally. 

“Oh,” said Bob, “I told him if that was 
the kind of a job he wanted, he could have 
it. And I told Downy to take charge. 
I don’t pay a foreman’s wages for cant-hook 
work; I hire him to keep the men busy, and 
he sure can’t do it if he occupies his time 
and attention rolling logs.” 

“He was doing his best to straighten 
things out.”’ said Tally. 

“Well, I’m now paying him for his best,” 
replied Bob, philosophically. 

But if it had been a question of how most 
quickly to skid the logs brought in by the 
sleighs, Bob would never have dreamed of 
questioning Powell’s opinion, although he 
might later have demanded expert corrobo- 
ration from Tally. 

The outdoor life, too, interested him and 
kept him in training, both physically and 
spiritually. He realized his mistakes, but 
they were now mistakes of judgment rather 
than of mechanical accuracy, and he did 
not worry over them once they were behind 
him. 

When Welton returned from California 
toward the close of the season, he found the 
young man buoyant and happy, deeply 
absorbed, well-liked, and in a fair way to 
learn something about the business. 

Almost immediately after his return, the 
mill down. The remaining 
lumber in the yards was shipped out as 
rapidly as possible. By the end of Sep- 
tember the work was over. 

Bob perforce accepted a vacation of 
some months while affairs were in prepara- 
tion for the Westward exodus. 

Then he answered a summons to meet 
Mr. Welton at the Chicago offices. 

He entered the little outer office he had 
left so downheartedly three years before. 
Harvey and his two assistants sat on the 
high stools in front of the shelf-like desk. 
The same pictures of record loads, large 
trees, mill-crews and logging-camps hung 
on the walls. The same atmosphere of 
peace and immemorial quiet brooded over 
the place. Through the half-open door 
Bob could see Mr. Fox, his leg swung over 
the arm of his revolving-chair, chatting in 
a leisurely fashion with some visitor. 

No one had heard him enter. He stood 
for a moment staring at the three bent backs 


was closed 
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He remembered the intinite it ‘der. He 
york he had left, the purchas 
nnumerable little things, the regu 
of outlays, the balancing of expen 


knew that Harvey coi 
questions as lo any leat 
i these activities. \l| 
turmoil, the rush and roar of the river, 
ditures, the constantly shifting property mills, the open lakes, the great wilderness: 
cost of tools, food, implements, | passed through this silent dusty room. ‘I 
inery, transportation, operation. problems th kept a dozen men busy 
tion he brought to mind _ the the solvi ig Came here also, together Wit 
vexatious mortgage and sale and hundred others. Bob recalled his sight 
having to do with the old the’ hurried ener shipping clerk 
—the legal complications—th« had admired when, discouraged and 
ns of arbitration and privilege. credited, he had left the office three y« 
it, his mind glimpsed dimly th before. He had thought that indivi 
ther interests, concerning whi busy, and had contrasted his activity 
ittle—investment interests, a the somnolence of this office. Busy! 
erests in various manufacturing he, Bob, had many times been ten times 
vhere the Company had occasion- — busy At the thought he chuckled aloud. 


assistants tumed to thesou | 
were “Hullo, Harvey; hullo, Archie,” cried 
elated, compared, docketed and _ filed young 

In the brains of the four men before You’re 
all these intinite details were laid out 


invested a surplus by way of a flyer. Harvey and hi 


place ill these things 


this quiet 


‘I’m certain ly vlad to see you 
nly men I ever saw who cou 


up rushed and nevershow 


PART 


Orde, aren’t you? 


; ee remarked without preliminary. 
af a wintry and hblustering evening in ae | He Vet 
» latter part of February, 02 ; - ee esac 


hin 
1 | . + very hea et voungs ma r “dj 
Waltor ) aaa Bob boarded the Union Pacifi he u , uns man, ol medi 
train en route for California. They distrib ASNT, SE of a full moon of a ta 
uted their hand baggage, then promptly tool ee 5h n eyes 

their way to_ the observation-car 


[QO2, 


where “T thoug .’ went on this young man 
they disposed themselves in the leather-  ' answer 's assent, “I’m Baker of 
ind-wicker arm-chairs for a smoke. 93: : nv me: T was betor 
this time of year the Westward travel had ur tim ut I know you. Seen you play. 
fallen off somewhat in volume. The tourist led for the Sunshine and Flowers ?” 
1 slackened, and the train was 
by those who had definite before?” 
Land of Promise, er by 
wise ones who realize that i "eal u ry ! If 
stern March and \pril are more ; 
ivoided than the wintry months 
The smoking-car contained then but 
half-dozen men 
Welton ar Bob took their places and 
lit their cigar The train swayed gently 
along, its rattle muffled by the storm. ime stuff. The « 
Polished ( represented the — be ittle old climate they’ 
windows acr whi drifted hazy lights 


and ghost-lik 


you listen to 
you may be disappoint 


Bob, highly amused 
vat it’s cracked uy 
more,” asserted Baker, ‘but 

limate’s bull 

y’ve made uy 

’s got to rain once in a 

vind’s got to blow; and all tl 

believe the Weather in the 

idleness of spirit Presently one column vou ll be sore. In 

lf-dozen men arose from his place, years. you'll | 

length of the car, and dropped 
next chair 


suggestions of snov 


Bob watched this ebony nothingness in 


” sore anyway wheneve! 
nything but stand 55 at nig 
noon and shine like the spotli 
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ie illustrated songster. If a Califor 
sees a little white cloud about as big 
toy balloon down in the southeast 
r he gets morose as a_ badger. If 
rts to drizzle what you'd call a light 
ie holes up. When it rains he hiber- 
like a bear, and the streets look like 
{ these populous and thriving Aztec 
poli down Sonora way. 
ss every man is privileged to get just 
so sore on the weather wherever he 


you see 


nd does so.” 
‘You been out there long?” asked Bob. 
ver since I graduated,” returned 
promptly, “and I wouldn't live 
here else. They’re doing real things. 
you run away with any notions of 
far nientes or tropical languor. 
California gang is strictly on the job. 
bunch seated under the spreading 
1a tree aren't waiting for the ripe 
to drop in their mouths. That’s 
First Reader and maybe somewhere 
among the Black and Tans—” 
lack and Tans?” interrupted Bob 
i note of query. 
sD Oilers 
gos of all 


Mexicans 

here to the 
“No sir, that 
under the banana either 

ing there to sandbag the next tourist 
sell him real before he 

to, or else they’re figuring on up- 

ng said piffling shrub and putting up 
office building. Which part of the 

are you going?” 

“Near White Oaks,’ said Bob. 

“No abalone-shells for yours, eh,” re- 
marked Baker cryptically. He glanced at 
Welton. ‘Where’s your timber located ?” 
he asked. 

“Near Granite,’ replied Bob,’—why, 
why, how the devil did you know we were 
out for timber ?”’ 

“*How did the Master Mind solve that 
” asked Baker, ‘‘‘Ah, that’s my 


greasers 


kinds from 


uator,”” explained Baker. 


tree are 


some estate 


problem 2? 
secre 


“No, that 


insist on 


Bob, “I 
that 


said 
what 


go,” 
and 
ibalone-shell remark ?”’ 
*A\balone-shells —tourists,” capitulated 
Baker, Mexican drawn work, bead 
belts, burned leather, fake turquoise and 
Saber’ 


doesn’t 


knowing; was 


‘also 


ostrich eggs. 


“Sure. But why not a tourist ?” 
‘Tourist—in White Oaks!” cried Baker, 


“Son, White Oaks raises raisinsand peaches 
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and apricots and figs and such things in 
quantities to stagger you. It is a nice, well- 
built city, and well conducted, and full of 
realestate boards and chambers of commerce. 
But it is not framed up for tourists.’ 

“Well, why timber?” demanded Bob. 

“My dear boy,” said Baker indicating 
Mr. Welton, who grinned, “Does your side 
partner resemble a raisin raiser? Has he 
the ear-marks of a gentle agriculturist ? 
Would you describe him as a typical sheep- 
man, or as a daring and resolute bee- 
keeper ?” 

Bob shook his head, still unconvinced. 

“Well, if you will uncover my dark meth- 
ods,” sighed Baker. He leaned over and 
deftly abstracted from the breast-pocket of 
Bob’s coat along narrow document. ‘‘ You see 
the top of this stuck out in plain sight. To 
the intelligent eye instructed beyond the 
second grade of our excellent school system 
the inscription cannot be mistaken.” He 
held it around for Bob to see. In plain 
typing the document endorsed as 
follows: 

“Durham County Timber Lands.” 

“My methods are very subtle,” said 
Baker, laughing, “I find it difficult to 
explain them. Come around sometime and 
Pll pick it out for you on the piano.” 

“Where are you going?” Bob in 
his turn. 

“Home—Los Angeles.”’ 

“In business—or just buying abalone- 
shells 2” 

“Tt takes a millionaire or an Iowa farmer 
to be a tourist,” replied Baker. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Supporting an extravagant wife, I tell 
Mrs. Baker. You want to go down that 
way. The town’s a marvel. It’s grown 
from thirty thousand to two hundred 
thousand in twenty years; it has enough 
real estate subdivisions to accommodate 
millions; it has invented the come-on house, 
built by the real estate agents to show how 
building is looking up at Lonesomehurst; 
it has two thousand kinds of architecture— 
all different; it has more good stuff than 
any place on earth—it’s a wonder. Comeon 
down and Ill show you the high buildings.” 

He chatted for a few moments, then rose 
abruptly and disappeared down the aisle 
toward the sleeping-cars without the for 
mality of a farewell. 

Welton had listening amusedly, 
and puffing away at his cigar in silence. 


Was 


asked 


been 
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“Well,” said he when Baker had gone, 
“How do you like your friend?” 

“He’s certainly amusing,” laughed Bob, 
“and mighty good company. That sort 
of a fellow is lots of fun. I’ve seen them 
many times coming back at initiation or 
commencement. They are great heroes to 
the kids.” 

“But not to anyone else?” inquired 
Welton. 

“Well—that’s about it,” Bob hesitated. 
“They're awfully good fellows, and see 
the joke, and jolly things up; but they 
somehow don’t amount to much.” 

“Wouldn’t think much of the scheme 
of trying Baker as woods foreman up in 
our timber, then,’’ suggested Welton. 

“Him? Lord, no!” said Bob surprised. 

Welton threw back his head and laughed 
heartily, in great salvos. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” he shouted, “Oh, Bobby, 
I wish any old Native Son could be 
here to enjoy this joke with me. Ho! ho! 
ho! ho!” ; 

The colored porter stuck his head in to 
see what this tremendous rolling noise 
might be, grinned sympathetically, and 
withdrew. 

“What’s the matter with you!’ cried 
Bob, exasperated, “Shut up, and be 
sensible.” 

Welton wiped his eyes. 

“That, son, is Carleton: P. Baker. Just 
say Carleton P. Baker to a Californian.” 

“Well, I can’t, for four days, anyway. 
Who is he 2?” 

“Didn’t find out from him, for all his 
talk, did you.” said Welton shrewdly. 
“Well, Baker, as he told you, graduated 
from college in ’93. He came to California 
with about two thousand dollars of capital 
and no experience. He had the sense to 
go in for water, and here he is!” 

“Marvelous!” cried Bob sarcastically, 
“But what is he now that he is here?” 

“Head of some of the biggest irrigation 
projects in California,” said Welton im- 
pressively. 

Welton enjoyed his joke hugely. After 
Bob had turned in, the big man parted the 
curtains to his berth. 

“Oh, Bob,” he called guardedly. 

“What!” grunted the young man half 
asleep. 

“Who do you think we’d better get for 
woods foreman just in case Baker shouldn’t 
take the job?” 
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AX next day the train puffed over the 

snow-blown plains. There was little in 
the prospect, save an inspiration to thankiul- 
ness that the cars were warm and comforta)le. 
Bob and Welton spent the morning going 
over their plans for the new country. After 
lunch, which in the manner of transcon- 
tinental travelers they stretched over as 
long a period as possible, they again repaired 
to the smoking-car. Baker hailed them 
jovially, waving a stubby forefinger at 
vacant seats. 

“Say, do Populists grow whiskers, or 
do whiskers make Populists ?”’ he demanded. 

“Give it up,” replied Welton promptly. 
“Why ?” 

“Because if whiskers make Populists, 
I don’t blame this state for going Pop. 
A fellow’d have to grow some kind of 
natural chest-protector in _ self-defense. 
Look at that snow! And thirty dollars 
will take you out where there’s none of it, 
and the soil’s better, and you can see 
something around you besides fresh air. 
Why any one of these poor pinhead farmers 
could come out our way, get twenty acres 
of irrigated land and in five years—’’ 

“Hold on!” cried Bob, ‘“‘you haven't 
by any chance some of that real estate for 
sale—or a sandbag?” 

Baker laughed. 

“Everybody gets that way,” said he, 
“T’ll bet the first five men you meet will 
fill you up on statistics.” 

He knew the country well, and pointed 
out in turn the first low rises of the prairie 
swell, and the distant Rockies like a faint 
blue and white cloud close down along the 
horizon. Bob had never seen any real 
mountains before, and so was much in 
terested. The train labored up the grades, 
steep to ‘the engine, but insignificant to 
the eye; it passed through the canons to 
the broad central plateau. The country 
was broken and strange, with its wide 
free sweeps, its sagebrush, its stunted 
trees, but it was not mountainous as Bob 
had conceived mountains. Baker grinned 
at him. 

“Snowclad peaks not up to specilica- 
tions?” he inquired. “Chromos much 
better? Mountain grandeur somewhat on 
the blink? Where’d you expect them to 
put a railroad—out where the scenery is? 
Never mind. Wait till you slide off Cape 
Horn into California.” 








hop. 





1e cold weather followed them to the 
of the Sierra. Snow, dull clouds, 
s and cold enveloped the train. Miles 
now-sheds necessitated keeping the 
ial light burning even at midday. 
er held them in its grip. 
1en one morning they rounded the 
corner of a high mountain. Far 
them dropped the lesser 
down a breathless descent. And 
beneath, so far distant as to draw 
themselves a tender veil of pearl-gray, 
d out foothills and green plains. 
( ngine coughed, shut off the roar of her 
ust. The train glided silently forward. 
come to the rear platform,” 
r advised. 

They sat in the open air while the train 
rushed downward. From the great drifts 
they ran to the soft melting snow, then to 
the mud and freshness of early spring. 


1] 
smal 


away 


ee , 
NOW 


boys crowded early wild tlowers on 
them whenever they stopped at the small 
towns built on the red clay. The air 
became indescribably soft and balmy, full 
of a gentle caress. At the next station the 
children brought oranges. <A little farther 

foothill ranches began to the 
brightness of flowers. The most delapt- 
dated hovel was glorified by splendid sprays 
[ Dooryards 


show 


red roses big as cabbages. 
the tiniest shacks blazed with red and 
yellow. Trees and plants new to Bob’s 
experience and strangely and delightfully 
exotic in suggestion began to usurp the 
landscape. To the far northerner brought 
up in only a common school knowledge of 
olive palms, eucalyptus, oranges, 
banana trees, pomegranates and the ordi 
nary semi-tropical fruits there is something 
delightful and wonderful in the first sight 
of them living and flourishing in the open 
When closer investigation reveals a whole 
series of which he probably not 
remember ever to have heard, he feels 
indeed an explorer in a new and wonderful 
land. After a few months these things 
1e old stories. They take their places 
cosmos as accustomed things. He 
‘n at some pains to understand his 
itor’s extravagant interest and delight over 
ts, chiramoyas, alligator pears, tama- 
guavas, the blooming of century plants, 
uits of chollas and the like. Baker 

ed out some of these things to Bob. 
“\Vinter to summer in two jumps and a 
said he. ‘The come-on stuff rings 


trees, 


does 


beco 


in his 
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Smell the 
‘Listen to the mocking- 


the bell in this respect anyway. 
air—it’s real air. 
bird.’”’ 

“Seriously or figuratively?’ asked Bob. 
“T mean, is that a real mocking-bird ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” replied Baker 
as the train moved on, leaving the songster 
“They sing all night out 
here. fine when you haven’t a 
grouch. Then you want to collect a brick 
and drive the darn fowl off the reservation. ”’ 

“T never saw one before outside a cage,” 
said Bob. 

“There’s lots of things you haven’t seen 
that youre going to see now you’ve got 
out to tbe Real Thing,” said Baker, ‘Why 
right in your line; you don’t know 
what big pine is. Wait ‘till you see the 
woods out We've got the biggest 
trees, and est mountains, and the 


to his C( stasy. 


Sounds 


own 


here. 
the big 


{ 


e biggest 


oi 
biggest crops and th 

“Liars,” broke in Bob, laughing, ‘Don’t 
forget them.” 

“Yes, the liars, agreed 
Baker. ‘“‘A man’s got to lie big out here 
to keep in practise so he can tell the plain 
truth without straining himself.” 

Before they changed cars to the Valley 
line, Baker had a suggestion to make. 

“Look here,” said he, ‘why don’t you 
come on and look at the tall buildings ? 
You do anything in the mountains 
yet, and when you get going you'll be too 
busy to make a 
pasear. sights. 
Get Peruse 
carefully your copy of Rules for Rubes and 
try it on.” 

“Go ahead,” 


biggest Loo, 


can t 


Come 
you the 
chance. 


California. 
Glad to 


re¢ kless. 


show 


Take a 


said Welton, unexpectedly. 


OB went on to Los Angeles with the 
B sprightly Baker. At first glance the 
city seemed to him like another. Then, 
as he wandered its streets, the marvel and 
vigor and humor of the place seized on him. 

“Don’t you suppose I see the joke?” 
complained Baker at the end of one of their 
long trolley Just get onto that 
house; it looks like a Mission-style switch- 
engine. And the one next to it, built to 
shed snow. Funny! sure it’s funny, But 
you ain’t talking to me! It’s alive! those 
fellows wanted different from 
anybody else so does everybody. After 
they’d used up theregular styles, they had to 


rides. 


something 
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make ’em up out of the fresh air. But 
anyway, they weren’t satisfied just to copy 
Si Goloshes idea of a Noah’s Ark chicken 
coop.” 2 

They stopped opposite very elaborate 
and impressive iron gates opening across 
a graded street. ‘These were supported by 
a pair of stone towers crowned with tiles. 
\ smaller pair of towers and gates guarded 
the concrete sidewalk. As a matter of fact 
all these barriers enclosed nothing, for 
even in the remote possibility that the 
inquiring visitor should find them shut, 
an insignificant detour would circumvent 
their fenceless flanks. 

“Maudsley Court,” Bob read sculptured 
on one ot! the towers. ‘ 

“That makes this particular subdivision 
mighty exclusive,” grinned Baker. ‘Now 
if you were a homeseeker wouldn’t you love 
to bring your dinner-pail back to the 
cawstle every night?” 

Bob peered down the single street. It 
was graded, guttered and sidewalked. 
A small sentry-box labeled Orrice and 
inscribed with glowing eulogiums occupied 
a strategic position near the gates. From 
this house Bob immediately became aware 
of close scrutiny by a man half concealed by 
the indoor dimness. 

“The spider,” 
a house. 


Baker. ‘“He’s onto 
us big as He can spot a yap at 
four hundred yards range, and you bet 
they don’t much nearer than that 
alone.” 

A huge sign shrieked of Maudsley Court. 
“Ger A GRE!” was its first advice. 

“They all try for a catchword—everyone 
of ’em,” explained Baker. “You'll see all 
kinds in the ads; some pretty good, most 
of ’em rotten.” 

“They seem to have made a start, any- 
way,” observed Bob, indicating a new 
cottage halfway down the street. It was 
a super-artistic structure, exhibiting the 
ends of huge brown beams at all points. 
Baker laughed. 

“That’s what it’s intended to seem,” 
said he. ‘‘That’s the come-on _ house. 
It’s built by the spider. It’s stickum for 
the flies. ‘This is going to be a high-brow 
proposition,’ says the intending purchaser, 
‘Look at the beautiful house already up. 
I must join this young and thriving colony.’ 
Hence this settled look.’ 

He waved his hand abroad. Dotted 
over the low rounded hills of the charming 


said 


get 
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landscapes were new and modern bur 
They were spaced widely, and « 
was flanked by an advertising board 

guarded by a pair of gates shutting tl 
private thoroughfares from the 
highways. Between them showed gr 
the new crops. 

“Nine out of ten come-on houses,” 
Baker, ‘‘and all exclusive. If you « 
afford iron gates, you can at least put 
a pair of shingled pillars. It’s the Gan 

“Will these lots ever be sold?” as! 
Bob. 

“Out here, yes,” 
part of the joke. 


lows. 


cou 


ast 


replied Baker. ‘Th 
The methods are a tri 


on the blink, but the goods insist on deliver 


ing themselves.” 


They boarded an inward-bound trolley. 


Bob read the devices as they flashed pa 
“Hrtttop Acres” he read near a 


stree 


plastered against an apparently perpen 


"9? 


dicular hill. ““‘Buy BrEFrore THE RIsF! 


castically advised this man’s rival at its foot 


The true suburbs passed byin a panorama 
little houses 


imitation Swiss chalets jostling 


attempted Moorish, cobblestones elbowing 


plaster 
Baker caught Bob’s expression. 

“These are workingmen’s 
clerk’s houses,” 
trying. Remember 
back East?” 


and 


what they lived 


a bewildering succession of effects. 


smal 


he said quietly. ‘“They’re 


Bob recalled the square, painted, ugly, 


featureless boxes built all 
pattern of dreariness. 
gay bewilderment of 
more interest. 


doubtful 


after the san 
He looked on thi 


taste witl 


“At least they’re taking notice,” sai 


Baker, lighting his pipe. 
fellow raises some kind of posies.”’ 
A few moments later they plunged i 


“And ever 


the vortex of the city, and the smilin; 
country, the far plains toward the sea, ani 


the circle of the mountains were lost; o1 
remained overhead the blue of the Calif 
nia sky. 

Baker lead the 
restaurant. 

“lm beginning to feel that I'll have 
find some monkey food somewhere or « 
in,” said he. 

They found a table and sat down. 

“This is the place to see all the sight 
profiered Baker, his broad face radiat 
satisfaction. “When they strike it 1 
on the desert, they hike right inh 
That fat lady yonder is worth betw« 


way toward a baseme! 


to 


h 
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and four millions. Fight months 
she did washing at two-bits a shirt 
her husband drove a one-man pros- 
shaft. The other day blew in 
ie big jewelry store and wanted a 
thousand dollar diamond 
rolled over twice and 
tail. ‘Yes, Madam,’ said he, ‘what 
’ ‘IT do’ no; just a thirty thousand 
- one. That’s all he could get out of 
‘But tell me how you want ’em set.’”’ 
egged. She bewildered, ‘Oh, 

so they'll jingle’ says she.” 


she 


Ne klace. 


boss 


W agged 


looked 


\iter the meal they walked down the 
ipal streets watching the crowd. It 
large crowd, as though at busy midday, 
variously appareled, from fur coat to 

hat. Each 
justified, 


extreme of 
either by the 


costume 
balmy 


seel ed 


summer-night effect of the California open- 
ir, or by the hint of chill that crept from 


the distant mountains. 
| 


either aspect could 
e elcomed. or ignored by a very slight 
the will. Electric blazed 
where. Bob was struck by the num 
of clairvoyants, palm readers, Hindu 
s, crazy cults, fake healers, Chinese 
rs and the like thus lavishly adver 
The class that elsewhere is pressed 
ecessity to the inexpensive dingi 
ck streets, here blossoms forth in truly 
al Juxurianse. Street vendors 
orts of things from mechanical toys 
ot eradicators spread their portable 
layouts at every corner. Vacant 
crowded with spielers of all sorts—religious 
or political fanatics, vendors of cure-alls, 
of universal tools, of marvelous axle-grease, 
| anything and everything to catch the 
lollar. Brilliantly lighted shops called 
passer-by to contemplate the latest 
motor, flying-machine, door-check, 
hatnot. Stock in these enterprises 

or sale—and was being sold! Other 
booths, like those ordinarily 
used as dispensaries of hot doughnuts and 
otfee, offered wildcat mining shares, oil 
and real estate in some _ highly 

lative suburb. Great stores of curios 

pen to the tourist trade. Here 
buy sheepskin Indian moccasins 

in Massachusetts, or abalone-shells, 

rnt leather pillows, or a whole collec 

if photographic views so minute that 
ould all be packed in a single walnut 
Next door were shops of Japanese 
Chinese goods presided over by 


effort of signs 


yr 


Mess 


with 


lots were 


side lk 


one 
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suave, sleepy-eyed Orientals in wonderful 
brocade, wearing the close cap with the 
red coral button Shooting-galleries 
spit spitefully. torches — flared. 

Baker strolled along, his hands in his 
por kets, his hat on the back of his head. 
From 


clanc Lore 


a-lop. 
Gasoline 


time to time he 
hs 
hi 


cast an amused 
companion. 

“Come in here,” he said abruptly. 

Bob found himself comfortably seated 
in a commodious open-air theater watching 
an excellent vaudeville performance. He 
enjoyed it thoroughly, for it was above the 
average. In minutes, however, the 
last disappeared in the wings 
to the accompaniment of a swirl of music. 


hiiteen 


soubrette 


Her place was taken by a tall, facetious 
looking, bald individual clad in a 
frock-coat. He held up his hand for 


silence. 


loose 


‘Ladies ’n gentlemen,” he drawled, 
“We hope you have enjoyed yourselves. 
If you can than this in 
any theater in town, barring the Orpheum, 
and tell us about it 
what we can do. to 
don’t believe you can. 


find a better show 


and we 


our’s 


will see 
up. I 


This show will be 


come 


bra¢ c 


afternoon and evening with 
complete change of programme twice a 
and — tell friends 
about the great free show down on Spring 
Just tell them about it.” 
¢lanced startled at his companion. 


re} veated eve ry 


week. Go awav your 


5 grinning. 


show has cost us up to-date,”’ 
went on the leisurely drawl, “just twenty 
eight hundred dollars. Go and tell your 
friends that. But he suddenly straight- 
ened his figure and his voice became more 
incisive, “that is not enough. We have 
decided to give you something real to talk 
about. We have decided to give every man, 
woman and child in this vast audience a 
first night ] silver dollars!” 

Bob could feel an electric thrill run 
through the crowd, and evervone sat up a 
little straighter in his chair. 


‘Let me see,’ 


present of two 


the orator went on, running 
his eye the audience. He had re 
sumed his quieter “There are 
perhaps seven hundred people present. 
That would make fourteen hundred dollars. 
sy the way, John,” he addressed someone 
briskly, “Close the and lock them. 
We d nt anybody in on this who 
didn’t our 


to come in the first place.”’ He winked 


over 


manner, 


yates 
don’t 


have interest enough in show 
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humorously at the crowd, and_ several 
laughed. 

“Pretty rotten, eh?’ whispered Baker 
admiringly. ‘Fixed ’em so they won't 
bolt when the show’s over and before he 
works otf his dope.” 

‘These two silver dollars, which I want 
you all to get, are in these hampers. Six 
little boys will distribute them. Come up, 
boys, and get each a hatful of dollars.” 
The six solemnly marched up on the stage 
and busied themselves with the hampers. 
“While we are waiting’ wenton the orator, “‘I 
will seize the opportunity to present to you 
the world-famed discoverer of that wonder- 
ful anaesthetic oxodyne—Painless Porter.” 

\t the words a dapper little man in 
immaculately correct evening dress and 
carrying a crush hat under his arm stepped 
briskly from the wings. He was greeted 
by wild, but presumably manufactured 
applause. He bowed rigidly from the hips, 
and at once began to speak in a high and 


nasal, but extremely penetrating voice. 

‘As far as advertising is concerned,” he 
began without preamble, “It is entirely 
unnecessary that I give this show. There 
is no man, woman or child in this marvelous 
commonwealth of ours who is not familiar 
with the name of Painless Porter, whether 
from the daily advertising 
boards, the street-cars, or the elegant 
red brougham in which I traverse your 
- streets. My work for you is my_ best 
advertisement. It is unnecessary from that 
point of view that I spend this money for 
this show, or that this extra money should 
be distributed among you by my colleague, 
Wizard Walker, the Medical Marvel of 
Modern Times.” 

Che tall man paused from his business 


papers, the 


with the hampers and the six boys to bow 
in acknowledgment. 

“No, ladies ’n gentlemen, my purpose 
is higher. In the breast of each human 
being is implanted an instinctive fear of 
pain. It sits on us like a nightmare, from 
the time we first come to consciousness 
of our surroundings. It is a curse. of 
humanity, like drink, and he who can 
lighten that curse is as much of a philan 
as George W. Childs or Andrew 
Carnegie. T want you to go away and talk 
about me. It don’t matter what you say, 
just so you say something. You may call 


thropist 


me quack, you may call me fakir, you may 
call me charlatan—but be sure to call me 





something! Then slowly the news 
spread abroad that Pain is banish 
and I can smile in peace knowing that 
vast expenditures of time and money h 
not been in vain and that I have been 
benefit to humanity. Wizard Walker, 
Medical Marvel of Modern Times will 1 
attend to the distribution, after which I | 
pull a few teeth gratis in order todemonstr 

to you the wonderful merits of oxodyne. 

“A dentist!’ gasped Bob. 

“Vup,” said Baker, ‘Not much gasoli! 
torch-on-the-back-lot in his, is there ?”’ 

Bob was hardly surprised, after much 
preamble and heightening of suspe1 
to find that the two silver dollars turned out 
finally to be a pink ticket and a blue ticket 
“good respectively at the luxurious offices 
for one dollar’s worth of dental and medical 
attention, free!”’ 

Nor was he more than slightly astounded 
when the back drop rose to show the stage 
set glitteringly with nickel-mounted dentist 
chairs and their appurtenances, with shining 
glass, white linen, and with a chorus of 
fascinating damsels dressed as trained 
nurses and standing rigidly at attention. 
Then entered Painless himself, in snowy 
shirt-sleeves and serious professional pre 
occupation. Volunteers came up two }y 
two. Painless explained obscurely — the 
scientific principles on which the marvelous 
by severing temporarily 
but entirely all communication between 
the nerves and the brain. Then much 
business with a very glittering syringe. 

“My lord!” chuckled Baker, ‘if he fills 
that thing up, it'll drown her!” 

In an impressive silence Painless flour 
ished the foreceps, planted himself square 
in front of his patient, heaved a moment, 
and triumphantly held up in full view an 
undoubted tooth. The trained nurses 
offered rinses. After a moment the patient, 
a roughly dressed country woman, arose 
to her feet. She was smiling broadly, and 
said something, which the audience could 
not hear. Painless smiled indulgently. 

“Speak up so they can all hear you,” he 


oxodyne worked 


encouraged _ her. 
“Never hurta bit,” the woman stammered. 
Three more operations were conducted as 
expeditiously and as_ successfully. ‘The 
audience was evidently impressed. 
How does he do it ?”’ whispered Bob. 
“Cappers,” explained Baker briefly. “He 
only fakes pulling a tooth. Watch him 
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next time and you'll see that he doesn’t 
actually pull an ounce.” 

uppose a real toothache goes up?” 

think that is one now. Watch him.” 

\ young ranchman was making his way 

up the steps that led to the stage. His 


skin was tanned by long exposure to the 


California sun, and his cheek rounded into 
an unmistakable swelling. 

“No fake about him,’”? commented Baker. 

seated himself in the chair. Painless 
examined his jaw carefully. He started 
back, both hands spread in expostulation. 
“My dear friend!” he cried, ‘You can 
save that tooth! It would be a crime to 
pull that tooth! Come to my office at 
ten to-morrow morning and I will see what 
can be done.” He turned to the audience 
and for ten minutes expounded the doc- 
trine of modern dentistry as it stands for 
saving a tooth whenever possible. In- 
cidently he had much to say as to his skill 
in filling and bridge-work and the mar- 
velous painlessness thereof. The meeting 
broke up finally to the inspiring strains of 
a really good band. Bob and his friend 
iding near the door, watched the audi- 
ence file out. Some few threw away their 
pink and blue tickets, but most stowed 
them carefully away. 

“And everyone that goes to the ‘luxurious 
offices’ for the free dollar’s worth will 
leave ten round iron ones,” said Baker. 

After a moment the Painless One and 
the Wizard marched smartly out, serenely 
oblivious of the crowd. They stepped into 
1 resplendent red brougham and_ were 
whisked rapidly away. 

“It pays to advertise,’ quoted Baker 
philosophically. 

They moved on up the street. 

“There’s the inventor of the Unlimited 
Life,’ said Baker suddenly, indicating 
a slender figure approaching. “I haven’t 
seen him in three years—not since he gotinto 
this graft, anyway.” 

“Unlimited Life,” 
that? a medicine?” 

A cult—Hullo, Sunny!” 
approaching figure swerved and 
stopped. Bob saw a very slender figure 
close-fitting, gray frock suit. 
surprise, from beneath the wide, 
elt hat there peered at him the keenly 
is face of the more intelligent mulatto. 
The man’s eyes were very bright and 


echoed Bob, ‘‘what’s 


clad in a 
To | 
blacl 


herve 
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shrewd. His hair surrounded his face as 
an aureole of darkness, and swept low to 
his coat collar. 

“Mr. Baker,”’ 
inscrutable. 

“Well, Sunny, this is my old friend Bob 
Orde. Bob, this is the world-famous 
Sunny Larue, apostle of the Unlimited 
Life of whom you've heard so much.” 
He winked at Bob. ‘“How’s the Colony 
flourishing, Sunny?” 

“More and more our people are growing 
to see the light,” said the mulatto in low, 
musical tones, ‘“The mighty but simple 
principles of Azamud are coming into 
their own. The poor and lowly, the humble 
and oppressed are learning that in me 
is their salvation—’’ He went on in his 
beautiful voice explaining the Colony of 
the Unlimited Life, addressing always 
Bob directly and paying little aitention to 
Baker, his hands in his 
pockets, a smile on his fat, good-natured 
face. It seemed that the Colony lived in 
tents in a canon of the foothills. It paid 
Larue fifty dollars a head and in return was 
supported for six months and _ instructed 
in the mysteries of the cult. It had its 
regimen. ‘‘At three we and break 
our fast, quite simply, with three or four 
dry prunes,” breathed Larue, ‘‘and then 
going forth to the high places for one hour 
we hold steadfast the thought of Love.” 

“Say, Sunny,” broke in Baker, “how 
many you got rounded up now?” 

“There are at present twenty-one earnest 
proselytes.”’ 

“At fifty a head—and you’ve got to feed 
and keep ’em somehow—even three dried 
prunes cost you something in the long 
run—” ruminated Baker. He turned 
briskly to the mulitto, “Sunny, on the 
dead, where does the graft come in?” 

The mulatto drew himself up in swift 
offense, scrutinized Bob closely for a 
moment, met Baker’s grin. Abruptly his 
impressive manner dropped from him. 
He leaned toward them with a captivating 
flash of white teeth. 

“Vou just leave that to me,’ he murmured, 
and glided away into the crowd. 

Baker laughed and drew Bob’s arm within 
his own. 

“Out of twenty of the faithful there’s 
sure to be with life savings 
stowed away in a sock, and Sunny’s the 
boy to make them produce the sock.” 


he said, simply, his eyes 
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“What's his cult, anyway?” asked Bob. 
“T mean, what do they pretend to believe? 
I couldn’t make out.” 

“A nigger’s idea of Buddhism,” replied 
Baker briefly, “But you can get all things 
strange and new and good and beautiful 
as well, in this country where men and 
women from everywhere come together— 
any brand of psychic damfoolishness you 
think you need in your business. They 
do it all, here, from going barefoot, eating 
nuts, flooding themselves with olive. oil, 
rolling down hill, adoring the Limitless 
Whichness, and all the works. It is now,” 
he concluded, looking at his watch, ‘‘about 
ten o’clock. We will finish the evening 
by dropping in on the Fuzzies.” 

Together they boarded a street-car, 
which shortly deposited them at an uptown 
corner. Large houses and spacious grounds 
indicated a district of some wealth. To 
one of these houses, brilliantly lighted, 
Baker directed his steps. 

“But I don’t know these people, and I’m 
not properly dressed,” objected Bob. 

“They know me. And as for dress, if 
you'd arrange to wear a chaste feather- 
duster only, you'd make a hit.” 

A roomful of people were buzzing like 
a hive. Most were in conventional evening 
dress. Here and there, however, Bob 
caught hints of masculine long hair, of 
feminine psyche knots, bandeaux and other 
extremely artistic but unusual departures. 
One man with his dinner-jacket wore a 
soft linen shirt perforated by a Mexican 
drawn-work pattern beneath which glowed 
a bright red silk undergarment. Women’s 
gowns on the flowing and Grecian were not 
uncommon. These were usually coupled 
with the incongruity of parted hair brought 
low and madonna-wise over the ears. 
As the two men entered, a very powerful 
blonde man was just finishing the declama- 
tion of a French poem. He was addressing 
it directly at two women seated on a sofa. 

“Un r-r-reve damour!”’ he concluded 
with much passion and clasped hands. 

In the rustle ensuing after this effort, 
Baker led his friend down the room to a 
very fat woman upholstered in pink satin 
to whom he introduced Bob. Mrs. Annis, 
for such proved to be her name, welcomed 
him effusively. 

“I’ve heard so much about you!’ she 
cried vivaciously, to Bob’s vast astonish- 
ment. She tapped him on the arm with 


her fan, “I’m going to make a confession 
to you; I know it may be foolish, but I do 
like music so much better than I do 
pictures.” 

Bob, his brain whirling, muttered some 
thing. 

“But I’m going to confess to you again, 
I like artists so much better than I do 
musicians.” 

A light dawned on Bob, “But I’m not an 
artist nor a musician,” he blurted out 

The pink upholstered lady, starting back 
with an agility remarkable in one of her 
size, clasped her hands. 

“Don’t tell me you write!” she cried 
dramatically. 

“All right, I won’t,” protested poor 
Bob, “for I don’t.” 

A slow expression of bewilderment over- 
spread Mrs. Annis’s face, and she glanced 
toward Baker with an arched brow of 
interrogation. 

“T merely wanted Mr. Orde to meet you, 
Mrs. Annis,”’ he said impressively, ‘‘and to 
feel that another time, when he is less 
exhausted by the strain of a long day, he 
may have the privilege of explaining to you 
the details of the great Psychic Movement 
he is inaugurating.” 

Mrs. Annis smiled on him graciously. 
“T am home every Sunday to my intimes,” 
she murmered. “I should be so pleased!” 

Bob bowed mechanically. 

“You infernal idiot!” he ground out 
savagely to Baker as they moved away, 
“What do you mean? [ll punch your fool 
head when I get you out of here!” 

But the plump young man merely smiled. 

Halfway down the room a group of 
attractive-looking young men hailed them. 

“Join in, Baker,” said they, “Bring 
your friend along. We’re just going to 
raid the commissary.” 

But Baker shook his head. 

“I’m showing him life,” he replied, 
‘““None but Fuzzies in his to-night!’ 

He grasped Bob firmly by the arm and 
led him away. 

“That,” he said indicating a very pale 
young man, surrounded by women, “‘is Pick- 
ering, the celebrated submarine painter.’ 

“The what?”? demanded Bob. 

“Submarine painter. He paints fish and 
green water and lobsters and the bottom 
of the sea generally. He paints them on 
the skins of kind-faced little calves.” 

“What does he do that for?” 
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“He says it’s the only surface that will 
express What he wants to. He has also 
invented a waterproof paint that he can 
use under water. He has a coral throne 
down on the bottom which he sits on, and 
paints as long as he can hold his breath.” 

“Oh, he does!” said Bob. 

“Ves,” said Baker. 

“But a man can’t see three feet in front 
of his face under water!” cried Bob. 

“Pickering says he can. He _ paints 
submarinescapes, and knows all the fishes. 
He says fishes have individual expressions. 
He claims he can tell by a fish’s expression 
whether he is polygamous or monogamous.” 

“Do you mean to tell me anybody 
swallows that rot!’ demanded Bob in- 
dignantly. 

‘The women do—and a lot more I 
can’t remember. The market for calf- 
skins with green swirls on them is booming. 
Also the women clubbed together and gave 
him money enough to build a_ house.” 

Bob surveyed the little white-faced man 
with a strong expression of disgust. 

“The natural man never sits in chairs,” 
the artist was expounding, ““When humanity 
shall have come into its own we shall assume 
the graceful and hygienic postures of the 
Oriental peoples. In society one must to a 
certain extent follow convention, but in 
my own house, the House Beautiful of my 
dreams, are no chairs. And even now a 
small group of the freer spirits are following 
my example. In time—” 

“If you don’t take me away, I'll run in 
circles!’ whispered Bob fiercely to his friend. 

They escaped into the open air. 

“Phew!” said Bob, straightening his 
long form, “Is that what you call the good 
society here?” 

‘(Good society is there,’ amended Baker, 
“That's the joke. There are lots of nice 
people in this little old town, people who 
lisp our language fluently. They are all 
mixed in with the Fuzzies.” 

They decided to walk home. Bob 
marveled at the impressive and substantial 
buildings. He spoke of the beautiful 
method of illuminating one of the thorough- 
fares ~by globes of light gracefully 
supported in clusters on branched arms 
either side the roadway. 

“They were originally bronze—but they 
went and painted them a mail-box green,” 
commented Baker dryly. 
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At the hotel the night clerk, a young 
man quietly dressed and with an engaging 
air, greeted them with just the right amount 
of cordiality as he handed them their 
keys. Bob paused to look about him. 

“This is a good hotel,” he remarked. 

“It’s one of the best managed, the best 
conducted and the best appointed hotels 
in the United States,’ said Baker with 
conviction. 


IV 


UT if Bob imagined for one moment 
that he had acquired even a 
notion of California in his experiences and 
observations down the San Joaquin and 
in Los Angeles, the next few stages of 
his Sentimental Journey very soon unde- 
ceived him. Baker’s business interests soon 
took him away. Bob armed with letters 
of introduction from his friend visited in 
turn such places as Santa Barbara, River- 
side, San Diego, Redlands and Pasadena. 
He could not but be struck by the absolute 
differences that existed, not only in the 
physical aspects but in the spirit and aims 
of the peoples. If these communities had 
been separated by thousands of miles of dis- 
tance they could not have been more unlike. 
At one place he found the semi-tropical 
luxuriance of flowers and trees and fruits, 
the soft warm sunshine, the tepid, languor- 
ous, musical nights, the mellow haze of 
romance over mountain and velvet hill and 
soft sea, the low shaded cottages, the 
leisurely charming people one associates 
with the story-book conception of California. 
The place was charming in its surroundings 
and in its graces of life, but it was a cheerful, 
happy, out-at-the-heels, little town whose 
bright gardens adorned its abysmal streets, 
whose beautiful mountains palliated the 
naiveté of its natural roads. Bob mingled 
with its people with the pardonable amuse- 
ment of a man fresh from the doing of 
big things. There seemed to be such long, 
grave and futile discussions over the under- 
taking of that which a more energetic 
community would do as a matter of course 
in the day’s work. The liveryman from 
whom Bob hired hig saddle-horse proved 
to be a person of a leisurely and sardonic 
humor. 
“Their chief asset here is_ tourists,” 
said he. “That’s the leading industry. 
They can’t see it, and they don’t want to. 
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They have just one road through the 
ounty. It’s a bum one. You'd think it 
was a dozen, to hear them talk about the 
immense undertaking of making it half- 
way decent.” 

“Why don’t you go East?” asked Bob. 

“I did once. Didn't like it.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. Back East when 
you don’t do nothing, you feel kind of 
suilty. Out here when you don’t do nothing 
you dowt vive a damn.” 

Nevertheless Bob was very sorry when 
he had to leave this quiet and beautiful 
little town, with its happy, careless, charm 
Ing people. Thence h went directly to 

town built in a half-circle of the moun- 


} 
{ 


tains. The sunshine here was warm and 
grateful, but when its rays were with- 
drawn a stinging crept down from the 
snow. No sitting out on the veranda after 


dinner, but often a most grateful fire in 
the Club’s fireplace. The mornings were 
crisp and enlivening. And again by the 
middle of the day the soft California 
warmth laid the land under its spell. 
This was a town of orange growers, 
young fellows from the East. Its Uni 
versity Club was large and_ prosperous. 
Flowers lined the 
fences. The houses 


Its streets were wide. 


curbs. There were few 


Iiven the telephone 
poles were painted green so as to be un- 
obtrusive. Bob thought it one of the most 
attractive places he had ever seen, : 


were in eood taste 


TO BE CO 


indeed it should be, for it was built prac- 
tically to order by people of intellic: e, 

Thence he drove through miles and 
miles of orange groves, so large that the 
numerous workmen go about their rk 
on bicycles. Even here in the cou 


were planted with palms and 
other ornamental trees, and gay with flowers. 
Abruptly he came upon a squalid town of 
the old regime, with ugly frame-houses; 
littered streets; sagging sidewalks; foul 
with puddles, old tin cans, rubbish; popu 
lous with children and women in backyard 
dressing-sacks—a distressing reminder of the 
worst from the older-established countries. 
And, again, at the end of the week, he 
most unexpectedly found himself seated on 
a country-club veranda having a very good 
time indeed with some charming specimens 
of the idle rich. He talked polo, wolf, 
tennis and horses; he dined at several of 
the most elaborate ‘“‘cottages;’ he rode 
forth on glossy bang-tailed horses perfectly 
appointed; he drove in marvelously con- 
ceived traps in company with most engaging 
damsels. When finally he reached Los 
Angeles again he carried with him as 
standing for California, not even the 
heterogeneous but fairly coherent idea 
one usually gains of a single common- 
wealth, but an impression of many climes 
and many peoples. 

“Ves,”’ said Baker, “and if you’d gone 
north, you’d have struck a different layout 
entirely.” 
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Little Stories 


of the West 


The Lure o’ Suns 
U" the steep dry banks of the arroyo under the 


hite glare of the sun a man was toiling 
At every step his feet sank far down 
into loose sand, scattering a little shower of 





pet into the ravine below. His breath came in 
of wheezing cough; he climbed desperately 

ike « vorn out with the fatigue and pain of many 
eary days and nights in that burning land. AI- 

ud 1e desert had exacted its toll of him, its 

strength and hope and young manhood. 

His f was withered and parched with thirst; his 
es were already aglow with the frenzy of madness. 

He swayed back and forth as he toiled upward. 

Now and then he stumbled forward until his body 
against that blazing wall of sand in front. 

With the aid of his Winchester which he carried 
e a crutch under his right arm, he was always 

ib tagger to his feet again and to continue his 


= 


he reached the top of the high bank of the 
rrovo he rested a moment, panting like a lizard 
hadow of a rock. As far as he could see 

( r hand there was only an endless stretch 
quivering sandhills and blazing ledges of 


A shot sounded 
from somewhere 
on the right 





all hung the 


rock and withered sagebrush. Over 
sun like a white ball of fire. He shaded his face 
with his hand as he looked at the undulating line 
of the horizon. The glare of those angry heat- 
waves made him reel drunkenly. Far below him 
in the bed of the ravine lay his dead burros and 
the wheeling buzzards had already marked the 
spot. At sight of their dark shadows circling round 
and round over the sandhills he burst into a loud 
laugh. He pointed toward the horizon. He began 
to talk to himself in wild incoherent language, 
joyfully beckoning for sonieone to come up and 
join him. 

Suddenly above a low hill of sand several hundred 
yards in front of him appeared the heads of a dozen 
men mounted on horseback. For a moment as 
they stood there in sharp silhouette they held the 
man’s wandering gaze. Then he threw his Win- 
chester to his shoulder and began firing aimlessly 
at the distant points of the compass. The first 
bullet hit a ledge of rocks far to the right, the second 
broke the neck of the foremost horse, the third went 
through the shoulder of one of those motionless 
figures, the fourth struck in the sand far to the left. 

At the unexpected assault of those terrible bullets 
the figures disappeared as rapidly as they had come. 
It was as if they had been merely figments of the 
man’s mind and had melted silently into the dancing 
heat-waves. Only the silent horizon and the 
quivering hills of sand and the withered sagebrush 
was before him once more. The man _ laughed 
gleefully when he saw what he had accomplished. 
His lips moved very rapidly; his voice ran on in an 
endless monotone. But in the next moment he 
had become silent. From every quarter of the 
surrounding sand-dunes a_ perfect hailstorm of 
bullets crashed about him. The horsemen, closing 
in rapidly, had almost surrounded his point of 
vantage. 

For a second the man hesitated. Then he turned 
and ran toward a high ledge of rocks, throwing off 
a portion of his clothes as he went. All about 
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his feet the bullets 1 ed up tle pulls of sa d. 
Whe ¢ i raine ¢ elter of the ¢ € i 
faced about and fired two or three rapid shots at his 
purs S One of his b ets st do another 
horst 

( g savagely the belo ist dis 
ounted and hid the ‘ vehing hateve he 
) ( 1 place of ( t r ) ing 
oO ala e formatic the e posse a i ( 
po 1a ilf-nuc figure oO e ledge Several 
times ( ere compelled to stop before the itter 
ing fire of his Winchester. When the id reachee 
a OInL oF a hundred irds fro nl ylace of 
el the ilted i ( 1doO or the ( 1 id 
to advance ar eare Meat ( € ( 

t o bla owt 10 ( ite S ( 
dese ithering evervt f der its te eat. 
Icstab ¢ ther C ( ade ol scant 
sagel ehind the lo i es ( it 
gra e Tro ( d ( ba ot ( ivine 
the ( vart yrrepared to la siege to tha 
hig edge before the Sco ere sent out to 
the right and left so that they co | ttc! e point 
tro ever l ne formed a ertect 
cordo arounc elr re Ne the ( S er 
do ) ) cr lO i ( ( 1 
above en desperate Vv the terrible hea hould 

1 ist mw | elf and offe Os ( r 

or several ours there is absolute lence over 
those burning ledges of gra Nothing is to 
e seen save the endless les of quiveri sand 
hills and above ir e haz atmosphere the irds 
het r lazily to and fro it ide circles. Fro 
their positio the shade of the rocks Doss 
continued — te itch and iit itient] It is 
no eal ¢ iddle of ifternoon and he 
hottest period of the da The entire desert la 
blinded and stricken under the I flaring 
The sagebrush, parched and thered, stret 
its dead arms to the sun. Everywhere the ro 
were like a furnace 1dding ell 1 heat to 
the already overburdened atmos] 1 those 


endless miles of dry 


like something fantastica ilive. It SCC ed 
inconceivable that anvone ithout helter or pro 
tection could end even for an hour the terrible 





heat of that white ball of fire 





Now and then as the posse waited the man o1 
ledge above them stirred uneasily. [ p there or the 
flat open ledge, exposed to the entire heat of the 
sun, he was. suffering tortures. With a_ little 
pile of rocks and his handkerchief he had constructed 
a rude awning. Under this flimsy structure he 
lay with his head in the shadow and his body 


extended at full length on the bare roc} 








periods of time he la part unconscious of his 
surroundi | bursting with blood. Foam 
gathered on his his eves became glazed and 
sunken. At last he could endure the a ful 
agony no longer he would raise himself to his knees 
and fire aim] at the sandhills below. The 
the posse answer with a sharp volle of 


bullets and in the excitement the man almost 
forgot his terrible sufferings. 
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Once he appeared in full view of the mer 




















lad or ir is undershirt and drawers 

left e carried a Colt revolver and in } 
hand a_ he rifle. Again he fired ai 
about the horizon, then disappeared before 

could tire a single shot in return. 

TI sultory warfare continued for so 
time, the C vers of the sheriff’s party ( 
out of si t under the rocks man ont 
for the most part concealed and hidden f 
determined pursuers, At last the posse 
It t at the delay. By a simultaneous 
nent they prepared to advance several feet 
the point Thev began a quicl energetic 
conceal their forward movement. <A st 
| ed po! the rocks above, brea 

uge pieces Of loose granite and filling the 

ing st. When they were within a 
feet of the high cliff where the man lay 
they again halted and concealed themselve 

hatever offered itself, 

“Will vou surrender now 2”’ shouted their 
His voice sounded flat and dead across t 
reache of sand, From the cliffs above ther 
no re Only the absolute silence of the 
answere For a moment the silence 
man on t edge mystified and even alart 
little irt They co see no sign at 
of the a vhom. the ere hunting. Or 


dark, wly riz rock towered above their 


grim and solemn. 
Si a wild shout of laughter rar 
thro he still air, and at that moment the 





f the man appeared upon the very edge 








cliff. He stood there in plain view grinning va 
at the horizon and beckoning for someone 
to hi For a second the little posse re 
qui a led by the man’s audacity. 7 
shot so ed fro somewhere on_ the I 
soft-nosed bullet struck that grinning figure 
chest, whirled him around, and pitched hi 
\ ard por he bare, pitiless, sunscore he 


I 
advanced cautiously. 


bolder when they saw that the man did not 


the scrambled up over the rocks like sq 


In a second their leader who was far in advar 
, 


reached the top of the ledge. He sprang 





ro ith a shout of Stepping fo 
he turned the body of the man with his foot 
the vacant face was turned up to the pitil 


cried to his men_ belo 


l 


‘r all. It’s only a craz 





pec tor.” 
% 


Some Yankee and a Goat 
A COMMON domestic goat, in the hear 
vast wilderness, tied to the branches of 

pine a hundred feet from the ground, is not 


Nevad n fact, I know of 
It was just over t 





spectacle it a. 





from Sierra county, California. 


Then gr 
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ate in February of one of Nevada’s | | | 

winters when the mercury runs up 
sixty above and stays there for 

a time, and then, in mock apology || 


inomalous behavior, suddenly drops 


below and almost freezes the 


the veins. For several days it had} 
balmy and pleasant, the stranger 
trained to feel it was the immediate 
Then fortwo | 
Consistent in its 


r of sultry summer. 
varm rain fell. 


ness, January had been smothered | 


snow till the low-growing shrub 
the mountain sides was completely 
ed. And the temperature—but it 
goat tethered in a treetop that I am 


“0 


ls and Roberts—two prospectors— 

r there. They had entered early on 

n’s prospecting, too early, in fact; for they 
pelled by severe weather to return to the 


nts early in March. 


vat had probably heard them talking high 
ron the mountain side, and began to bleat 


ress. There was a peculiar admixture of 


and defiance in her tone, but it brought aid. 
o men hurried down the steep slope and 
e beleaguered nanny, now placidly gulping 
uur which she had just plucked, intending 
rate its hard, sharp spines in her digestive 
and later to divulge and chew it at her 
The astonishment of Daniets and Roberts 
imagined. 

cert they said, “Well, Pll be hanged!” 

of sixty feet up from the earth there was 
‘le limb on the rugged stately trunk. Twenty 
e the lowest branches perched the nanny. 
lips tightly compressed she mumbled the 
a toothless old man masticating a gum- 
isionally she emitted a soft bickering bleat. 
Her tether was fastened 
to the trunk twenty feet 
higher. Above and about 
her she had cropped the 
needles and the soft suc 


pw WN culent tips of the smaller 
ow a. * branches within her reach. 
jy Ks? She had even gnawed the 
4 bark from the limb upon 


The goat bleated 
her distress 


by lightning. She could get no nearer the 


| which she stood. It was peeled as if stripped 
| ground, for she had reached the limit of her 
tether, and by some instinct had avoided 


| committing suicide. 





\ How did she get there? and how long 
had she been in her lofty position? Human 
hands had helped her there beyond a doubt, 
for there was the tethering rope. Even had 
she been gifted with the means and skill of 





climbing, she could not have so secured 
herself. 
has been achieved by those of her kind which 





Notwithstanding the success that 


have had the advantages of civilization, in 
surmounting high fire-walls of city tenements 
and lunching off the shingles, Daniels and 
Roberts were too shrewd to believe the old 


nanny could have scaled the forest giant 
unaided. Besides, domestic goats are not 
given to roaming the wilds of the Sierra alone. 
While they were contemplating the avicular 
creature on her aerial roost, they were surprised to 
hear from a short distance, a man below them ex- 
claim, like an echo, ‘“‘Well, I'll be hanged!” 
“Hello!” he called cordially when he saw Daniels 
Never 
Why don’t you 


and Roberts. ‘Got her treed, have you? 
knew her.to take a tree before. 
bark ?” 

“Ts that your goat?” demanded Daniels with an 
unsociable grunt. 

“T reckon she is,” admitted the stranger. 

“Well, that’s a nice way to treat a dumb brute, 
isn’t it! 
to let the poor thing starve to death tied up in the 
top of a tree?” 


Haven't you got any more pity in you than 


“Now, look here, friend,” retorted the stranger; 
I don’t know you, and you don’t know me. You 
think I’m a fool to hang a helpless nanny in a tree 
while I’m off scratching for gold; and I have the 
same opinion of you for thinking I’d do it. 
that’s what you’d call a 
personal equation. I’ma 
tenderfoot, I’ll admit, but 
you don’t catch me shin- 


I reckon 


ning a pine-tree five foot 
through and two hundred 
feet high, and nary a limb 
a quarter way up to the 
tip, just to tie a she goat 
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in the top when there’s acres and acres of room on So saying, he unstrapped his hand-ax ar ’on ies 
the ground. No, sir; not your unt¢le.” felled a tall, withy young pine, so that its toy ed ps 
“That's so,” said Daniels thoughtfully and more among the lower branches of the giant tre He ™ 
cooll “But how did it get there? That’s what scrambled up this and had soon released the se 
I'd like to know.” from her precarious predicament. With thi und 
“Ah!” ejaculated the stranger; “now you’re ance of Daniels and Roberts she was soon age 
talking.” When the nanny felt the solid ground o1 My 
“Maybe you're a modern Rip Van Winkle,” beneath her feet, without the slightest of = 
suggested Roberts; “maybe you’ve been sleeping a emotion or manifestation of gratitude, she io 
century or two while the tree grew and lifted her snubbed her rescuers, and, with an air of ter pices 
up there.” indifference, began to mow the tough green Lw- 2 
“N_a,”’ drawled the stranger; “I’ve been gone just carpet. FRANK THt ee 
five days. Sit down while I breathe a spell, and ea 
I'll tell you how she got up there. + oe 
“You see, as I said, I’m a tenderfoot, as they call at 
parp 


2. CE RNR peg Rpm A Symphony of the Suds ice 
out West right away. I stocked up at that little - = 


t 
place along the railroad—Verdi, I believe 


li, eater call M*: PERCIVAL rubbed doggedly at the sate 
it. The boys around Sullivan’s store had a good tub full of clothes. Every little wl he ve 


it; just took t 





























deal of fun at my expense, too, and told me all kinds gave an unoffending article a vicious drubbi: hat rea 
of lies about prospecting. I haven’t found a,color indicated her resentment. Everything had gone os 
vet. Well, one day Lasked them kind of casual-like wrong anyway. The gasoline-stove of whi she Ee 
what the miners out in the hills did for milk, and ever held a subconscious terror smoked and sp red ee 
one of them spoke up expe rienced-like and says he, suspit iously. The jagged edge of the wort er- pus 
‘Why, they catch wild goats and milk them.’ With cover had ripped one of her thumbs, and Kon 
that I gets an idea. Now, I’m some Yankee, and, deavoring to favor it she dropped one after another ee 
thinks I, why not pack a goat instead of a jackass. of the freshly-rubbed garments on the dust ed ons 
They can climb like all get out, and are strong to floor, which exasperated her to a_ scandalous ‘i a 
boot: and eat—they eat anything they can get be- degree. The starch was lumpy, and the washing- yess 
tween their jaws. I had to keep my prospecting powder curdled the water in the boiler. For ten a 
outfit out of her reach or she’d have eat it up long — dollars she could get a washing-machine to sa\ art 
ago. So anyway, thinks I, I'll just rustle around her half the labor and annoyance she was enduring ‘ ‘ee 
and get a good milking nanny and try it. And I did, at present, but there was not ten dollars to spare, Be 

“Five davs ago I came here and thought I’d try and she could not remember when there had heen. a * 
it down these ravines a while. — It is so all-fired steep “T’m sick and tired of it all,’”’ she thought angrily. a . 
down there I was afraid my goat might balk coming ‘Here it is the first of the month again. It’s four a a 
back and compel me to carry her up the hill on my months that Harold has been out of work, ‘ar e iia 
back or leave her there. So I concluded to leave have got just twenty-six dollars left.” She looked rei 
her up here on the mountain; and I did. Well, through the honeysuckle-framed door of the she ste 
anyway, you see how that tree she’s in is growing toward the neat little bungalow beyond. ‘Than rail 
right in a hollow-like. Well, there had been a heavens the place is paid for, but taxes will be due ; 
snow-slide, and that hollow was filled with snow in six weeks, and so will the payments on | ife i 
clean up to where her rope is tied, and it was packed insurance.” _ 
hard, too. Here’s water, savs I to myself, and with She lifted the boiler-cover and jabbed vici is % 
plenty of rope she'll get along fine browsing on the at the seething clothes. A huge burst of white ee 
treetops. So I left herand went on down the canon. steam rose to the rafters, curled graceful ilong : a 

“Then that warm rain came; the blind dry them and sailed leisurely out of the door CAS 
gulches boomed in great shape; every little gully rubbed her bare wet arm across her hot face with ey 
became a raging torrent; and I began to think maybe a free, lithe movement. 4 
the foundation would wash out from under her feet “I’m thirty-nine vears old to-day,” she t! ight i wy 
and leave her hanging high and dry. So I started — bitterly as she bent over the tub agair It’s te 
back in a hurry, and here I am, and you know the twelve years since we were married and at ee 
whole thing. I might have known she was too have we to show for it?) The money that p for 
smart to hang herself.” the house we had both saved before we were married, 

Daniels and Roberts indulged in strident laughter, and it has not more than doubled in value the 
which the nanny regarded as a personal affront at last ten years. I’ve drudged and skimped along 
her discomfiting situation. She snorted contemptu- without help or clothes or books or n or 
ously and spat the bur at them. All this time she change. and have made one hundred dollars a 
had been patiently, though vainly, endeavoring to month do the work of two. One can’t save ent 
crowd it down her gullet painlessly. vith everything so everlastingly high. | nder 

“What will vou do?” asked Roberts. how he would feel if he had given up his position as 

“Leave it to me,” replied the stranger. “Do you bookkeeper twelve years ago, and had to g oing ~ 
see those tall, straight saplings growing at the rim instead some drudgery he hated. He’ joy 
of this basin? Well, watch me.” shoveling dirt for a roof over his head, and enough 














to eat to keep him alive, now wouldn’t 
e? And that is just about what I have 
lone. | gave up a good position right 
beside him in the office. I-had brains 
and I would have worked up toa respon- 
sible position in twelve years. And here 
I ha done nothing but household 
jrudg ever since. I can’t take a two 
veeks’ vacation even and go off to the 
resorts because I can’t spare the money 

Iw a fool.”’ 

She straightened up her tired back 
slow! id cautiously, with due consideration for the 





stitch which lurked within her muscles. She rested 
wainst the door-jamb looking disdainfully at her 
parboiled hands and ragged nails. Some baby 
mice in a nest on a high shelf whined softly, and she 
knew she must clean out the place before the day 
vas over, or they would be overrun with the 
reatures. The orange tree rasped its limbs against 
the shed roof. The hoyse cat rubbed up against 
rer wet skirts with friendly 
intentions but retired in dis- 
gust at the damp contact. 
She looked across the little 
urd with somber eyes. The 
fresh lawn, newly cut, the 


ical rose trees full of 
ious bloom, the orange 
th a few late golden 
spheres hanging to their 
imbs, the neat little garden 
| the thrifty berry-bushes 














ill spoke of the loving care 
of the master of the place. 
There was no appreciative 


to relieve the somber- 





ess of her eyes. They were 
e eyes, too, full of intel- 
ual depths, and the hot, 
ied face was a capable one 
ith abounding possibilities. 





“Not that I want Harold to go out by the day 
shoveling dirt,” she thought as she reiurned to her 


tubbing. “Of course not. He has the dignity 
f the family to uphold. We may starve trying to 
sustain it but it has to be done. But I just wonder 


how long his temper would last if he were ground 

vn to hard, dirty labor. That’s what I wonder. 
He never seems to think 
that it T had all this drudg- 
ery of housework hired I 
might be able to use my 
brains to some advantage. 
It isn’t fair to be tied down 
like this, no chance for 
development nor growthand 
no hope for anything dif- 
ferent. He wouldn’t stand 
it six months. It isn’t fair. 
I have not deserved it. I’ve 





Eyes like those of a 
lonesome dog 





She was a woman who knew You don’t want to go back East to live 
er possibilities and her 
imitations. It was tending to embitter her. 
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drudged faithfully for twelve years and 
I haven’t a thing to show for it. I am 
growing old instead of advancing. It 
isn’t fair. I don’t deserve it. 

She wiped the stinging tears of self-pity 
from her bitter, weary eyes. “I’m sick 
and tired of it all. Harold does not half 
try. He could get a position before this 
if he did. I won’t put up with it a day 
longer. Ill tell him to-night that he has 
got to earn a living for me. He has no 
sense of responsibility If he had done 


” 


all sorts of work he simply hated for twelve years 
just for my sake there would be some excuse. But 
he just takes it as a matter of course that I can 
wash and iron and scrub and clean and slave from 
morning until night, until I am too tired to even 
change my dress or brush my hair. I’m getting to 
be a regular old hag, and I hate it.” 

A step on the gravel walk caught her ear. She 
went with a stiff-muscled motion to the door. 
A man came toward her. He 
raised a grimy hand to his 
hat. 

“Have you got any work 
to be done about ?” he asked 
briskly. Mrs. Percival laughed 
scornfully, 

“No,” she replied, “I have 
to do my own work, you see. 
We cannot afford to hire any 
done.” 

He turned away. His eyes 
reminded her of a lonesome 
| dog’s. Suddenly he whirled 
' 1 toward her. 

J “God, ma’am, ain’t there 
nothing for an honest man to 
do nowhere? I’m just out of 
the hospital, but I'll show you 
I can work. Just give me a 
chance to show what I am 
good for. V’ve tramped this 
district since seven. o’clock 
this morning. <All I want is a couple of 
e me by boat down to the 


dollars. That will ta 
border, and L’ll get across to Mexico, Il show you 
I’mable to work. Just let me get back to the mines.” 

He leaned wearily against the orange tree. Mrs. 
Percival looked at him compassionately. 

“You hain’t got an old shirt, have you? [’m 
dirty.” His voice was brisk with indignant resent 
ment. “If I had another shirt I 
could get off somewhere and wash 
this. A man can’t go dirty.” 

Mrs. Percival found a ragged 
shirt which she offered with 
excuses. 

“Tt’s all right ma’am, and [I’m 
obliged to you.” He folded it up 
under his coat. “This isan awful 
country, now ain’t it, ma’am? 
I’ve been on this coast for the last f 
fifteen years, came over the 


The Little 











Woman 
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isthmus. I hain’t never been afraid 
1a’am I just came out of he hospilt 


Li. 


Don’t know where i 


out here to 


couple of dollars. 
I than 
thing to hel 


enough 
no country 
country. said, her 
“T suppose it a thing I car 
has been out of 
it hard to get anything lo,” \ , | \ 
“Test so,’ nodded the mat ‘ ld his lg ! ling t Il get bacl 
country for a poor Isl l \ lk as good 
wn } 
left it. That’s the 
ma’am; lots of factories.” 
“What part of New 


sl :. BS ed, idly interested 
“Newport, Rhode 


place for ye. I hai 

I could go. Oh I gues DOU re that I t 1eT tt n urled 

I won’t say nothing if | - infit ly much n . have than that poo 
vent back last vear,” she said ret | ively. . ri and uncomplaining 

“The climate was awful hot ti ld,” st thought with 

that I did not have a | fringes on the 

“Tt alwavs was hotter i | it flu 5 could I feel resentful t 

in the summer and in 1] 1 hi -y nt ‘very thought is f 


ih 


I can ren 

“That's right 

When a feller get 

about the | 

a while wouldn ve i } 

Now in Mexico up in the mount # ae. se rio) " 
it + just like is | nat ng pper and set the table under the arbor, a 


good wage Ss 1eSs 1 
don’t wan to go | 1 ul ’ i That venin it her white house-dre 
‘No don’t!” t si 
a promptness and di 
“T would not live ther 
Suddenly the s 
the odor of orange 
the mocking-bird’s 
her all morning v th : 1 ish it | over, 
such environme | ee] ter in his voice. “The old 
complaint slunk away t of sight We ge \ a lier’s position. 
hundred fold more out of | re t I be t t iV vears, lied 
she said. No, California is 


“Jest so,” he said cheet 
going. Perhaps Ill find some give me t} 
work. Thank ve, ma’am, r tl hirt, anc n nan, vou ¢ have help, and need 

glad ve reminded me about | | y nv 1 1 have been mighty uncot 


“Stop a moment,” Mrs. 
| ( cat i\ 1 one-half v 1 deserve.’ 


“Tt is noon, and I will s e 1 e al an gi 


1 around 


e a soldier, and 


s neck, and 


some breac 
house.” T1 tired face in pe! 
“God, ma’am,” eves, 
good one 3 
He sat quietly 
pared and brought 
like a man hungry 


Percival finished her \ g y 
(;EORGIN «A 5 TOWN 





Jeneath giant alders, in 
a secluded canon above the 
Santa Clara valley, California, 
is a shrine, placed there 
years ago by the 
fathers in charge of the 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 


At a Wayside Shrine 


A Prayer in the Month of Mary 
By CLARENCE URMY 


Fair shrine of Mary! What sweet lure, I wonder, 
Has led me to this leaf-embroidered glen, 

As with unfettered feet I sought to sunder 
My soul and body from the haunts of men? 


I say the sweet “Hail, Mary”; never dearer 
Have Gabriel’s tender words seemed to my soul, 
For something in this spot has made them clearer 
And marks a golden milestone toward life’s goal. 


The checkered shine and shade through branches drifting, 
The new-born birds that strive so hard to sing, 

The “Pax vobiscum” of the breeze uplifting 
The tendrils of the baby vines of Spring— 


The fair enfoldment of the alders bending— 
(It was upon a tree His body hung 

And with it all “Magnificat” is blending 
By waters of the brooklet sweetly sung. 


The sun behind the hill is slowly creeping, 
Far up the cafion sounds the Angelus— 


Ring on, sweet bell, her memory sacred keeping— 
Oh, sweet and blessed Mother, pray for us! 





OUN ID -UP [ OF STRAYS 
on I H CORRALING 


THE MONTHS RODEO ~~) 











halls, gymnasiums, an observatory, a great librar 
alifornia’s incie! rkeley oaks, where =a commons, and dormitories to house a studer 
: ) Tilden’s bronze athlete body already in excess of three thousand and ex 
New | , there ding year by year. 
Unive rsity Chat every stone laid might constitute part of a 
noble whole, Mrs. Phoebe \pperson Hearst, 1 
f i itv and wise friend of learning and t 
| 


undertoo 


international competitior 
to provide a permanent plan. First Bénard, t 
French architect, as winner in the competition, and 
later John Galen Howard, for now five vears super 
i hitect of the University of California, 
wrought on this plan, until to-day it constitutes 
uniquely flexible, far-foreseeing, practicable, and 
beautiful solution of a vast and fascinating archi 
tectural problem. 
express a multi Alread i 


h has been accomplished toward 
(ceneratior 


state has erected in granite, 
hedrals mission tile, at a cost of $ 
which houses the departments 


science, commerce and econom! 


istrative offices, and, temporarily, 


rary, with its priceless stores of mat 
and other primary material for the history 


lifornia all western America. Mrs. Hear 


a cost of $600,000, and in hig n 


of material and workmanship, t die 
Memorial Mining Building, in’ con 
7 } 


Hasotbcase} 
isband, Senator George Hearst, hims« 
of great achievement in the world of mini 
William Randolph Hearst has built the Gree 
Theater, that beautiful open-air auditorium whi 
has proved of such usefulness and enrichment 
the inner life of the university, on whose sta 

rdt has acted, Schumann-Heink and Gad 


generatio) sung, and s¢ kolans, poets, statesmen a 


rs given of their best. The granite walls ha 

and mining, ‘isen of the University Library, the major portik 
mechanics and f which has now been built, at a cost of $6c 

and applied, mu- yed from the bequest by Charles Franklin D 

litoriums and lecture- of a fourth part of his estate. The Hall of Law } 





The Month’s Rodeo 


cen built in part with the $100,000 given by Mrs. 
soalt in memory of her husband, Judge John H. 
soalt. Mrs. Jane K. Sather gave $25,000 for the 
ateway at the Telegraph avenue entrance to the 
ampus, and the gateway, with the exception of its 
ronze ornament, has been completed. A central 
eating and power plant, with underground distri- 
ution of steam and electricity, has been completed; 
1c alumni have pledged themselves to erect Alumni 
Hall, as a center of the social life of the students, 
fter the fashion of Houston Hall at Pennsylvania; 
nd the undergraduates themselves—significant fact 
have set about enthusiastically to raise $150,000 
r the erection of the first dormitory. 
Moreover, every bridge or sidewalk or tennis 
ourt or drain, or drinking-fountain or piece of road 
»w built in permanent form is designed and exe- 
ited as a part of the Hearst plan, and is just one 
tep forward in the whole unified development. 
\nd so, too, with all grading or filling, with the 
gardening, with the planting or cutting of trees, 
for in this plan every fine old oak, every clump of 
icalyptus or pine, every stream, cascade, or cafion 
ook is dealt with as a precious element of the 
ymplete design. 

The buildings of the older dispensation are mostly 
egligible in value but indispensable in present 
eed; however, the plan permits of its own execution 

to the development now foreseen without material 
isturbance of South Hall, 
taunchly built and vine-embowered, the Faculty 


existing buildings. 
lub, charming in its sylvan nook beside the stream, 
Senior Hall, with its walls of huge redwood logs 
nd its great open fireplaces, the agreeable picture 
f the Chemist.y Building and the Mechanics 
Building on its hill will undoubtedly be used for 
any decades to come, but the wooden buildings 
ich as North Hall, East Hall, or the Agricultural 
Building the state ought to have removed as soon as 
iey can be replaced, for their construction means 
constant menace from fire to valuable collections 
id to the lives of the thronging students. 
The buildings most urgently needed to-day are 
Agricultural Hall, to cost $250,000; a general 
ture-100m building; a Student Infirmary, to cost 
150,ooo—in the present temporary frame infirmary 
ere are always six to fifteen students in bed, while 
om fifty to seventy-five receive medical advice or 
‘atment every day; an auditorium, to cost a million; 
nuseum of art and archwology —already magnifi- 
nt collections have been assembled by Mrs. Hearst 
a cost of over $400,000, collections which await 
safe and proper place of storage and exhibition 
» become of their due educational and scientific 
se; a Zoology Building, to cost $250,000, to shelter 
the collections 
ready gathered and now to be supplemented by 
ie California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
r the formation of which Miss Annie M. Alexander 
is provided $7,000.a year for the next seven 
ars; and a first building for the sciences funda- 
ental to anatomy, pathology, physi- 
ty, bacteriology and hygiene. 


e zoological laboratories and 


medicine 
The presence at 
university of the state hygienic laboratory of 


mM 
DES 
the State Board of Health makes all the more im- 
portant the provision of safe and sanitary quarters 
for experimentation and instruction, and for work 
cencerned with the control of infectious or epidemic 
disease throughout the state. 

Perfect flexibility marks the perfected plan for the 
architectural development of the university. The 
campus is large in area, the distribution of space 
generous, and the type of building chosen sus- 
ceptible of expansion or convenient alteration. 
Free and yet allied, each building can be planned 
for a maximum of purposeful convenience, each 
can speak clearly its own function, and the taste 
and the imagination and the enthusiasm of the 
generations to come be The 
future will disclose on these Berkeley slopes a shrine 


freely expressed. 


of learning in its outward semblance as in its inner 
life worthy of a landscape and a seaward prospect 
on which no understanding beholder can look with- 
out wonder and a reverential joy. 

VicTOR HENDERSON. 
Secretary of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California, 


+ 


During the last few years many 
notable changes taken 
railroads in the 
methods employed effecting the 


have 


Telephone 


in Train — 
Dispatching rapid and economical operation 
but it is safe to 
say that few of them are of a 

more revolutionary character than the sudden and 
satisfactory introduction of the telephone in train 
dispatching work upon western railroads. Within 
the two years just past an entirely new application 
of the telephone has been thought out, elaborately 
tested, and proven to be of much greater value in 


of trains, 


meeting the needs of modern train operation than 
the Morse telegraph, for so many years the sole 
reliance of railways in effecting communication at 
a distance, and still of widespread use. 

To one who has critically viewed the newly 
introduced use of the telephone in moving trains 
over a railway division, it is rather difficult to 
understand why it has taken so long to bring about 
a beginning of the di orcement from the telegraph 
of the present high-grade system of dispatching 
trains on the railways of the 
West. For sixty years there has been an inseparable 
union of the railway service and the telegraph, and 
every effort to introduce the telephone had met, up 
to two years ago, very determined opposition on 
the part of many railway managers, as well as those 
trained in the use of the telegraph. 


great single-tracl 


It has been 
argued, and with partial justification, that some 
of the sounds of the human voice could not, at all 
times, be accurately transmitted by telephone, 
and that dangerous misunderstandings might arise 
that would than counterbalance the expe- 
dition which the telephone would give. But some 
very carefully arranged tests of the telephone— 
conducted with special reference to its accuracy 
in transmitting ‘‘orders”’ 


more 


given by train dispatchers 








tors and engineers—s} 




















error through improper inderstanding of spoken 
ords is not justified; in fact, up to this time it 
ha en demonstrated that the risk is no ‘ater 
than that assumed in the use of the telegray and 
that the ore the telephone is used, the more 
reliable a trustworthy it becomes in its adaptation 
to the p 0) ol rauroa operating of! ials 
I oO ore important position upon a 
rallwa dire | touching ( ilet of life, the 
( ot propert ind the ecliate elfare of 
the traveling public, tha vat held by the train 
vatche The ) ontined absolute to tl 
individual charged } he du ting the 
vements of trait in e respo s there- 
fore undi ed. The ve iture of the con pu ited 
problem of train manipulation requires that but 
one head ll plan the movements, and that the 
CXe tior iii ec under the Ol€ f 
perso o has outlined the | 
that a il ( itcher mi t rece 
a or i Ve hi oul € 
general iracte! or the i erable tuations 
that arist on a stretch of tra ) ied by mar 
trains we a constant inging eme tnat 
m 1 mr ed b the one ho ha abso el 
certain owledge and perfect grasp of 
the pla it all times Wh ong ex 
perience and careful trainit have devel 
oped a body of men full, able to mee 
these requirements o faras they are ithir 
the power of} ingr ( hetelegraph 
has been an instrumentality not at all 
to the ece tic and one irgel 
all the operation that hay depended 


upon nearl all Western 
roads, and especially upon the Union 


Pacific 


and Sou 





hern Pacitic railway * has 


multiplied the d 


uties of the train dispatcher 
and increased necessity for 


exactness 





in manipulation to the point where the 


trained men guiding these movements 


require relief from the limit ns of the 


that 


introduction of t 


telegraph. If relief can brought 


about by the very best 





known means of comn 




















tance, then re ill be inaugurated a 
system of tr handling far exceeding in 
excellence the one in general use to-da a 
and of imme: ore safety and 
economy The trials late conducted 1 pot 
the Union Pacitic Syste have been on 
a large scale, and the rove ith hardl 
room for doubt, that the very important 
transition from the telegraph to the tele- 
phone is now taking place upon railways 
so far as the dispatching of trains and the 
allied services are concerned, 

It is admitted that a train dispatcher 

Ly for vear prosecute the work of oper- 
ating an indefinite number of trains 
over a division of railroad } legr 





hout serious error, and w 
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economy. But since 1851, when the telegraph 


first introduced as an adjunct of train movi 
dependence has been placesl entirely upon the 


known method of innumerable det 


skilled 


handling the 


of this important work through operat 





gle letters to a distance, such lett 


grouped nto words to represent a det 


idea. That has been the art of telegraphy 
f trair patching has been built 





S 





l h, from ne¢ essity, had to be operat 
by using the fewest number of words, thus conser) 
time to the limit, and virtually removing all ela 
ticit highly trained have those identified 





this method become, that the manner of conducti: 


: ; : ae “y 
operations has been looked with gre 


the 


upon 


respect, and various parts as related to 


whole have seemed to fit well, vet no one cou 


for a moment doubt that the removal of all restri 
tions in communication, so that the free use 


spoken words 


! 
could 


ind greater 
of, 


| safety of the 





opportunity for expressi 


be availed would cause the efficier 


economy a whole system to increast 





in greater estimated 
Human un 
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DY a 


proportion than could be 
derstanding is much 


of 
a principle well understood by everyo 


augmente 


betweer 


very 


hun ans communication 


ian me 


people 
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ho uses the telephone in the daily transaction of 
isiness and in social intercourse, yet the cold- 
ooded and irresponsive telegraph has carried the 
ad of intercommunication upon railways for 
ears, to the exclusion of the telephone, when it 
ould seem that the great importance of the in- 
rests involved would have forced a more har- 
onious combination long ago. 
When a train dispatcher uses the telephone 
day in handling the trains under his jurisdiction 
e, of course, patterns his actions largely upon the 
ethods acquired from long habit in working 
ith the telegraph. In other words, at the start he 
yplies the telegraphic methods to the telephone. 
\nd before any system of train dispatching by 
lephone could be successfully used, it was necessary 
at certain mechanical advances should be made. 
fhere must be at the disposal of the dispatcher 
in arrangement by which he may call any office, 
d do it, if possible, to the exclusion of the other 
In the use of the telegraph, an office is 
“called” by the repetition of a certain telegraphic 
letter letters. It astonishing that such a 
method of securing the attention of an assistant at 
. distant station has been so long tolerated. It is 
one of the thoroughly objectionable things connected 


ottices, 


or is 


Qa 


Crea 
\9 
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with telegraphy, and one that has led to the con- 
sumption of more time than ought to have been 
spared upon any single detail of such a widely-used 


system. ‘The absolute correction of this, howevei 
has not been easy. Various devices’ have been 
unsuccessfully tried, and it had been felt that as 


long as the telegraph itself was necessary, and the 
apparatus in use could not be materially changed, 
the method of arousing a response was very difficult 
of alteration. 
telephone could be safely adopted so far as the 
transmission of 
a small and comparatively simple apparatus called 
a “selector” appeared, and with its advent an im- 
mediate and general impetus was given the use of 
the telephone. 

anes enables the dispatcher to call any 
office by putting in operation an electric bell at 
such office arranged to ring loudly. The “call’’ of 
a single be made without arousing the 


But as soon as it was clear that the 


correct sounds was concerned, 


“cc 


selector” 


office may 


others. It may also be executed by the dispatcher 
at the same time that he is holding a conversation 
with another office, so that this arrangement not 
only entirely eliminates the time formerly lost in 
calling, but really adds an additional time for other 
uses. Here is a great gain over the telegraph, 

because the instruments used in that serv- 
Seni ice are operated electrically upon an 
\ Nhs entirely different plan from that of the 

of, - ; 

Lee | telephone, and a “selector” calling ar- 


rangement has not yet been used success- 
fully as a part of the telegraph. 

The combination of the selector with the 
telephone instantly the 
attention of all connected with train oper- 
ation. It apparently left but one final point 
to settled—namely, 
uttered by a dispatcher, and by the oper- 
each station, could be 
at all stations, 
written verified, 
used in the direction of train 
had the same value, and could be as fully 
credited by all concerned as those trans- 
mitted by telegraph. This it 
believed, has been settled in favor of the 


secured serious 


be whether words 


ators at correctly 
and whether 
and 
movements 


understood 


such words down, 


point, is 
telephone. 

As has been said, the dispatchers now 
using the telephone have applied, so far 
the old telegraphic forms to 
the new method. An “‘order’’ is sent by a 
dispatcher to an agent at some point on 
the line by speaking the constituent words 
slowly, spelling out the proper names, the 
the times. At the time 
these words are spoken, the agent writes 
them upon the blanks formerly used for 
the receipt of telegraphic orders, and the 
dispatcher, v 
order in tue order-book 


as possible, 


numerals and 


hile speaking, also writes the 
The 
agent then repeats the order as he has it 
written; the dispatcher checks the repeti- 
tion and the “O. While 
this operation is not much more rapidly 


before him. 


K.” is given. 
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Just what 


this new method of handling a large body of 1 
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ne is en route 
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perial \ 


Fo 


d “to see if it would come up.” 


t freignt-car 


ire 


king but an 


he redee 





ur vears ago the first 
It came up 
needed now to movs 


sociation to 


med ley Elsewhere, 
illey between September 
Io date. not one of these 


thlished to keep the 


valley free of 


is accompanied its product over 


ramifications 


to realization 


there may 


come 


and a vast amount of transportation it is difficult 


now to conjecture. 





are availit 
and 





and in the wording of them 
without accident. 
great aid toward safety and the longer life of 1 


rolling property of railroads. 


more 
separated by 
all 


and theref 


will be 


Mother’s 
Day 


a mother is 


and honored with occasional tenderness of thou; 


after her 
unnatural 


vicious. 


ificance. I 
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r passing. 


may 


leac 


The railroads in adopting 


one that will be of considerable pul 
1 to entirely differe: 
methods of handling the orders issued to trainme: 


, SO as to secure operatior 


it 


Certain it is that it will render 


Literature is full of describe 
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woman is reminded, by e\ 
more or less dramatic, 
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tter, the fact is plain: the press of modern living, 
distractions of its struggle, the selfishness of 
rriage, the temptations of ambition, all of these 
ngs have been found as potent to the neglect of 
There 
by far too many sons and daughters who have 
led neither of these agencies to lead them into 
retfulness. 


thers as the effect of distance and years. 


Someone, stirred by this realization, originated 
ery few years ago a new Memorial Day, to be 
brated on the second Sunday in May, each year, 
the United States, as a Nation, and ultimately 
the world at large. This Memorial Day is to 
imemorate no anniversary related to creed, to 
ss or to country; it is to observe generally the 
ymon debt of all mankind, our obligation to our 
thers. It is a Decoration Day, too, in that it is 
ilized by the wearing of a white flower and 
erved by some distinct act of loyal kindness, if 
a filial letter to the living or a tender thought 
the dead. 
This idea, filled as it is with one of the sweetest 
with a 
The 
ervance of the day has called forth editorials, 


timents of the human heart, has met 
irty response from all quarters of the land. 


mons, orations, poems and wide expression of 
More than that, and perhaps the real 
of the movement, more than to remind some 


pathy. 


less heart of its duty, it has emphasized the 
nity and beauty of motherhood, and served in 
much to counteract a selfish unwillingness to 
et its burdens. 
I’o this office there came recently a poem that will 
read to an audience on Mother’s Day, the second 
day in May. 't is a homely little poem, to be 
, simple to crudeness, yet it has about it just the 
t of beauty that lies back of this idea of Mother’s 
, the grace and loveliness that lives in tired old 
and hands calloused with a mother’s sacrificial 
istry. These are the verses, written by Mrs. 
nrietta IX. Robinson: 


WRITE A LETTER HOME TO MOTHER 


Write a letter home to mother, 
Don’t delay a single day; 

Time is flying very swiftly, 
Weeks and months soon pass away. 


Mother’s waiting for the letter 
That you promised you would write; 
Sacrifice a little pleasure 
Write that letter home to-night. 





Every night your mother’s praying 
For the welfare of her boy; 

Write and tell her that you love her, 
That will fill her heart with joy. 


Tell her you so well remember 
That she taught you how to say 

“Our Father who art in Heaven, 
Help and guard us, day by day.” 
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Tell her how you’ve faced temptation, 
With a deep and firm resolve, 

That whatever might betide you, 
You would put your trust in God. 


Tell her of your last achievement, 
How you've failed and tried again, 

Till at last you won the victory, 
Making for yourself a name. 


Mother’s growing old and feeble, 
You would scarcely know her now; 
One can see the lines are deep’ning 


In her once fair, plac id brow. 


Soon your mother will be going 
Through the ‘gates that stand ajar.” 
Write and tell her you are coming, 
Else let her know just where you are. 


No longer keep your mother waiting 
For the letter you should w rite; 
Sacrifice a little pleasure— 
Write that letter home to-night. 


+ 


be great “doings” 
Tucson’s at Tucson the sth and 6th of 
May. All sorts of preparations 


are being made to celebrate the 


There will 


Railway 


Fete opening of the Tucson and 
West Coast of Mexico Rail- 
road. The ‘Tucson Chamber 


of Commerce has the project well under way, and 
the festival will be 
affair. ‘Fhe governors of the 
Sonora and Sinaloa are to be the guests of the city of 


something of an international 
Mexican states of 
Tucson. The famous band from Hermosillo, Mex- 
ico, will desert the moonlit plaza for a time for the 
pleasures of the Arizona city, while the Eighth 
United States Cavalry are to make an overland 
march from Fort Huachuca to add their music and 
their marching soldiery to the gaiety in the Tucson 


Orations will be made in both English and 


streets. 
Spanish, and a grand chorus of seventeen hundred 
school children are being drilled, not only to march 
in soldierly fashion but to sing the Mexican national 
air in Spanish as a compliment to the foreign 
visitors. To add still more color to the celebration, 
the Phoenix 
parade and the exercises and swell the music with 
its creditable band. A special feature of the cele- 
bration will be a baseball 
teams from Phoenix, Globe, Cananea, Hermosillo, 
part. 
There will be wild waving of the two flags under 


Indian School will participate in the 


tournament in which 


Guaymas, Douglas and Bisbee will take 


which the new railroad will serve the people of adja- 
cent republic Ss. 
states and _ territories, 


Governors of mayors of 


Arizona towns and prefectos of Mexican towns are 
bidden to this 

development in the Southwest. Elaborate plans for 
the illumination of the city are progressing, and the 


observance of an epoch-making 


carnival will be one tobe long remembered in Tucson. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 














A corner on Monterey Bay 


The Meaning of Monterey 


How a Romantic County of California Continues to Make History 


By OLIN H. FARNSWORTH 


WHITE ship poked its nose out of the morning 

mist and glided into the harbor mouth; its iron 
flanks heaving aside the glassy waters in ponderous, 
billowing swells. It cut into the deep shadowings 
of early dawn which rested upon the face. In its 
wake followed another ship, and still another. One 
by one they came out from the morning mist, sixteen 
silent ships, their white standing out vivid against 
the somber colorings under keel. A breath from the 


mountain tops rustled through the fringe of pines 
inshore and passed its fresh caress across the face 
of an officer of the deck, who gazed in silence at the 


sleeping land before him. 

“We’re early,” he said, turning to the correspond- 
ent of an Eastern newspaper, traveling with the 
fleet, and who had joined him. The latter did not 

ply but looked with wondering, Eastern eyes at the 

Palms and pines and sea, hillock and 

He caught his breath with the sheer delight 
of the coloring of it all. White houses, nestling in 

ps of dark green; a white beach running to meet 
the deep tinges of the ocean; majestic trees rising to 





catch the soft blue of the morning sky. From end 
to end it was color, naught but color. 

“And this,” he said, ‘is Monterey.” 

Somewhere inshore a gun spoke out, a tiny 
plaything of a gun the report of which scarcely ruffled 
the serenity of the dawn; but it was sufficient. A 
bell clanged and kept on clanging. On the end of 
the pier a lone man waved his hat over his head 
and shouted. From the grassy slopes of the Pre- 
sidio the bugles gave the throaty call of the morning 
hours. And while the bell clanged, and the early 
riser cheered and the bugles gave tongue, Monterey 
county poured itself down to the beaches to yive 
welcome to the Atlantic fleet. At the same instant 
the sun dragged itself from out of the morning mist 
of the ocean, a hazy patch of blood red. 

Launches put off from the pier, dozens of them 
loaded to the gunwale with women and girls, banked 
deep with flowers. They drove straight across 
the pathway of the first of the line of ships, and then 
whistling shrilly, turned and piloted the long line 
in, casting on the waters their cargoes of flowers. 
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An ensign on the Connecticut downward 
1 laug xy tace into t fac ie laughing 
T Delow. 
And this is Montere he 
The ships swung by, one by 
from the other the fluttering 
ldenly, 1 ithout oise or di turbance they were 
till, riding at anchor, a part and parcel of the beauty 
e officer of the deck grunted with 


horage at last,” he said, and turning 


correspondent gave vent to his 





it has been a toss up 


d. Sometimes, since 


leaving Hampton Roads we've had to anchor in 
an imaginary harbor hose bottom wouldn’t hold 
a clam, and where we got every swell and storm that 


ever hit an ocean. W e didn't run foul of one 
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shore line, its charming climate, its graci ind 
almost inexhaustible verdure. So the old | dio 
at Monterey found new neighbors—at De nte 


where fashion built up a great resort; at 





Grove, where a religious colony, throve 











that a model city succeeded the modest « € 
national settlement, and at Carmel-by-t Sea, 
where an art colony established itself and f in 
palette and pen il expression of the grax ind 
nature had been so prodigal with all about.” 

This, probably is the most striking featur the 
visitor, this strange, mingling of everythi ind 
everybody. Take for instance Del Mont Che 
train runs into a copse of magnificent trees a1 ilts. 
One alights to find oneself in a garden—a ler- 
ful garden which stretches in every direction ere 
trees, and verdure and flowers and lakes ay r to 





be distinct and apart from anything of 


nv other part of the world. Perhaps, 
incongruity of 


from a train into 





land that gives « 


impression, but vw ver 
the reason, or tl use 
such is the first t t. 
Iere in this ga one 
will see the nations the 
world. A couple from Paris 
walk one of the any 
graveled avenues to the 


hotel. A Glasgo 


wanders off towar 





links; a Londoner idles in 
a boat on the lake 1 New 
Yorker seeks the | 2 
Japanese visitor gazes at 

intricacies of the Ing- 





maze af hedging. 
Such, of course, ! be 
found at any large tel, 
but Del Mont not 
Monterey county. 

At Del Monte fashion 





reigns. In its hal ave 











another is a mystery Now, thank heaven—” He 
walked away humming And that Monterey. 

Taken whichever wav one wished it was satis- 
factory. Jiisa perfect mixture of fas inations. One 
of its peculiar charms is it the fact that within the 


county lines is to be found life of every description. 


It seems as if the wide wor 


there. Humanity of every d 





found. This thought, thi 





pressed by H..S. Kneedle ra : 
thus mentions it: 

“It had laid the hand of its fascination upon the 
earliest. settlers—the Franciscan monks, soldiery 
in armor and gentlemen adventurers. So, too, it 


} the 


put its spell upon the later comers, who, out of t 


hurly-burly of a commercial age, sought it for the 


latent charm that lingers perennially in its ¢ xquisite 


been held some of the 





most magnificent 
state of California vit- 
nessed, but as I have said, Del Monte is not Mon- 
terey. There is its antithesis in Carmel-by-the-Sea. 
] 
1 


Here, too, are found men and women of all t] orld 
and back again, but of a kind apart from t! who 
flock to Del Monte. Here is the true B« ian 
colony of California. As a general rule colonies of 
writers and artists have not proved success!u), but 
Carmel-by-the-Sea is the exception, The reason of 





posed of writers, and artists, not near 


embrvo artists, that it has in its ranks 


men who are big enough to rise above t 





difficulties which, in other colonies have 


such disastrous results. Necessarily, the lif 


men and women of pen and pencil dil ver 
materially from that of Del Monte, but ea ives 
to Monterey counts that pec uliar atmos} re of 
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A History- Making 





California County 











Making ha 


while the 


cosmopolitanism, that indefinable touch which makes 
o unlike the rest of the West and which, because of 
that, draws to it, menand women from the world over. 
setween these two prominent features of Mon- 


terey, lying halfway between 


fashion and Bohemia is history 
—history, replete with quaint- 


7 


harm and romance. 
Love, war and religion seem to 
be constantly intermingled in 
tory. Monterey is the 
ity of first things in California 
It is found in the old 








houses lining the side 
streets of the town; in che old 
Mission; in the Spanish girls 
peeri over the balconies; in 
he costumings of the fishermen. 
\ll are links of the past—the 
wonderful past of gold and 
ood and color and aventure. 
There it was that California 


“Cherry 


was proclaimed to be a part of the United States. 





tion of the state was 


the first newspaper, the first jury trial, 
custom-house, and in Monterey the first 
With 
gold rush Monterey, like many other cities, 


1 





sun shincs on Monterey field 


was left desolate. 
the gold-fields, and 





The population flocked to 
then as the tide flowed west- 


ward, other cities and towns grew up and Monterey 


remained deserted, 


i SS ae X ary 
¥ i 


ripe ! 


portals would not be denied. 


tween San Francis¢ 


sleeping by its glassy summer 
sea, dreaming the strange 
dreams of the days that were, 
the echoes of its mission bell 
losing themselves in the drowsy 
silences of the forgotten town. 

The revival came just as 
revivals are bound to come. 
The thrill of the new life passed 
through the silent streets. The 
whisper of its great charm was 
heard by the outside world and 
it began to be known as a place 
for homes, a spot for relaxation. 
New blood was injected and 
the: old blood awoke with the 
infusion. The dreams were dis- 
pelled but the charm remained. 
Commerce, hammering at its 
Vessels passing be- 


o and San Pedro demanded 


anchorage midway and found it in Monterey harbor; 


and Monterey, aroused from its sleep began to 


demand recognition. 
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Del Monte queens it over a hundred acres of flower-spangled, oak-shadowed park 


Its businessmen banded together to secure from 
the Federal Government a two-thousand-foot break- 
water for better protection from the ground-swell of 
the Pacific. From Monterey harbor there is going 
forth great bulks of oil, and the proponents of the 
harbor point out apart from the oil, products of at 
least eight counties would pass through Monterey 
if proper facilities could be made for the shipping. 

Before concluding with the description of the 
harbor it is necessary to point to the marine gardens, 
the most wonderful to be found in any part of the 
world. These can be viewed through glass-bot- 
tomed boats. This was a feature which attracted 
the attention of Andrew Car 
negie who in March of 


year visited the spot. 





He was seated on the veran 
da of the Del Monte hotel, sur 
rounded by a coterie of news- 
papermen, attempting to inter- 
view him on subjects of great 


importance to the nation, but 


aes 


he had taken a ride in one of 
the olass be ttomed boats along 
and 


for the remainder of the day 


the shores of Monterey, 





,’ 
there was little else of which he 
could talk. He would interrupt 
his views on municipal owner- 
ship tomention sea-mosses, and 
break from public policies to 
express his sheer wonder and 
delight at the fairyland under the ocean which, that 
morning had been opened up for him. 

So close are the various interests which hedge 
Monterey county that it is nigh impossible to segre- 
gate them, for all that applies to Monterey and Del 
Monte, apply equally as well to Pacific Grove, Sea- 
side, Pebble Beach and the other towns which nestle 
along the shore line. Along this shore runs the 
famous seventeen-mile drive, a road which has been 
traveled by thousands upon thousands from all parts 
of the world, the beauty of which has made it of 





A Monterey county school 


world-wide fame, and which in its turnings is said 
to open up more and _ lovelier vistas t 
similar stretch of roadway on this continent 


any 
or in 





Europe. 

All this is Monterey; but yet it is not all of Mon- 
terey. There is another and an important feature 
to the county—its resources. Nature which pro- 
duced the flowers and the trees, produced also the 
fruits and the vegetables. The configuration of the 
land divides the arable area into bottom-lands, up- 
land mesas and foothills, and the soil varies from the 
sandy loams to heavy and very fertile black adobe 
and decomposed granite. In the early days, in the 
times of the rancheros, great 
crops of wheat were raised, but 
of late as the big farms have 
begun to be divided into smaller 


holdings, barley and oats have 
taken their place as the impor- 
tant cereals. Apart from these, 
there is an annual output of two 
hundred thousand tons of sugar- 
beets, which goes to feed the 
largest sugarfactory in the world 

the Spreckels factory, near 
Salinas. 

All the common crops of 
California grow in Monterey 
county, and in considering these 
there must not be overlooked 
one of the really important in- 
terests of the county—the honey 
crop. The wealth of flowers of the surrounding 
countryside pay lawful tribute tothe swarms of bees, 
and so popular is honey that last year the production 
of the county amounted to half a million pounds. 

And so, one might write on without limit of the 
vonders of the old county; there are so many dis- 
tinct features and advantages that it is difficult to 
decide on which particular one to dwell at any 
length. All are part of Monterey—the county 
which was, which slept and which now is coming 
to its own again. 





























































Along the waterways of the San Joaquin 





Fields and Factories 


The Richly Productive County of San Joaquin, California—A Land of 


: Rivers, Rails and Roads 
° 
e By OLIVER H. Fay 
: 
; W' IERE there is a stretch of fourteen hundred streams, well stocked with fish, the pleasant hunting- 
. square miles of land, plentifully watered grounds, by degrees passed from the Indian and into 
t of it level, prosperity follows as a matter — the possession of the Spaniard. The new era began. 
a uurse. This, briefly, is the story and the reason Into this life of the Spanish ranchero appeared H 
c f the present condition of San Joaquin county, the first American, a trapper and adventurer of New 
a g at the southern extremity of the vast interior © York—Jedidiah H. Smith, and close upon his heels 
‘ ey of the state of California. It could not retard came others of his kind. They, however, passed by i 
srowth any more than could a child forever keep — upon their venturesome pursuits, admiring the land, 
2 infancy. That the growth would follow was _ but passing on, leaving it for others. 
is assured from the beginning; the only question was It was with the discovery of gold that the county i 
_ to the rapidity with which it would rise to its received its first great start. The city of Stockton, 
‘: roper place among the communities of the West. being at the head of the tidewater navigation on the 
d lo hark back to the beginning, before the first San Joaquin river, became a supply station. Sailing 
i. American adventurer found its richness. History — vessels pushed their way up to Stockton from San 
ares that as early as 1773 Father Crespi, one of | Francisco, unloaded their cargoes which in turn were : 
Af the old Mission fathers of California, journeying — distributed throughout the surrounding countryside. i 
2 from Monterey was the first to look upon the stretch From that time on the city has grown and with it ' 
if at nown now as San Joaquin county. He  thecounty. Nothing could hold them back. Every- i 
d ent on and the Indians still passed over the face thing was in their favor and now each day sees them { 
= d, drawing from its stores, their savage growing yet larger. i 
5 ants. But it could not remain thus long. A world The industrial center of San Joaquin county is it 
“ tion was marching onward and the Indians — Stockton. Into this center the wealth pours in and ¥ 
¥ ve way. from thence pours out again. In the early days t 
i years that followed and which saw the following the discovery of gold in California, the 
f the missions there grew also a greater need — lack of much of that which was necessary for life, : 
he r rts. The zeal of the padres pushed them created fabulous prices. A common scythe or grain- ; 
= nd ever onward, into the valleys where lay cradle, then the essentials of the farmer, sold for 
to ng-grounds of the tribes. $100 to $150 each; a plow cost $175; blankets 
Wars, tights and bloodshed followed. The Indian _ retailed at $75 to $100 a pair, and the prices of other : 





¢ the value of the land, fully aware of its articles corresponded. The prices brought the 
( efused to give them up without a struggle. manufacturers. 
orth keeping, worth fighting for. It was Before long shrewd businessmen saw that much 
tory of the march of civilization, The of the manufactured articles, bringing such high { 
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Acres of plenty lie between fertilizing rivers 





prices in the market, could be made in San Joaquin Apart from these main lines of transportation, two Nila 
county, from the raw materials it produced. ‘Then _ lines of steamers make daily trips from Stockton to ee 
began the industrial life of Stockton and it has been — San Francisco; the Stockton and Copperopolis road ne 
growing ever since till the output of manufactured — and the Sierra road, connect it with the lumbering ; ee 
articles from Stockton to-day is more than $16,000,- and Mother-lode mining regions; the Central Pacific j ae 
ooo in value. A harvester factory, the largest in to Sacramento and the east, and the Alameda and 5 on 
the world is there located. San Joaquin to the famed Three | 
Flouring mills, larger than Tesla mines, thirty-six eG 
any west of Minneapolis, miles to the we ayy 
there runat full blast. The Such is the city froma 7 
only window-glass factory purely commercial stand- a 
westof the Mississippiis at point. Leaving its marts ‘eo 
Stockton. And, added to inthe business districts and eens 
these are numerous woolen going to the outskirts one Sei ‘i 





mills, canneries, starch fac finds there 


common to all California 























tories and the lik From 5 
supplying the goldseekers cities—the abundance ol e md 
in the early days its prod- trees and gardens sur tales a 
ucts now supply the peo rounding the homes. T! we 
pleof Chinaand Japan and streets are linc h trees 
the entire Pacific Coast. and in some sectionsalmost f the 
Its strategic position in forming an at of great an 
the commercial world branches. Flowers, fan- 
brought the necessary palms, vegetation of ever) I 
means of transportation, description are in the lawns 
and at present it is con- and yards. [i is mac “ae 
nected with San Francisco palpably evident to the a. 
and other main points of visitor that v the busl- én a 
the state by two Southern nessman is f aware ya 
Pacific lines; the main line of the Atchison, Topeka the commercial advantages of the place and aliv ‘ 
& Santa Fe, traverses the county,and the Western to them, he has not allowed these advantages to ma! 
Pacific has built a line through the city, and will his home life or interfere with it. He has velopes andres 
soon give it another transcontinental outlet. the commercial field and with equal enthusiast ce a 











The Productiveness of San Joaquin County 
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en advantage of the other natural advantages to 


his home. 


ton has grown because San Joaquin county 
n, and the courty has grown because it 

help it. Here is an 
in which progress 


irs ago somebody 


ented with the 


of celery in the 
ls and produced 
crop. The fact 
nown, and the 
wing, celery was 


» the extent that it 
as being shipped Fast at 


five carloads a 


t present there are 


1 three thousand 
oted to this « rop. 
it an indication 
idity with which 
ve in San Joa 
the same with 
became evident 
that the county 
arly adapted for 


ing of grapes, 





early as 1852 


rapes had been imported and planted there, 
e present time there are six thousand, five 
acres of wine-grapes, and eight thousand, 
ndred acres of table-grapes growing in 





Rivers wind through an empire of ricl 


Joaquin county. 


illustration of the 


other having marketa 





waste, and to that spirit of inertia to which the 





yields are large and_ the 
industry is one of the most profitable in California. 
3esides the grape crops there are the orchards, and 
so varied is this latter industry that there is scarcely 
the year when fruit of some kind or the 
e value or a home demand, 


cannot be pic ked. 

It is really in traveling 
through counties such as 
San Joaquin that one 
comes to a proper realiza- 
tion of the immensity of 
the resources of the state. 
Figures and statistics can- 
not give one a grasp of the 
size and of its proper value 
in the wealth of the nation. 








‘or miles, stretching upon 
miles, one sees a constant 
succession of fields and 
orchards. The land cries 
of production and _ still 
more produc tion. l’ruits, 
vegetables, cereals, flanked 
by factories!) The way is 
a constant repetition of 
them. The wonder of it 
is that the vas. richness of 


it all does not lead t 


1c ola days fell victim. 
The enterprise of the community is strangely, in 
the face of this vast amou 


int of «asy wealth, one of 
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Five miles of palms and olives 


the striking points. Through the broad expanses 
of orchards run roads, the life of which would be a 
credit to any ki 
lation of the county voted to build two hundred and 





g’s highway. Recently the popu- 





thirty-eight miles of permanent stone or macadam 
t radiating from Stockton. 


roadways, most of 

The reason for these excellent roadways is simple 
and plain—the community has the money to spend. 
Probably the first sign of success is the quality of the 
dwelling-houses. The tiller of the soil has as his 
initial object the bu 
himself and his fan 
this end. The hastil 
place to a more modern building, a rural telephone 


ing of a substantial home for 





1 id his first profits go to 
constructed farmhouse gives 











service follows, and it is made as beautiful as means 


neces will allow. His second thought 
ation of his children and the school- 


and circumsta 








is for the ¢ 
house springsup. That is why enthusiasts speaking 
of the prosperity of their favored sections point to 
the dwellings and to the schoolhouses—both ear- 
marks of prosperity. But when a people go yet 
further, go beyond building good dwellings and 
substantial dwelling-houses, and start upon the 
improving and beautifying of the highways and 
roads leading to the homes and dwelling-houses, 
then it is proof positive that prosperity of an excep- 
tional kind is there present. Good roads are some- 
how or the other, looked upon as a luxury, as a 
something to be considered when other more pressing 
needs have been met. Therefore the roads of San 
Joaquin county speak of the wealth of the land. 
The people voted to bond themselves to the extent 
of $1,899 000, a sum larger than that ever voted for 





such a purpose by any other county of the 


same size 


and population in the United States. And, at the 
time of voting the bonds the county did not have a 


single dollar of indebtedness. 


Necessarily, in a community of such wealth there 


will spring up more than one natural cer 


} 1 
ral smauer 


besides the city of Stockton there are sev 
business centers, chief among them 
connected with Stockton by electric road 


Others are Linden, Tracy, the railroad 


to the south; Lockeford, Bethany, Escalor 


Clementa, Farmington, Ripon, Banta, 


and Arwood. Each one of these sn 
reflects the wealth of the surrounding cour 
As a closing word about San Joaq 


reference must be made to the hunting ar 


streams and 


which the section affords. Its fields, 
tule marshes annually draw hundreds of 
from San Francisco and other points 
It is recognized as “good ground” by e\ 
boy in California who ever slung a ¢ 


“ 


shoulder or carried a fishing-rod. 

In fact, hunting and fishing is or 
plentiful scale as everything else to 
San Joaquin county. The land spells | 
found in the fields, the streams, the 
factories. It is the striking thought 
one is governed while passing through 


greatest satisfaction is the knowledg: 
prosperity is stable; that it will not go 
may not suddenly cease. It is there for 
as the years go on cannot be retarde 
grow in wealth in the future, as it has i 


a 
ter, and 
1; 
ng Lodi, 


junction 
Manteca, 
Acampo 
er places 
county 


d fishing 


portsmen 


the state. 


man and 





the sa 


found In 





the past. 









































































Apple orchards and roof-trees in Oregon bask in the sunshine 





of prosperity 


Ambition and Apples 


How the Bustling Young City of Newberg, Oregon, is Coming of Age—A Fruitful 


Present and a Fairer Future 


By M. Mosrssoun 


HERE are many valleys of extreme fertility 

located in the state of Oregon. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the Willamette, located in 
vestern Oregon between the Cascade and Coast 
ranges of mountains. Nestling in the Willamette 
valley and being a portion of it the Chehalem valley 
possesses all of the good points of the Willamette 
which are legion—and is now attracting the atten- 
tion of thousands. 

Chehalem valley is located about twenty-five miles 
south of Portland and is traversed by two lines of 
road—the Southern Pacific and the Oregon Electric 
Railway. 

Che valley presents a beautiful picture to the eye. 
The hills are rolling, most of them covered with 
vell-trained orchards and highly cultivated farms, 
vith here and there tracts of giant fir and pine. As 

eye travels over the space of highly cultivated 
nd, the reason for much of the fertility of the soil 
is apparent. The Willamette river winding the 
valley, bisects Chehalem, provides the necessary 
vater for irrigation. ‘This, with the soil and sun- 


shine, assures abundant yield. 





Thus far the soil has produced everything planted, 
Cereals grow well. The conditions are favorable 
for the cultivation of fruit. Apples, pears, peaches 
and plums are produced which are marvels of per 
fection. Grapes and all the small fruits, from 
raspberries to strawberries, do well. Cattle-raising 
and dairying are pursued most successfully. One 
thing to remember in connection with Chehalem 
valley is the fact that the soil and climate are factors 
which count. 

A generous rainfall of a gentle character and a 
climate tempered by the soft Japan current, com- 
bine to contribute toward successful cultivation of 
the soil and the pursuing of outdoor occupations. 
Extreme heat and cold are unknown. Western 
Oregon has a most equable climate. Blizzards 
earthquakes, tornadoes, hailstorms, thunder and 
lightning are absolutely unknown. Snow very rarely 
falls and there is no frost. From the foregoing it 
can be seen that there are no valid reasons for crop 
failures. 

The valley was once famous for its wheat pro- 
duction. This, however, is largely a thing of the past. 
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In the Chehalem Valley, Oregon 








Land here is more valua 





le for other purposes, 
although considerable 
acreage is devoted to the 
production of wheat and 
oats. Hay is a profitable 
crop. A net return of 
twenty to twenty-five 
dollars per acre from 
timothy and clover is 
a common occurrence. 
If the 

harvested, 


clover-seed is 
better 
Eight 
t> ten and_ one-half 
t ushels are not unusual. 
Nine dollars per bushel 
is rece ived for the seed 
alfalfa 
year are 


even 
returns are had. 


Two or three 
cuttings per 


made At 


ton, the profits are good. 


$10.50 per 


This is of especial 
importance to the stock- 
man. Horses, cattle, 
swine, sheep and goats 
thrive. The 


being mild, the owner of 


winters 
the herd or flock is put 
to very little trouble in 
so far as buildings for 
stock are concerned 
This 
applies to dairying se 
cause of the fertile fields, 


condition also 


and the further fact that 


cows are seldom kept 


butter-fat and of an 


Ten dollars per cow per month is 


indoors, the milk is rich in 
excellent flavor. 
not an unusual income. 

Horticulturists have been very successful in the 
production of the now famous Oregon apple. The 
rich clay loam is admirably adapted to fruit culture. 


Owners of orchards have had wonderful returns 





from the Spitzenberg, vtown Pippin, Johnothan, 
Ben Davis 


color, texture, flavor and keeping qualities, Che- 


and Gravenstein varieties. In size, 


halem apples have met all requirements. Returns 
are profitable. 
acre and more have been received. 
profited to the extent of from $1000 to $18000 per 
acre. This is reasonable to believe, for an acre 
yields from two hundred to eight hundred boxes 
selling at from $1 to $3 per box. 
box will cover the cost of cultivation, and as this 
amount is easily yielded by the culls from which 
cider and vinegar are manufactured, it can readily 
be seen that the results stated are easily possible. 

Prunes are a good crop. Net profits of from 
$200 to $400 per acre are common. Pears are 
steadily coming into prominence in the valley, and 
cherry growing is a profitable industry; peaches 
and apricots are coming to the front. All briar- 
berries also do well. Walnut raising is still in its 


Three to five hundred dollars per 
Some have even 


Fifty cents per 








Strawberries, in company with 
yield enormously 


infancy, but is sh« r 
great possibilities i $ 
is a brief outline of 
agricultural and | 
cultural possibilitic f 
the valley. 

In the center of 
valley is its commercial 
mart—the city of » 
berg—a place of three 
thousand _ inhabitants 
and rapidly increasing 
in population and 
importance, 

Newberg has a s} 


did surrounding country, 
and is also an industrial 
center. One of its lead 
ing industries is tl 
Weber Bissell Cannir 
Company, which has a 
plant containing up-to 


date machinery, and 
with two hundred men 
on the pay-roll. This 
concern affords an 


immediate market for 
the fruit and vegetables 
grown in the 
Another plant of some 
consequence is that of 
H. S. Gile & Company 
which employs « 


vicin 


hundred men and takes 
care of an 
amount of fruit of all 
kinds. 
ranks high on the Pacific Coast is the Oregon 
Handle Manufacturing Company, which employs 
fifty men and produces tool-handles and similar 
goods made from the native white-oak. 

The Western Condensed Milk Company pays 
$1.20 to $1.60 per one hundred pounds for milk, a 


immense 
ll briar-berries, 


A concern w! 


last year expended $60,000 in this manner. Thi 
outside of a monthly expenditure of $2400 for crea 
The Newberg Brick and Tile Company employs 
forty men and produces forty thousand bricks daily; 
the C. K. Spalding Logging Company employs o 
hundred and ten men. 
mills and other concerns which do much to 
increasing Newberg’s.prosperity. Newberg is but 
It is destined to increase in popu- 


There are two large flour 


twenty years old. 
lation and in prosperity. 

Pacific College, strictly non-sectarian, located in 
Newberg, is one of the leading educational ir - 
tions in Oregon. It supplements a public s | 
system modern in and employing 
twenty teachers in grammar and high schools. 

Newberg is supplied with water from ni 
mountain springs which are tapped by pipes o 1 
by the city. The water is pure and cold and 
cient for domestic use and fire protection. Newberg 
presents the appearance of a bustling, up-to-date 
community. 
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The great Government dam stores water for one of the 












biggest irrigation projects in the world 





Busy Boise 


The Story of an Idaho City that is Keeping Pace with the Progress of Irrigation—Big 


Things Are Happening in the Boise Valley 


By REILLY ATKINSON 


NEW allotment of funds has permitted of 
£\ renewed activity on construction work on the 
Payette-Boise project. This is the largest irrigation 
enterprise the United States Government has ever 
attempted, and one of the biggest irrigation projects 
in the world. It embraces three hundred and forty 

ght thousand acres in the beautiful Boise valley, 


d extends for a distance of about thirty-five miles. 


xtensive lateral construction, entered upon at 


e, is to continue increasingly as weather permits. 


addition to work on laterals, the latest construc 


mn plans contemplate greater activity in the work 
essary to complete the main canal of the South 
le unit of the mammoth project. 
Residents of this section are jubilant over the 
pparent absolute assurance that the Government 
ll provide for a bond issue of $30,000,00¢ for 
lamation work in the West; this, if forthcoming 
ill give ample funds for the early completion of the 
entire Payette-Boise project. 





Of the three hundred and forty-eight thousand 
acres covered by the project, thirty thousand will be 
watered by private parties. Approximately one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand acres are under cultivation 
at present, although nearly every acre on both the 
north and south sides of the Boise river has been 
entered upon. The later activities of the Govern- 
ment forces will mean the delivery of water to forty 
thousand acres of new land which will be opened 
up in the spring and which will be irrigated on a 
rental basis until such time as complete construc- 
tion can determine the charge on a construction 
basis. 

The land under the Payette-Boise project is all 
included within the Boise valley’s famous fruit belt, 
which vields from its apple orchards increases of 
from four to ten times the original cost in three to 
five years. The early spring will see great activity 
among landowners of this section in preparing for 
the planting of orchards, for they have the assur- 
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Busy Boise 





Water brought through irrigating ditche 


ance that, with the Government’s new work, they 
will have plenty of water tor their land. 

The wonderful development in southern Idaho 
is well reflected in the large increase of business in 
the sale of vehicles and farm machinery. While a 
few years ago large manufacturing concerns of the 
East had only one man in this tield, now each has 
several, and in one case the business of a firm has 
increase? two thousar<d per cent during the last 
four or five years, and in others from two hundred 
to two thousand per cent. Whereas, a few years 
ago, the representatives of several Eastern concerns 
had all of southern Idaho, together with parts of 
adjoining states as their territory, they now have 
small divisions in southern Idaho, so great has their 
business become. 


The most notable case is that of one firm whose 


traveling representative six years ago covered all 
the territory between Weiser and Granger, Wvo- 
ming. At that time the total annual business of this 
firm for the entire territory amounted to $60,000. 
Now their representative covers a territory between 
Weiser and Twin Falls and finds this too much, and 
it will be cut next spring to give him dealings with 
retailers between Weiser and Mountainhome only, 


a distance of about one hundred and thirty miles 
The total annual business of this firm in the six 
years in the territory first named has jumped from 
$60,000 to $500,000, an increase of nine hundred 


and thirty-three and one-third per cent. Another 





to refresh four hundred thousand acres 


concern had a business in the territory between 
Weiser and Mountainhome in 1906 of $2500. Its 
last year’s business was $50,000, an increase of two 
thousand per cent. 

Since agriculture is the firm foundation on which 
rests practically all business in southern and eastern 
Idaho, and since the increase in the business of the 
farm implemert houses is directly dependent upon 
the development of the country districts, it may be 
seen from these figures how great has been the 
growth of these sections during the last five years. 
\s the country grows and prospers, so in the same 
degree do the:towns develop. 

Startling contrasts in the figures for 1908 and 1yo9 
are shown in the annual report of Boise’s building 
inspector, giving a correct idea of the growth of the 
capital city during the last year, and the rapid con 
parative increase over 1908 in the erection of busi 
ness bloc} S, espec ially. 

In 1908 there was a total of ninety-one new bui 
ings put up, while in 1go09 these figures reached two 
hundred and eighteen, an increase of one hundred 
and twenty-seven. In 1908 the number of business 
blocks erected was sixteen; thirty-one were built 
1909, <n increase of fifteen in one year. The total 
valuation of buildings in 1908 was $88,710, w! 
in 1909 it was $402,200, or an increase of $313,40 
during the last twelve months. In 1908, seve 
five residences were built, but in t909 the number of 
new homes constructed was one hundred and eig! 
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Irrigation and Industry in Idaho 








seven, an increase of one hundred and _ twelve. 








The building inspector’s figures show that in 1908 
j $572 was taken in for building fees, while in 
I $1,466.95 was received, increasing the receipts 
S804 


}.95 last year. The repairs and alterations in 
alone amounted to $61,695. 











This is almost the ideal: a cozy home among fruitful trees | 
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veside never-failing water 


Recent state organizations having for their objects 
the promotion of pure seed, dairy and horticultural 
interests were of prime importance to the future 
growth of southern Idaho. These organizations 
have entered upon a work which will prove of im- 


mense value to the farmer and to the business man 
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Gathering the abundant yield of strawberries on irrigated land in Boise valley 


as well. The numercus farmers’ institutes and 
grange meetings are contributing very largely to the 
educational work being done in this state to further 
the agricultural interests. 

Large as has been the increase of the business of 
the big Eastern implement houses in southern Idaho 
during the last five years, they are assured of a much 
larger increase during the next five years, for within 
this period many hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the richest soil on earth, now in sagebrush, will 
be put under irrigation. 

The large farm units in Idaho are increasingly 
being cut into smaller ones thus supporting many 


additional families whose increasing purchasit 
powers will render necessary the enlarging of mer- 
cantile houses and the establishment of many new 
ones in the present cities and towns, and new towns 
now unthought of will spring up and grow and 
prosper. 

New and better laws are sure to be enacted by 
coming state legislatures for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the farming interests. Each of the state 
associations, the woolgrowers, the horticultural, the 
dairy and the pure seed, will have committees at the 
next legislative session for the purpose of securing 


needed laws along this line. 











Ids along Boise valley waterway 
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Sunset—Advertising Section 





| Backed by 
32 Years 


of Experience { 


If there’s a mistaken idea about Hole- 
proof Hose, please let us correct it. 
“Holeproof” are not bulky or coarse in 
the least. No softer hose than ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ can be made. They are the long- \ 
sought result after 32 years of hose making “Ss 
experience—the original guaranteed hose. Don’t judge “‘Hole- 
preof’’ by vastly inferior makes—hose created and made just to 
compete in the stores with ‘“Holeproof.’’ No other hosiery ever 
attempted to compete with “‘Holeproof”’ on the foot, for that’s where 
the difference appers. You must wear genuine ““Holeproof’’ to know this—so don’t 
accept imitation makes with a name like ‘‘Holeproof’s’’ and the same guarantee. 


floleprooftosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
All the newest Summer colors now on show 


















SS 


We sterilize each pair twice in the making, so the 
colors are fast—the hose sanitary. 

We don’t know where else you can get hose like 
these, though you pay twice what we ask for “‘Hole- 
proof.” Don’t you want to try the real “Holeproof?” 
So They are made for women and children too. Six 

pairs of women’s hose cost $2 (mercerized $3.) The 
children’s hose cost $2 for six pairs. 


Simply Guaranteed Hose Not Sufficient 


Here are the things that make ‘“‘Holeproof”’ superior. 
Our yarn costs an average of 7oc per Ib. 

We could use 30c yarn, but the hose wouldn’t be 
soft and attractive like ‘““Holeproof.” 

We spend $33,000 a year merely for inspection. 
Very pair is right. 


Unusual Hose at the Usual Cost 


Six pairs of men’s ‘‘Holeproof” guaranteed for six 
months, cost $1.50. The extra light weights cost $2. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine “Holeproof” is sold in your town. 


rcerized—finished like silk—cost $3. One  We’ll tell you the dealers’ names on request or ship 
the newest colors assorted. The weights are direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 
shtest—made for the warmest summer’s wear. _ receipt of remittance. 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy”’ 


The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 450 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Qe Your Hose bnswred ? 
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TERPROOF 


Best 
For Baby 


A Wonderful Help to Mothers 


STORK Pants make the baby more comfortable, and save the 
mother work. They button neatly over the regular diaper. Are 
easily adjusted. No pins required. Light as linen. May be easily 
cleansed. White, soft—thoroughly dainty. Not rubber, and will 


not irritate the tenderest skin—soc a pair. Made from 


STORK SHEETING—WATERPROOF 


STORK Sheeting is the waterproof fabric that is perfectly 
white. It is Aseptic and Hygienic. Does not crack or sweat, 
or grow cold and clammy. Should always be used for baby’s crib 
and for the bed in sickness and maternity cases. Nurses and 
physicians recommend it. 36 in. wide, .ght and heavy weights, 
$1.ooayd. 54 in. wide, heavv weight, $1.50 a yd. 


Also made from STOR Sheeting—STORK Catchall Bibs, 50c; 
STORK P ain Bive, 2 STORK Diaper Bags, 5c. 


STORK Goods are sold by the best Dry Goods dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION—Alil Waterproof sheeting is not STORK Sheeting. Look for 
the trade mark “STORK” when purchasing, and if you can not get 
“STORK” Goods at your dealers, send to us. 

FREE Useful sample—a Baby Sponge Bag, made from STORK Shecting—also Book- 
let describing all the STORK Articles. Be sure to write for them. 


THE STORK COMPANY TO DEALERS—This electro, suitable for 


Dept. H, Boston, Mass. local newspaper ads, will be sent dealers 
(Also manufacturers of STORK Absorbent Diapers.) carrying STORK Goods, on request. 








IF YOU'RE T00 THIN. or 
cma” | Galena-Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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builder furnishes the 
nt. It strengthens the 
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Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALEN A COACH 








: ” ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
esh builder will help you. Will VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 
beautiful bust, prettily rounded GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
gg an ‘gs er ae a one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organt 
the general system | zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
ai Sae women. experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
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Always carried in stock at our stores in 
| M PERIAL PUM PS | San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakers- 
field, McKittrick, Maricopa, 
ee cea | Midway, Orcutt and Los Angeles 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. | sant cacecomn 
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TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The women of America now buy Heatherbloom 
Petticoats in preference to those of silk, for 
Heatherbloom has the same rich colorings, sheen, brilliancy and frou- 
frou, with three times silk’s durability at one-third silk’s cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this woven 
silk label, white lettering on black ground. Look for it. 











Facsimile Facsimile 
of woven of woven 
silk label silk label 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most 
bewildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly 
embroidered or severely plain. Elaborateness determines prices—$2 and up. 





oF 
Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 
label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. New York—Chicago. 



























MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
| Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 
powders. 
























Unaffected by weather extremes 





Requires no paint or repairs. 
Best for residences, hotels, business 
blocks, outhouses—either flat or 
pitched roofs. Easy to put on. 
Each roll contains everything nec- 
essary for laying. 

Our 32-page illustrated booklet 
contains many valuable facts and 
helpful roofing suggestions. Free 
to architects, contractors, carpen- 
ters and prospective builders. 

Write for it. Ask for Samples of 
Roofing. Address Dept. 19. 




























Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 
It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
powders. Dealers make a larger profit 


by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s. 
Sample Box for 2c Stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


















Pioneer Paper Company 
219-21 Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Your House is Worth More 


A Pennsylvania householder painted his 
house with one coat of “‘High Standard’ 
Paint. A few weeks later he wrote: 

‘Before painting I couldn’t get an offer. I 
have now beenoffered 50% more than Lasked.”’ 

Good paint adds far more to the value of 
your house than the cost of the paint itself 
and labor of applying. 

It is besides, economy and insurance. This 
economy — this insurance, increases with the 
quality of the paint. 

You can readily see then, how 





which is the highest possible quality, is really less 
even at a somewhat higher price per gallon. 

Secause of this extra quality, High Standard, 
machine-mixed paint lasts years LONGER than 
other paint, covers MORE square feet per gallon, and 
is always uniform—an advantage which rule-o’-thumb 
paints cannot possess. And it leaves the surface in good 
condition for repainting— amost important factor incost. 

The ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ is your protection on 
‘‘ High Standard,’? and all other Lowe Brothers 
Quality Products— Linduro, a high-grade enamel; 
Vernicol, a wood stain; Mellotone, a dull finish for 
walls, ceilings and woodwork; and Varnishes for 
every purpose. 

Let us send you one or all of the following books, 
telling more about results you can get with “* L ittle Blue 
Flag’’ products, and why they are most economical: 


expensive, 


a handsome port- 
showing exteriors, 
every one 


_ Good Homes by Good Architects,’ 
rinted in beautiful colors, 
“rior and plans of different houses, 

built many times. ( Enclose 25c.) 
“Common Sense About Interiors.” 
“Paint and Painting.” Free) 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 

450 & 457 Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BRADLEY-WISE PAINT CQ. - - - 

RASMUSSEN & CO - Portland, Ore. 

ECCLES PAINT & GL ASS co Ogden, Utah 





(Free) 


Los Angeles 
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It’s The Little 
Things That Tell 


whether SA home is spick and span. 

3 in One” cleans and keeps 
bright nickle parts of stoves, 
door plates, bathroom fixtures, 
etc. Lubricates clocks, guns, 
sewing machines, bicycles. 
Polishes and removes stains 
and scars from pianos, fine 
furniture, all varnished sur- 
faces. Contains no acid, no 
disagreeable odor, will not dry 
out, cake, gum or collect dust. 


F R E E Write now for liberal 


P= — bottle and 
3 in One on 
33 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, San Francisco 


Pine and Montgomery Sts., 


25,000 Women Know 


That the Imperial Self-Heating Flat 


Tro: Agee ey ironing at Cost ol 
| cents. ses ail r Gasoline ; r 
move ae for cooking. Agents 





wanted everywhere. 
good protits. Write 
and exclusive territory 


Imperial F lat Iron Co. 
119 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 


DEWEY.STRONG &CO 


Easy sales 
r booklet | 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
PHONE TEMP. 4455 





[ Fc. Drew, President E. B. Salsig 4 


L.E.White ern 


Dea lers in 





Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export 
Balboa Building, San Francisco, Califc 1 
Telephone Kearny 2536 
L E nd 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





California Bungalow 
Homes 


Our new book of pictures and descriptions 
of Bungalows, Floor Plans, Interiors, Doors, 
Electric Fixtures, etc., is now ready. The 
newest, most complete and most practical 
book on the Bungalow, and worth many 
times its cost to any prospective home- 
b er. Price, $1 postpaid to any address. 
Send stamps for sample pages. 241 illus- 
trations. 


The Bungalowcraft Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


mber of Commerce 








Wayland & Co. 
Brokers 


{14 Monadnock Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Unlisted Securities 
Offered for Quick Sale 


$1000 Natomas, Cons, of Calif. 6 per cent Bonds @ $900.00 
1000 shares Spring Tire Co. 


ee ery ee -@ 25 
000 shares Section Six Oil Company. 


(Wanted) 











00 shares Four Metals Mining. (Calif.) @ ag 
0 Alaska Petroleum and Coal Co.... @ 25 
00 sh lemplor Ranch Oil Co............@ .30 
Jewell Oil Co. ner @ .30 

Liberty Oil Company ... @ 17 
Coalinga Aladdin Oil Company @ 15 

0 shares Coalinga National Petroleum @ .60 
‘shares Mascot Copper Company a 4.50 
I Collins Wireless Telephone Co, @ 1.70 
Burlingame Tel. Typewriter <a@ 1.00 

t Series ‘‘A”’? and 3 Convertibles ..@ 9.00 

United Wireless Pref. (Trans.) @ 22.00 

= ‘rican Marconi Wireless ..... @ 15.00 

Oshares English Marconi Wireless .... a 7.00 
10 share ; io Michol Rubber Plantation (a 30.00 
)shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation. ......@ 20.00 


Correspondence Solicited 
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VOSE “~aSc>: PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high- -grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction The Vose is an ideal piano 
for the home. Over 65,000 sold Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted 

FREE —{f you are interested in pianos, let. us 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 
gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


148 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














Means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


is broken or damaged from any cause, you 
can take it to the nearest dealer who 1s 
authorized to exchange it for a new one 


Free of Cost 


We insure all Krementz Buttons because they 





are so well m at not one in ten thousand 
ever breaks lid gold and rolled plate, at all 
dealers. When dealer fails to supply you, write 
us giving dealer’s name. 

Booklet showing shapes and 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


93 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 
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Grown Under California’s 
Ideal Climatic Conditions 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
HAVE CAPTURED FIRST PRIZES | Cawston “Selected”? Plume 


at all the World’s Expositions: 15 inches long, black, white or any solid 
Omaha, 1898, Paris, 1900, Buffalo, 1901, St. Louis, 1904, . 
Portland, 1905, Jamestown, 1907, Seattle, 1909 color, Price $5.00 


Buy direct from the farm at producers’ prices Cawston “Special” Willow 


We have no agents and do not sell to stores 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS | 17 inches long, black, Price $10.00 


| White or colors, $1 extra 
Send us your old feathers and we will make them | 


over into the fashionable Willow Plumes. Our | , 
free catalogue gives full particulars. Money Returned if Not Pleased 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P.O. BOX 52, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Established 1886—24 Years ago 














THE LATEST 


‘LIKLY 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


Will carry up’ to sixteen gowns or suits, and the 
accessories to go with them. 
Has most complete chiffonier section—un- 
usually large and roomy. 
Hat drawer especially designed —to accom- 
modate a large hat. Space may be used for other purposes. 
Unlocking trunk, releasing one strap and sliding out hangers, gives access to 
entire wardrobe section. 
The Lightest, Strongest, Handsomest, Most Convenient Wardrobe Trunk ever made. 
Our Midget Wardrobe Trunk for Men Makes traveling a pleasure. 


Catalogue showing 200 styles of Trunks and Bags FREE 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 


101 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








